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PREFACE 


Assembled in this volume are articles and speeches in 
which Lenin discusses the liberation struggles of colonial 
and dependent nations and the theoretical and political 
aspects of the Communist Party’s slogan on the national 
and colonial questions. 

The volume is divided into three sections, of which the 
first covers the period from 1900 to the First World War. 
It contains Lenin’s writings on the Chinese anti-imperialist 
movement in the opening year of the century and the 
(Ihinese Revolution of 1911, and the revolutions in Persia 
(1905-1911) and Turkey (1908-1909). The articles exposing 
British misrule in India stress the vast significance of the 
rising national liberation movement in that country. 

In this section, too, Lenin wrathfully condemns the Italian 
attack on Tripolitania in 1911, which he describes as a 
“blood-bath”, and speaks with admiration of the heroism 
of the Arabs, who preferred death in the battlefield to 
slavery. The Arab tribes would not bow to the invader and, 
Lenin wrote bitterly, “for a long time to come they will 
l)e ‘civilised’ by gun, bayonet, noose, fire and rape”. 

His sympathy was invariably with the enslaved colonial 
and semi-colonial peoples. He hailed the rise of the great 
liberation struggle in Asia and Africa, emphasising that it 
stirred to political activity millions who had been denied 
elementary rights and kept in a state of ignorance. 

Lenin exposed the essence, objects and methods of the 
colonialists and ridiculed their lies about the “civilising 
mission” of imperialism. The object of the “civilised” coun¬ 
tries in attacking the nations of Asia and Africa, in murder¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of peaceful inhabitants and 
dooming the rest to slavery and misery—the object of all 
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Ihcsc monstrous crimes is to ensure super-profits for a 
handful of British, German, American and other financial 
and industrial interests. The coinin/^ of profit from the 
people s blood and toil throu£;‘h brutal colonial wars—such 
is imperialisnrs “civilisin;": mission”. 

Lenin entitled one of his articles “Backward Europe and 
Advanced Asia”. That paradoxical title, Lenin remarked, 
contains a bitter truth. For the imperialist clique of West¬ 
ern Europe has joined forces with the arch-reactionaries 
in an attempt to retain its dominion. The British Viceroy 
in India is an inveterate enemy of proa^ress and democratic 
freedom, lie secs his mission in India as support for the 
most backward forms of social relationships and feudal 
despotism, and Instigation of communal strife as a means 
of maintaining the country in submission. 

just as no individual should be judged by what he says, 
no class or group, no policy or government, should be 
judged by declarations and professions. In our day much 
is being said and written about the “free world”. But that 
term is only a euphemism for the world of capitalism. The 
imperialist leaders believe that if the capitalist world, with 
its destructive wars and the division of .society into exploit¬ 
ed and exploiters, unemplovcd and multimillionaires, is 
re-ehristened “free world”, that should make it more pal¬ 
atable to the millions. Indeed, those who sec their chief task 
in keeping alive a system condemned by history, find it nec¬ 
essary to invent such misnomers to conceal the nature of the 
social relationships they continue to impose upon society. 

Lenin, however, was always able to reveal the deep¬ 
going roots of events and the underlying motivations of 
classes, parties and governments. Tic disclosed the class 
interests behind their grandiloquent declaration. And this 
method invariably enabled him to V)ring out the truth, 
however ugly. 

Who championed freedom, progress and democracy in 
the titanic contest between the colonial nations and the impe¬ 
rialists which unfolded in the early years of the century? 

Volumes have been written on the supposed benefits 
colonialism bestowed upon these peoples, on the economic 
and cultural “progress” which “Western democracy” 
implanted by fire and sword. 'The fact that colonial oppres¬ 
sion greatly retarded the economic, political and cultural 
development of the Eastern countries was eloquently 
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(lernonslnited by Lenin. The imperialist powers, he wrote, 
are anxious to keep the people in a state of ignorance and 
disfranchisement; their purpose is to retain political and 
economic backwardness, the monstrous form of exploita¬ 
tion and the medieval stagnation, as part of their battle 
against the young, virile, progressive and expanding move¬ 
ment of the peoples of the East. 

Explaining the great significance of this movement, Lenin 
wrote in 1913; 

“The awakening of Asia and the beginning of the struggle 
for power by the advanced proletariat of Europe are a 
symbol of the new phase in world history that began early 
this century.*’ 


The second section covers the period of the First World 
War. 

Among the items in this section are several chapters from 
ImpcriaUsni, the IJighest Stage of Capitalism, Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism provides a key 1o the understanding 
of the significance and perspectives of the national libera¬ 
tion movement in the East. 

Other articles and speeches disclose the causes and aims 
of the war, which Lenin terselv describes as a war of 
freebooters for redivision of the booty. It was the outcome 
of the bitter rivalrv of two imperialist groups, each striving 
for a redivision of colonies, spheres of influence, mandate 
territories, etc., to conform with the changed balance of 
power. Millions were sent to their death in order that the 
colonial super-profits might pass from one group of mil¬ 
lionaires to another. It was, Lenin wrote, a “war of slave¬ 
owners” for the retention and consolidation of their system 
of colonial rapine. 

But it was a case of reckoning without the host. For the 
war was bound to intensify the struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence throughout Asia and Africa. And Lenin wrote 
at the height of the war, in the summer of 1916: “National 
wars against the imperialist powers are not only possible 
and ))robablc; they are inevitable, progressive and revolu- 
tionaryy A factor especially favourable for the success of 
these liberation movements of the oppressed nations, Lenin 
WTotc, would be the ^"‘swwltaneous uprising of the prole- 
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tariat against the bourgeoisie in one of tbc big po>wcrs”. 
Sucli an uprising took place in one of the big powers, Russia, 
a little more than a year after these words had been written: 
in October 1917 the proletariat of Russia rose against the 
bourgeoisie and this, the world’s first socialist revolution, 
immensely accelerated the development of the revolutionary 
liberation movement in (]hina, India and other parts of the 
East. 

Running through all that Lenin wrote and said was a 
profound, sincere and genuinely consistent belief in de¬ 
mocracy, based on supreme faith in the strength and wis¬ 
dom of the masses, who were fighting for the fundamental 
interests of the people and its right to be master of its 
destiny. And it was from this standpoint of the confirmed 
democrat that Lenin approached the question of what slo¬ 
gan should be advanced for dependent and colonial nations. 
The slogan, Lenin cm|)hasiscd, must be the right of every 
nation to self-determination up to and including secession. 
And from the very start, this became the programmatic 
demand of the revolutionary working-class party founded 
by Lenin. 

The self-determination slogan implies that every nation, 
no matter how small or backward in its dcvclopmcnl, must 
be given the right to secede, if it so chooses, from the 
stronger nation to which it is subjugated. Lenin's views 
on the national question excluded coercion in any form 
or shape, or the imposition of the will of a dominant 
nation on a weaker one. Liberation of the colonies is, 
politically, the self-determination of nations. “Europeans,” 
Lenin wrote, “often forget that colonial peoples too are 
nations, but to tolerate this ‘forgetfulness’ is to tolerate 
chauvinism.” 

Lenin mercilessly criticised tho.se Social-Democrats in 
Cierrnany, Russia, Britain, France and other countries who, 
having betrayed socialism in 1914, sided with their “own” 
imperialist governments and supported and justified the 
imperialist war. He called them “social-imperialists”— 
socialists in words, and accomplices of imperialism in deeds. 
And Lenin demolished all the sophistry with the aid of 
which these social-imperialists endeavoured to prove that 
the colonial nations had not yet “matured” to self-determina¬ 
tion and independence. It is the bounden duty of .socialists 
in the Great Powers, Lenin insisted, to oppose their “own 
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oppressing governments and side with the oppressed nations. 
Socialists of the dominant nation must not only demand 
unconditional, uncompensated and immediate liberation of 
the colonies, but must “render determined support to the 
more revolutionary elements in the bourgeois-democratic 
movements for national liberation” in the colonies and semi¬ 
colonies. 

However, the socialists who sided with imperialism when 
war broke out were not the only ones to oppose the sell- 
dctevmination slogan and its application in the colonics. 
Objections came also from some revolutionary Social- 
Democrats. They were rebuffed by Lenin in his articles, 
“Discussion on Self-Determination Summed Up”, “The 
Junius Pamphlet”, “A Caricature of Marxism and Im¬ 
perialist Economism”, and several others. 

In them, Lenin categorically rejects the pedantic and 
dogmatic interpretation of Marxism which regards the 
working class and its struggle for socialist revolution in 
isolation from the powerful national liberation movement 
of the colonial millions. For in reality, Lenin remarks, the 
struggle of the workers against capitalism goes side by side 
with the struggle of the peasants against landlordism and 
of the oppressed nations against colonialism. The class¬ 
conscious workers, therefore, must learn to link their battle 
for socialism with the actions of all sections of the people 
against feudal, national and every other variety of oppres¬ 
sion. 

“To imagine that social revolution is coficeivable without 
revolts by small nations in the colonies and in Europe, 
without the revolutionary outbursts of a section of the petty 
bourgeoisie with all its prejudices^ without a movement of 
politically non-conscious proletarian and semi-proletarian 
masses against oppression by the landlords, the church, the 
monarchy, against national oppression, etc.—to imagine 
that means rcpudialing social revolution'' 

The socialist revolution is a mighty stream that absorbs 
the numerous rivulets of popular discontent. It is the con¬ 
summation of the mass struggle “of all the oppressed and 
discontented”, including the subjugated colonial peoples. 
Objectively, all these movements are an expression of pro¬ 
test against capitalism, and it will be the task of the revo¬ 
lutionary proletariat to bring out their objective essence and 
direct them into a single channel. 
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I’Jic socialist revolution in Russia brought frccdoni to the 
nations oppressed by tsarism, granting each the right to 
chart its luture. 

I’he third section deals with the post-October period. It 
sliows how the national question found practical solution 
in Soviet Russia, in (onlonnity with the principles enun- 
(iated by Lenin; how the prerequisites were created for 
abolishing the national distrust aiul enmity implanted by 
the tsarist regime, and how the friendship ol the many 
nations of the U.S.S.R. was forgeil, strengthened and made 
enduring. 

Under tsarism, the peoples of Russia were divided into 
j)ri\ilcged and oppressed; now their relations had to be 
lebuilt on a foundation of genuine and complete equality, 
riiat was the corner-stone of Lenin's national policy and, 
in keeping with it, he opposed the so-called “autonomisa- 
tion project, wdiich would have brought all the Soviet 
republics into the Russian f ederation as autonomous units. 
In contrast to this, Lenin insisted on a voluntary union of 
Soviet republics based on complete equality. And it was his 
policy that led to the formation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Rei)ublics, a liateriial alliance of equal nations 
committed to the building of socialist society. I’his union 
w^as joined by the peoples of the Caucasus, Central 
Asia, Kazakhstan, the Moslems of the Volga area, and 
others. 

Lenin's principle of cojnjdcle cqualily for all nations, 
big and small, is unswervingly adhered to in every aspect 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

liut political equality was only one aspect. Lenin stressed 
the need to supplement it with constant economic and 
cultural assistance to those Soviet nations whose develop¬ 
ment—as a result of tsarist oppression—had lagged. The 
Communist Party and Soviet Government must exert every 
effort to help these nations eliminate their backwardness 
in the shortest possible time, build up their own industry 
and modern agriculture, raise cultural standards and thereby 
create the basis for transition to socialism. 

This idea is basic to everything Lenin wrote after the 
October Revolution. It became a foundation factor of the 
Soviet Government’s national policy. The results of that 
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policy arc measurable in the immense progress made in 
the Soviet East. 

Modern industries, new towns, railways and air transport 
have appeared in Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Turkmenistan, where tliere was practically no 
industry before and where the camel and the pack-horse 
were the sole means of transportation. Vast tracts of life¬ 
less desert and sun-scorched steppe have been converted 
into flourishing fields of wheat, rice and cotton. And all of 
this belongs to the people. Illiteracy has been wiped out in 
all the Eastern republics of the U.S.S.R.—in areas where 
under tsarism the art of reading and writing was the privi¬ 
lege of a chosen few. And the people—the peasants, 
workers and intcUeciuiils—have come to take an active part 
in the affairs of government: they are represented by 
thousands of men and women in tlie local Soviets, and in 
the Supreme Soviets of their own republics and the U.S.S.R. 

Socialism has changed the life i>l the Soviet East beyond 
recognition. 'Fhe worker or collective farmer of, say, Uzbe¬ 
kistan or Tajikistan—educated and technically skilled—is 
a far cry, indeed, from the illiterate, downtrodden, disfran¬ 
chised and poverty-stricken peasant of Turkestan under 
the tsars. 

Soviet Central Aria provides cogent proof of the correct¬ 
ness of the policy of complete equality and unstinting 
assistance to oppressed nations, formulated in the early 
years of Soviet government by Lenin and undeviatingly 
carried out since then by the Soviet people. It has led to a 
degree of public activity and initiative and to material and 
cultural standards never before known to Asia's millions. 

A large part of the third section is devoted to the struggle 
for liberation in China, India and other Asian countries 
after 1917. The principal conclusion Lenin draws from his 
analysis of that struggle is that the imperialist war of 
1914-18 and the establishment of Soviet power in Russia 
made the colonial and semi-colonial nations an active factor 
in world politics and the revolutionary destruction of im¬ 
perialism. The morrow of world history, Lenin wrote, will 
see the day when “the peoples oppressed by imperialism 
will linally be aroused and waked and the decisive long. 
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hard struggle for their liberation will begin’. In 1920, 
Lenin addressed a message of greetings to the Indian Rev¬ 
olutionary Association. It ended with the words: “Long 
live free Asia!” 

“The prophecies of great hearts are always sure to come 
true,” these words of Anatole France are fully applicable 
to the prophecies of I^enin. 'Fhe entire subsequent course 
of history has shown how remarkably correct were Lenin's 
forecasis. Fhe “morrow” which he predicted has become 
reality, and this reality means the peoples of Asia who 
have freed themselves from colonial enslavement. It means 
Africa which is throwing off the yoke of colonialism at a 
magnificent rate and has already formed more than forty 
independent states. It also means Latin America which is 
fighting more and more resolutely against the exploitation 
and enslavement by U.S. imperialism, and it means Cmba 
which has attained freedom and is now building socialism. 

Speaking at the Second Congress of the Communist 
International in 1920, Lenin gave a picture of the world as 
it had taken shape after the imperialist war of 1914-1S. 
Out of a total population of 1,750 million, over 1,250 mil¬ 
lion, more than 70 per cent, were living in colonics and 
semi-colonics, or in countries which the war had reduced 
to a state of utter destitution. Another 250 million were 
accounted for by countries wliich, though they had retained 
their pre-war status, had become economically dependent 
on the United States. And, lastly, only 14 per cent of the 
world's population (approximately 250 million) were liv¬ 
ing in countries whose ruling clement had profited most 
from the war. 

In those early post-war years, the ruling faction of the 
victor powers considered itself omnipotent. For the VT'rsail- 
les and other treaties had, for the first time in world 
history—and this Lenin emphasises—given leffal sanction 
to the “plunder, enslavement, subjugation, misery and semi- 
starvation of over 1,250 million human beings”. 

The young Soviet Republic was the only country that 
had taken the socialist path. Surrounded by imperialist 
states, which had tried to destroy it by armed assault, 
blockade and hunger, it was weakened by seven years of 
incessant and devastating war. In Lenin’s words, Russia 
was like a man suffering from severe wounds. 

What a different picture the world presents today! 



Today the Soviet Union is a mighty socialist power with 
a modern industry and developed agriculture, with a science 
which has achieved outstanding progress in space explora¬ 
tion, in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and in other 
branches of knowledge; a country which lights indcfatigably 
for peace but which has, in the event the imperialists should 
attempt to unleash a war, everything necessary to discourage 
such attempts. The Soviet Union is not alone now, it has 
other socialist countries with it. Of the 3,500 million people 
inhabiting the globe, about one third have already broken 
away from the capitalist system and have formed the world 
socialist system. 

The enormous momentum which the national liberation 
movement has gathered in Asia and Africa in recent years 
has resulted in a great majority of the colonial peoples 
throwing off the rule of the colonialists and forming their 
independent states. These countries are now successfully 
tackling the problems of their economic and cultural de¬ 
velopment. They are becoming increasingly active in inter¬ 
national affairs and are taking a stand against imperialism 
and for peaceful coexistence. 

Gone are the days when imperialism was predominant 
and its armed forces held almost the whole world in its 
grip. The omnipotence of imperialism upheld by its politi¬ 
cal leaders, generals and poets has been shattered. The 
imperialist rulers of the United States, Britain and France 
are no longer able to shape the destinies of the world, and 
the bounds of their power are shrinking from day to day. 
“The main direction of mankind’s development is deter¬ 
mined by the world socialist system, the international work¬ 
ing class, all revolutionary forces,” says the main document 
adopted by the International Meeting of (Communist and 
Workers’ Parties held in 1969. 

The inlluence of the world socialist system on the course 
of social development in the interests of peace, democracy 
and socialism, is mounting. The example of the socialist 
countries, where exploitation of man by man, unemployment 
and poverty have been eliminated for ever, has a growing 
appeal for the newly independent states in Asia and Africa. 
As was stated at the 24th Congress of the CPSU in March- 
April 1971, “Imperialism is being subjected to ever greater 
pressure by the forces which have sprung from the national 
liberation struggle. The main thing is that the struggle for 
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national liberation in many countries has in practical terms 
begun to grow into a struggle against exploitative relations, 
both feudal and capitalist. The countries which have taken 
the non-capitalist way of development, that is, the path of 
building a socialist society in the long term, are the advance 
contingent of the present-day national liberation movement.” 

The imperialists resort to countless ruses, deceit and 
underhand methods, covered up with talk about their 
imaginary ‘‘aid” to tlie undeveloped countries, in an attempt 
to retain the privilege to continue exploiting the newly in¬ 
dependent states. I'hey resort to force of arms in order to 
bring them back under the yoke of colonialism. But the 
resistance to imperialist aggression in all parts of the world 
is growing in strength and there can be no doubt that the 
imperialists’ attempts to turn back the wheel of history are 
doomed to failure. The national liberation movement is 
receiving all-round support from the world socialist 
system and, first and foremost, from the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union supported and continues to support the 
heroic Vietnamese people both during the war and in the 
peaceful work of rehabilitating the country and building 
socialism. The Soviet Union is on the side of the Arab peoples, 
who are waging a just struggle to liejuidate all the conse¬ 
quences of the Israeli aggressors’ attack on the Arab countries. 
The Soviet Union invariably takes the side of all peoples 
lighting for freedom and independence, for the right to 
decide their own destiny, for human conditions of life, ir¬ 
respective on which continent the struggle is waged. 

In carrying out the l\‘ace programme adopted by tlic 24th 
Congress of the C.PSU, the Soviet people are scoring ever 
greater and greater success in the struggle for peace, for 
preventing thermo-nuclear war, for strengthening friendship 
between the peoples, for peaceful coexistence of countries 
with different social systems. Events of outstanding historical 
significance were the visits paid by General Secretary of the 
CC, CPSU L. Brezhnev to the FRG, the USA and Prance, 
his talks with the leaders of those states, the concluding of 
the treaty between the USSR and the FRG in 1970, and the 
concluding of the Agreement on prevention of nuclear war 
signed by L. Brezhnev and President Nixon in 1973. At the 
Conference on security and cooperation in Europe convened 
on the initiative of the socialist states, the Soviet Union put 
forward a programme providing a good basis for ensuring 
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peace on the continent of Europe and for strengthening Eu- 
lopcan security. 'I'he land of the Soviets is in the forefront 
of the struggle for a lasting peace on earth and, together 
with its soeialisl friends, is doing everything for the edifice 
of world peace to he erected on the solid foundation of res¬ 
pect for the sovereignty and indejrendencc of every country, 
for the relaxation of tension to become universal and irrever¬ 
sible. 

riic picture of the world today is quite different from 
what it was in Lenin’s lifetime. It has been and is still 
changing precisely in the direction which Lenin foresaw tens 
of years ago. He lived to witness only the initial period of 
the national liberation movements, but what he said about 
their significance, character and prospects has been borne 
out by the events of the subsequent decades. History has 
confirmed Lenin’s assessment of the great role which the 
Soviet Union, the first socialist state in the world, was to play 
in the development of international relations and the streng¬ 
thening of peace on earth. Lenin’s definition of the modern 
epoch as the epoch of the commencement of socialist revolu¬ 
tion, as the epoch of transition from the capitalist to the com¬ 
munist socio-economic formation, has also been fully con¬ 
firmed. 

The translations are taken from the English edition of 
V. I. Lenin’s Collected Works in 4.5 volumes prepared by 
Progress Publi.shers, Moscow. 



Pari One 



THE WAR IN CHINA! 


Russia is bringing her war with China to a close: a 
number of military districts have been mobilised, hundreds 
of millions of rubles have been spent, tens of thousands of 
troops have been dispatched to China, a number of battles 
have been fought and a number of victories won—true, not 
so much over regular enemy troops, as over Chinese insur¬ 
gents and, particularly, over the unarmed Chinese populace, 
who were drowned or killed, with no holding back from 
the slaughter of women and children, not to speak of the 
looting of palaces, homes, and shops. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment, together with the press that kowtows to it, is celebrat¬ 
ing a victory and rejoicing over the fresh exploits of the 
gallant soldiery, rejoicing at the victory of European culture 
over Chinese barbarism and over the fresh successes of 
Russia’s “civilising mission” in the Far East. 

But the voices of the class-conscious workers, of the 
advanced representatives of the many millions of the work¬ 
ing people, are not heard amid this rejoicing. And yet, it 
is the working people who bear the brunt of the victorious 
new campaigns, it is working people who are sent to the 
other end of the world, from whom increased taxes are 
extorted to cover the millions expended. Let us, therefore, 
see: What attitude should the socialists adopt towards this 
war? In whose interests is it being fought? What is the real 
nature of the policy now being pursued by the Russian 
Government? 

Our government asserts first of all that it is not waging 
war against China; that it is merely suppressing a rebellion, 
pacifying rebels; that it is helping the lawful government 
of China to re-establi.sh law and order. True, war has not 
been declared, but this does not change the situation a bit. 



because war is being waged nonetheless. What made the 
(^hincse attack Europeans, what caused the rebellion which 
the British, French, Germans, Russians, Japanese, etc., are 
so zciilously crushing? “The hostility of the yellow race 
towards the white race”, “the (^ihinese hatred for European 
culture and civilisation"—answer the supporters of the war. 
Yes! It is true the (Chinese hate the Europeans, but which 
Europeans do they hale, and why? The Ghinese do not 
hate the European peoples, they have never had any quar¬ 
rel with them—they hate the European capitalists and the 
European governments obedient to them. How can the 
Chinese not hate tlu^se who have come to China solely for 
the sake of gain: who have utilised their vaunted civilisa¬ 
tion solely for the ])urpose of deception, plunder, and vio¬ 
lence: who have waged wars against Cdiina in order to win 
the right to trade in opium with which to drug the people 
(the war of England and France with China in 1856); and 
who hypocritically carried their policy of plunder under the 
guise of spreading Christianity? The bourgeois governments 
of Europe have long been conducting this policy of plunder 
with respect to China, and now they have been joined by 
the autocratic Russian Government. '^Fliis policy of plunder 
is usually called a colonial policy. Every country in which 
capitalist industry develops rapidly has very soon to seek 
colonies, i.e., countries in which industry is weakly 
developed, in which a more or less patriarchal way of life 
still prevails, and which can serve as a market for manu¬ 
factured goods and a source of high profits. For the sake 
of the profit of a handful of capitalists, the bourgeois gov¬ 
ernments have waged endless wars, have sent regiments to 
die in unhealthy tropical countries, have squandered 
millions of money extracted from the people, and have 
driven the peoples in the colonies to desperate revolts or 
to death from starvation. We need only recall the rebellion 
of the native peoples against the British in India‘S and the 
famine that prevailed there, or think of the war the En¬ 
glish are now waging against the Boers. 

And now the European capitalists have placed their 
rapacious paws upon China, and almost the first to do so 
was the Russian Government, which now so loudly pro¬ 
claims its “disinterestedness”. It “disinterestedly” took I^)rt 
Arthur away from China and began to build a railway to 
Manchuria under the protection of Russian troops. One 
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after another the European governments began feverishly 
to loot, or, as they put it, to “rent”, Chinese territory, giv¬ 
ing good grounds for the talk of the partition of China. If 
we are to call things by their right names, we must say 
that the European governments (the Russian Government 
among the very first) have already started to partition 
(]hina. However, they have not begun this partitioning 
openly, but stealthily, like thieves. They began to rob China 
as ghouls rob corpses, and when the seeming corpse 
attempted to resist, they flung themselves upon it like savage 
beasts, burning down whole villages, shooting, bayonetting, 
and drowning in the Amur River unarmed inhabitants, their 
wives, and their children. And all these Christian exploits 
are accompanied by howls against the Chinese barbarians 
who dared to raise their hands against the civilised 
Europeans. The occupation of Niuchuang and the moving 
of Russian troops into Manchuria are temporary measures, 
declares the autocratic Russian Government in its circular 
note of August 12, 1900 addressed to the Powers; these 
measures “are called forth exclusively by the necessity to 
repel the aggressive operations of Chinese rebels”; they 
“cannot in the least be regarded as evidence of any selfish 
plans, which are totally alien to the policy of the Imperial 
Government.” 

Poor Imperial Government! So Christianly unselfish, and 
yet so unjustly maligned! Several years ago it unselfishly 
seized Port Arthur, and now it is unselfishly seizing Man¬ 
churia; it has unselfishly flooded the frontier provinces of 
China, with hordes of contractors, engineers, and officers, 
who, by their conduct, have roused to indignation even 
the (Ihincse, known for their docility. The Chinese workers 
employed in the construction of the Chinese railway had 
to exist on a wage of ten kopeks a day—is this not un¬ 
selfish on Russia's part? 

How is our government’s senseless policy in China to be 
explained? Who benefits by it? The benefit goes to a 
handful of capitalist magnates who carry on trade with 
(^hina, to a handful of factory owners who manufacture 
goods for the Asian market, to a handful of contractors who 
are now piling up huge profits on urgent war orders 
(factories ])roducing war equipment, supplies for the troops, 
etc., are now operating at full capacity and are engaging 
hundreds of new workers). This policy is of benefit to a 
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handful of nobles who occupy hif?h posts in the civil and 
military services. They need adventurous policies, for these 
provide tliem with oj)portunities for promotion, for making 
a career and gaining fame by their “exploits”. In the in¬ 
terests of this handful of capitalists and bureaucratic scoun¬ 
drels, our govcjnment imhcsitatingly sacrifices the interests 
of the entire people. And in this case, as always, the 
aulocratic tsarist government has proved itself to be a 
government of irresponsible bureaucrats servilely cringing 
before the capitalist magnates and nobles. 

What benefits do the Russian working class and the 
labouring people generally obtain from the conquests in 
(^hina? Thousands of ruined families, whose breadwinners 
hcive been sent to the war; an enormous increase in the 
national debt and the national expenditure; mounting 
taxation; greater ]M>\ver for the capitalists, the exploiters 
of the workers; worse conditions for the workers; still 
greater mortality among the peasantry: famine in Siberia— 
this is what the (Chinese war promises and is already bring¬ 
ing. 'l lie entire Russian press, all the newspapers and period¬ 
icals are kept in a state of bondage: they dare not print 
anything without permission of the government officials. 
This is the reason for the lack of precise information as 
to what the (Chinese war is costing the people; but there is 
no doubt that it requires the expenditure of many hundreds 
of millions of rubles. It has come to our knowledge that the 
government, by an unpublished decree, handed (»Lit the tidy 
sum of a hundred and lifty million rubles for tbc purpose 
of waging the war. In addition to this, current expenditures 
on the war absorb one million rubles every three or four 
days, and these terrific sums are being squandered by a 
government which, haggling over every kopek, has steadily 
cut down grants to the famine-stricken peasantry; which can 
find no money for the people’s education; which, like any 
kulak, sweats the workers in the government factories, 
sweats the lower employees in the post offices, etc.! 

Minister of Finance Witte declared that on January 1, 
]90(), there were two hundred and fifty million rubles 
available in the treasury. Now this money is gone, it has 
been spent on the war. The government is seeking loans, 
is increasing taxation, is refusing necessary expenditures 
because of the lack of money, and is putting a stop to the 
building of railways. The tsarist government is threatened 
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with bankruptcy, and yet it is plunging into a policy of 
conquest—a policy which not only demands the expen¬ 
diture of enormous sums of money, but threatens to plunge 
us into still more dangerous wars. The European states 
that have (lung themselves upon China are already begin¬ 
ning to quarrel over the division of the booty, and no one 
can say how this quarrel will end. 

But the policy of the tsarist government in China is not 
only a mockery of the interests of the people—its aim is to 
corrupt the political consciousness of the masses. Govern¬ 
ments that maintain themselves in power only by means of 
the bayonet, that have constantly to restrain or suppress the 
indignation of the people, have long realised the truism 
that popular discontent can never be removed and that it is 
necessary to divert the discontent from the government to 
some other object. For example, hostility is being stirred 
up against the Jews: the gutter press carries on jew-baiting 
campaigns, as if the Jewish v/orkers do not suffer in exact¬ 
ly the same way as the Russian workers from oppression 
of capital and the police government. At the present time, 
the ]iress is conducting a campaign against the Chinese; it 
is howling about the savage yellow race and its hostility 
towards civilisation, about Russia’s tasks of enlightenment, 
about the enthusiasm with which the Russian soldiers go into 
battle, etc., etc. Journalists who crawl on their bellies before 
the government and the money-bags are straining every 
nerve to rouse the hatred of the people against China. But 
the Chinese people have at no time and in no way op¬ 
pressed the Russian people. The Chinese people suffer from 
the same evils as those from which the Russian people 
suffer—they suffer from an Asiatic government that squeezes 
taxes from the starving peasantry and that suppresses every 
aspiration towards liberty by military force; they suffer from 
the oppression of capital, which has penetrated into the 
Middle Kingdom. 

The Russian working class is beginning to move out of 
the state of political oppression and ignorance in which 
the masses of the people are still submerged. Hence, the 
duty of all class-conscious workers is to rise with all their 
might against those who ;ire stirring up national hatred 
and diverting the attention of the working people from their 
real enemies. The policy of the tsarist government in China 
is a criminal policy which is impoverishing, corrupting, and 
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oppressing the people more than ever. The tsarist govern¬ 
ment not only keeps our people in slavery but sends them to 
pacify other peoples who rebel against their slavery (as was 
the case in 1849 when Russian troops suppressed the revolu¬ 
tion in Hungary). It not only helps the Russian capitali.sts 
to exploit the Russian workers, who.sc hands it ties to hold 
them back from combining and defending themselves, but it 
also sends soldiers to plunder other peoples in the interests 
of a handful of rich men and nobles. 'I’here is only one way 
in which the new burden the war is thrusting upon the 
working people can be removed, and that is the convening 
of an assembly of representatives of the people, which would 
put an end to the autocracy of the government and compel 
it to have regard for interests other than those solely of a 
gang of courtiers. 

Written in Scptcnibcr-Oclolicr CoUeclcd Works, 

Vot. 4. pp. S72-77 
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From THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALIST CONGRESS IN STUTTGART-^ 


This is not the first time the colonial question has figured 
at international congresses. Up till now their decisions have 
always been an unqualified condemnation of bourgeois 
colonial policy as a policy of plunder and violence. This 
time, however, the Congress Commission'* was so composed 
that opportunist elements, headed by Van Kol of Holland, 
predominated in it. A sentence was inserted in the draft 
resolution to the effect that the Congress did not in prin¬ 
ciple condemn all colonial policy, for under socialism 
colonial policy could play a civilising role. The minority in 
the (Commission (Ledebour of Germany, the Polish and 
Russian Social-Democrats, and many others) vigorously 
protested against any such idea being entertained. The 
matter was referred to Congress, where the forces of the 
two trends were found to be so nearly equal that there was 
an extremely heated debate. 

The opportunists rallied behind Van Kol. Speaking for 
the majority of the German delegation Bernstein and David 
urged acceptance of a “socialist colonial policy” and fulmi¬ 
nated against the radicals for their barren, negative atti¬ 
tude, their failure to appreciate the importance of reforms, 
their lack of a practical colonial programme, etc. Inciden¬ 
tally, they were opposed by Kautsky, who felt compelled 
to ask the Congress to pronounce against the majority of 
the German delegation. He rightly pointed out that there 
was no question of rejecting the struggle for reforms; that 
was explicitly stated in other sections of the resolution, 
which had evoked no dispute. The point at issue was wheth¬ 
er we should make concessions to the modem regime of 
bourgeois plunder and violence. The Congress was to dis¬ 
cuss present-day colonial policy, which was based on the 



downright enslavement of primitive populations. The bour¬ 
geoisie was actually inlroducing slavery in the colonics and 
subjecting the native populations to unprecedented outrages 
aiui acts ol violence, “civilising” them by the spread of 
liquor and sypliilis. And in that situation socialists were 
expected to niter evasive phrases about the possibility of ac¬ 
cepting colonial policy in principle! That would be an 
outright desertion to the bourgeois point of view. It would 
be a decisive step towards subordinating the proletariat to 
bourgeois ideology, to bourgeois imperialism, which is now 
arrogantly raising its head. 

The (k)ngrcss defeated the Commission’s motion by 12S 
votes to lOS with ten abstentions (Switzerland). It should 
be noted that at Stuttgart, for the lirst time, each nation was 
allotted a definite number of votes, varying from twenty (lor 
the big nations, Russia included) to two (Luxembourg). The 
combined vote of the small nations, which either do not 
})ursue a colonial policy, or which suffer from it, outweighed 
the vote of nations where even the proletariat has been some¬ 
what infected with the lust of conquest. 

This vote on the colonial question is of very great iin- 
jjortance. First, it strikingly showed up socialist opportun¬ 
ism, which succumbs to bourgeois blandishments. Second¬ 
ly, it revealed a negative feature in the European labour 
movement, one that can do no little harm to the proletar¬ 
ian cause, and for that reason should receive serious atten¬ 
tion. Marx frequently quoted a very significant saying of 
Sisriiondi. Ihe proletarians of the ancient world, this saying 
runs, lived at the expense of society; modern society lives at 
the expense of the proletarians. 

The non-propertied, but non-working, class is incapable 
of overthrowing the exploiters. Only the proletarian class, 
which maintains the whole of society, can bring about the 
social revolution. However, as a result of the extensive 
colonial policy? the European proletarian partly finds 
himself in a position when it is ?iot his labour, but tlie 
labour of the j)ractically enslaved natives in the colonies, 
that maintains the whole of society. The British bourgeoisie, 
for example, derives more profit from the many millions of 
the population of India and other colonies than from the 
British workers. In certain countries this provides the 
material and economic basis for infecting the proletariat 
with colonial chauvinism. Of course, this may be only a 
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temporary phenomenon, but the evil must nonetheless be 
clearly realised and its causes understood in order to be able 
to lally the proletariat ol all countries for the strugs'k* 
against such opportunism. This struggle is bound to be 
victorious, since the “privileged” nations arc a diminishing 
faction of the capitalist nations. 


Written at tlie end (if August and Collcclcd Works, 

licginning of Seiitemlier i?K)7 Vol. 1.^, pp. lo-l 
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INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL IN WORLD POLITICS 


The revolutionary movement in various European and 
Asian countries has latterly made itself felt so weightily 
that we see before us the fairly clear outlines of a new 
and incomparably higher stage in the international prole¬ 
tarian struggle. 

There has been a counter-revolution in Persia—a pecu¬ 
liar combination of the dissolution of Russia’s First Duma, 
and of the Russian insurrection at the close of 1905.5 Shame¬ 
fully defeated by the Japanese, the armies of the Russian 
tsar arc taking their revenge by zealously serving the 
counter-revolution. The exploits of the Cossacks in mass 
.shootings, punitive expeditions, manhandling and pillage 
in Russia are followed by their exploits in suppressing the 
revolution in Persia.*’ 'Fhat Nicholas Romanov, heading the 
Black-Hundred" landlords and capitalists scared by strikes 
and civil war, should be venting his fury on the Persian 
revolutionaries, is understandable. It is not the first time 
that Russia’s (.Ihristian soldiers are cast in the role of inter¬ 
national hangmen. That Britain is pharisaically washing 
her hands of the affair, and maintaining a demonstratively 
friendly neutrality towards the Persian reactionaries and 
supporters of absolutism, is a somewhat different matter. 
The British Liberal bourgeoisie, angered by the growth of 
the labour movement at home and frightened by the 
mounting revolutionary struggle in India, are more and 
more frequently, frankly and sharply demonstrating what 
brutes the highly “civilised” European “politicians", men 
who have passed through the high school of constitution¬ 
alism, can turn into when it comes to a rise in the mass 
struggle against capital and the capitalist colonial system, 
i.e., a system of enslavement, plunder and violence. The 
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position of the Persian revolutionaries is a difficult one; 
theirs is a country wliicli the masters of India on the one 
hand, and the counter-revolutionary Russian Government 
on the other, were on the point of dividing up between 
themselves. But the dogged struggle in Tabriz and the re¬ 
peated swing of the fortunes of war to the revolutionaries 
who, it seemed, had been utterly defeated, are evidence that 
the Shah’s bashi-bazouks, even though aided by Russian 
Lyakhovs and British di])lomats, are encountering the most 
vigorous resistance from the people. A revolutionary move¬ 
ment that can offer armed resistance to attempts at restora¬ 
tion, that compels the attempters to call in foreign aid— 
such a movement cannot be destroyed. In these circum¬ 
stances, even the fullest triumph of Persian reaction would 
merely be the prelude to fresh popular rebellion. 

In Turkey, the revolutionary movement in the army, led 
by the Young Turks,^ has achieved victory. True, it is only 
half a victory, or even less, since Turkey’s Nicholas IP has 
so far managed to get away with a promise to restore the 
celebrated Turkish constitution. But in a revolution such 
half-victories, such forced and hasty concessions by the old 
regime, are the surest guarantee of new and much more 
decisive, more acute fluctuations of the civil war, involving 
broader masses of the people. And the school of civil war 
is never lost upon nations. It is a hard school, and its com¬ 
plete course necessarily includes victories for the counter¬ 
revolution, the unbridled licence of the infuriated reaction¬ 
aries, the savage reprisals of the old government against 
the rebels, etc. But only incurable pedants and doddering 
mummies can moan over the fact that the nations have 
entered this very painful school. For it is one that teaches 
the oppressed classes how to wage civil war and how to 
carry the revolution to victory. It concentrates in the masses 
of contemporary slaves the hatred which downtrodden, 
benighted and ignorant slaves have always carried within 
them, and which leads to the supreme history-making feats 
of slaves who have realised the shame of their slavery. 

In India lately, the native slaves of the “civilised” British 
capitalists have been a source of worry to their “masters”, 
'rhere is no end to the acts of violence and plunder which 
goes under the name of the British system of government 
in India. Nowhere in the world—with the exception, of 
course, of Russia—will you find such abject mass poverty, 
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such chronic starvation among the people. The most Liber¬ 
al and Radical personalities of free Britain, men like John 
Morley—that authority for Russian and non-Russian Cad- 
ctsj^* that luminary of “‘progressive” journalism (in reality, 
a lackey of capitalism)—become regular Genghis Khans 
when appointed to govern India, and arc capable of sanc¬ 
tioning every means of “pacifying” the population in their 
charge, even to the extent of //ogg///g political protestors! 
Justice, the little weekly of the British Social-Democrats, 
has been banned in India by these Liberal and “Radical” 
scoundrels like Morley. And when Keir Hardie, the British 
M.P. and leader of the Independent Labour Party, had 
the temerity to visit India and speak to the Indians about the 
most elementary democratic demands, the whole British 
bourgeois press raised a howl against this “rebel”. And now 
the most inlluential British newspapers arc in a fury about 
“agitators" who disturb the tranquility of India, and are 
welcoming court sentences and administrative measures in 
the purely Russian, Plchve^^ style to suppress democratic 
Indian publicists. But in India the street is beginning to 
stand up for its writers and political leaders. The infamous 
sentence pronounced by the British jackals on the Indian 
democrat Tilak—he was sentenced to a long term of exile, 
the question in the British House of Commons the other 
day revealing that the Indian jurors had declared for 
acquittal and that the verdict had been passed by the vote 
of the British jurors ]—this revenge against a democrat by 
the lackeys of the money-bag evoked street demonstrations 
and a strike in Bombay. In India, too, the proletariat has 
already developed to conscious political mass struggle— 
and, that being the case, the Russian-style British regime 
in India is doomed! By their colonial plunder of Asian 
countries, the Europeans have succeeded in so steeling one 
of them, japan, that she has gained great military victo¬ 
ries, which have ensured her independent national dcveloj)- 
ment. There can be no doubt that the age-old plunder of 
India by the British, and the contemporary struggle of all 
these “advanced” Europeans against Persian and Indian 
democracy, will steel millions, tens of millions of proletar¬ 
ians in Asia to wage a struggle against their oppressors 
which will be just as victorious as that of the Japanese. The 
class-conscious European worker now has comrades in Asia, 
and their number will grow by leaps and bounds. 
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In (Ihiiiin, too, the revolutionary movement against the 
uKilieval order lias made itself felt with particular force 
in recent months. True, nothing definite can yet be said 
about the present movement—there is such scanty infor¬ 
mation about it and such a spate of reports about revolts 
in various parts of the country. But there can be no doubt 
about the vigorous growth of the “new spirit” and the 
“Kuropean currents” that arc stirring in China, especially 
since the Russo-Japanese war;^2 consequently, the old- 
style Chinese revolts will inevitably develop into a conscious 
democratic movement. That some of the participants in 
colonial plunder are this time greatly concerned is borne 
out by the way the French are acting in Indo-(^hina: they 
licl])cd the “historic authorities” in China to put down the 
revolutionaries! They feared equally for the safety of their 
“own” Asian possessions bordering on China. 

The French bourgeoisie, however, are concerned not only 
over their Asian possessions. The barricades at Villencuve- 
Saint-Gcorges, near Paris, the shooting down of the strikers 
who built these barricades (on Thursday, July 30[17])— 
these events arc renewed evidence of the sharpening of the 
class struggle in Europe. Clemenceau, the Radical, who 
governs France on behalf of the capitalists, is working with 
uncommon zeal to shatter the last lingering remnants of 
republican-bourgeois illusions among the proletariat. The 
shooting down of the workers by troops acting on the 
orders of a “Radical” government has, under (Clemenceau, 
become almost more frequent than before. The French 
socialists have already dubbed Clemenceau “The Red” for 
this; and now, when his agents, gendarmes and generals 
have again shed the blood of the workers, the socialists 
recall the catch-phrase once uttered by this ultra-progres¬ 
sive bourgeois republican to a workers’ delegation: “You 
and 1 are on different sides of the barricade.” Yes, the 
French proletariat and the most extreme bourgeois repub¬ 
licans have finally taken their place on opposite sides of the 
V)arricadc. The French working class shed much blood to 
win and defend the republic, and now, on the basis of the 
fully established republican order, the decisive struggle be¬ 
tween the propertied class and the working people is rapidly 
coming to a head. “It was not simply brutality,” VHtimanile^^ 
wrote of the July 30 events, “it was part of a battle”. The 
generals and the police were bent on provoking the workers 



and tiirnin}* a peaceful unarmed demonstration into a 
massacre. lUit the troops that surrounded and attacked the 
iinanned strikeis and demonstrators met with resistance, 
their action leading to the immediate erection of barricades, 
and to events which arc agitating the whole of France. 
These barricades, VHuinanitc says, were built of boards and 
were ludicrously ineffectual. But that is not important. What 
is important is that the Third Republic had eliminated the 
old habit of barricades: whereas now “Clemcnccau is reviv¬ 
ing that habit ’—and he is just as candid about the matter 
as were ‘‘the butchers of June 1848, and Gallilfet in 1871”,^''* 
on the subject of civil war. 

And the socialist press is not alone in recalling these 
great historic dates in connection with the events of July vSO. 
The bourgeois press is furiously attacking the workers ac¬ 
cusing them of behaving as if they intended to start a 
socialist revolution. One paper cites a minor but charac¬ 
teristic incident indicative of the mood of both sides at the 
scene of action. When the workers were carrying a wound¬ 
ed comrade past General Virvaire, who directed the opera¬ 
tions against the strikers, there were shouts from the 
demonstrators: '"Saluezr And the general of the bourgeois 
republic saluted his wounded enemy. 

The sharpening of the struggle between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie is to be observed in all the advanced 
capitalist countries. The tendency is the same everywhere, 
though it manifests itself differently in accordance with 
the difference in historical conditions, political systems and 
forms of the labour movement. In America and Britain, 
where complete political liberty exists and where the pro¬ 
letariat has no revolutionary and socialist traditions that 
could be called living traditions, this sharpening of the 
struggle is expressed in the mounting movement against the 
trusts, in the extraordinary growth of socialism and the 
increasing attention it is getting from the propertied classes, 
and in workers’ organisations, in some cases purely 
economic ones, that are beginning to enter upon systematic 
and independent proletarian political struggle. In Austria 
and (iermany, and partly also in the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, this sharpening of the class struggle shows itself in 
election campaigns, in party relationships, in the closer 
alignment of the bourgeoisie of all sorts and shades against 
their common enemy, the proletariat, and in the hardening 



of judicial and police persecution. Slowly but surely, the 
two opposing camps are building up their strength, con¬ 
solidating their organisations, drawing apart with increas¬ 
ing sharpness in every sphere of public life, as if preparing, 
silently and intently, for the impending revolutionary bat¬ 
tles. In the Latin countries, Italy and particularly France, 
the sharpening of the class struggle is expressed in espe¬ 
cially stormy, violent, and occasionally forthright revolu¬ 
tionary outbreaks, when the pent-up hatred of the prole¬ 
tariat for its oppressors bursts out with unexpected force, 
and the “peaceful” atmosphere of parliamentary struggle 
gives way to episodes of real civil war. 

The international revolutionary movement of the pro¬ 
letariat does not and cannot develop evenly and in iden¬ 
tical forms in different countries. The full and all-round 
utilisation of every opportunity in every field of activity 
comes only as the result of the class struggle of the workers 
in the various countries. Every country contributes its own 
valuable and specific features to the common stream; but 
in each particular country the movement suffers from its 
own one-sidedness, its own theoretical and practical short¬ 
comings of the individual socialist parties. On the whole 
we clearly see a tremendous step forward of international 
socialism, the rallying of million-strong armies of the pro¬ 
letariat in the course of a series of practical clashes with 
the enemy, and the approach of a decisive struggle with 
the bourgeoisie—a struggle for which the working class is 
far better prepared than in the days of the Commune,that 
last great proletarian insurrection. 

And this step forward of the whole of international 
socialism, along with the sharpening of the revolutionary- 
democratic struggle in Asia, places the Russian revolution 
in a special and especially difficult position. The Russian 
revolution has a great international ally both in Europe 
and in Asia, but, at the same time, and for that very reason, 
it has not only a national, not only a Russian, but also an 
international enemy. Reaction against the mounting pro¬ 
letarian struggle is inevitable in all capitalist countries, and 
it is uniting the bourgeois governments of the whole 
world against every popular movement, against every revo¬ 
lution both in Asia and, particularly, in Europe. The oppor- 
(iinists in our Party, like the majority of the Russian liberal 
intelligentsia, arc still dreaming of a bourgeois revolution 
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in Russia that will “not alienate’’ or scare away the hour- 
Scoisie, that will not engender “excessive" reaction, or lead 
to the seizure of power by the revolutionary classes. Vain 
hopes! A philistine utopia! The amount of indammable 
material in all the advanced countries of the world is 
increasing so speedily, and the conllagration is so clearly 
spreading to most Asian countries which only yesterday 
were in a state of deep slumber, that the intensilkation of 
international bourgeois reaction and the aggravation ol 
every single national revolution arc absolutely inevitable. 

The historical tasks of our revolution are not being per¬ 
formed by the forces of counter-revolution, and cannid be. 
The Russian bourgeoisie are necessarily gravitating more 
and more towards the international anti-proletarian and 
anti-dcmocratic trend. It is not on liberal allies that the 
Russian proletariat should count. It must follow' its ow'ii 
independent path to the complete victory of the revolu¬ 
tion, basing itself on the need for a forcible solution of the 
agrarian question in Russia by the peasant masses them¬ 
selves. helping them to overthrow the rule of the Black- 
Hundred landlords and the Black-Hundred autocracy, 
setting itself the task of establishing a democratic dictator- 
.ship of the proletariat and the peasantry in Russia, and 
remembering that its struggle and its victories are insep¬ 
arable from the international revolutionary movement. 
Le.ss illusions about the liberalism of the counter-revolu¬ 
tionary bourgeoisie (counter-revolutionary both in Russia 
and the world over). More attention to the growth of the 
international revolutionary proletariat! 


Proletary, No. .B.9, 

July 2S (August 5), 1908 
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EVENTS IN THE BALKANS AND IN PERSIA 

The political press in Russia and llirouprliout F.uropc is 
preoccupied lately with the events in the Balkans.'*’ For a 
time a European war seemed dangerou-sly close, and that 
dang;er has by no means been eliminated, though it is much 
more probable that the whole thing will end up in shouting 
and clamour and war w'ill be avoided. 

Let us take a glance at the nature of the crisis and the 
tasks it imposes on the workers’ party in Russia. 

A powerful impetus to the political awakening of the 
Asian peoples was given by the Russo-Japanese War and 
the Rus.sian revolution.*" But this awakening spread .so 
slowly from one country to another that in Persia Russian 
counter-revolution played and continues to play what 
amounts to a decisive role, while in Turkey the revolution 
was at once confronted with a counter-revolutionary co¬ 
alition of the powers, Russia at their head. True, the general 
tone of the European pre.ss and of the diplomatic state¬ 
ments would appear to contradict this. If we are to believe 
these statements and the semi-official prcs.s, there is uni¬ 
versal “sympathy” with regenerated Turkey, a universal 
desire to see her constitutional regime strengthened and 
developed, general praise for the “moderation” of the 
bourgeois Young Turks. 

All these fine words, however, arc typical of the base 
bourgeois hypocrisy of Europe’s present-day reactionary 
governments and pre.sent-day reactionary bourgeoisie. For 
the fact is that not a single European country calling itself 
a democracy, and not a single European bourgeois party 
professing to be democratic, progressive. Liberal, Radical, 
etc., has in any way demonstrated a genuine desire to pro¬ 
mote the victorv and consolidation of the Turkish revolu- 



tion. On the contrary, they all fear its success, for the inev¬ 
itable result of it would be, on the one hand, to foster 
the desire for autonomy and genuine democracy in all the 
Balkan nations and, on the other, ensure the victory of the 
Persian revolution, give fresh impetus to the democratic 
movement in Asia, intensify the struggle for independence 
in India, create free institutions along an immense stretch 
of Russia’s frontier—and, consequently, new conditions 
that would hamper the policy of Black-Hundred tsarism 
and facilitate the rise of the revolution in Russia, etc. 

Essentially, what we see now in the Balkans, Turkey 
and Persia is a counter-revolutionary coalition of the Euro¬ 
pean powers against the mounting tide of democracy in 
Asia. All the efforts of our governments, all the preaching 
of the “big” European papers, arc aimed at glossing over 
this fact, misleading public opinion, covering up with 
hypocritical speeches and diplomatic hocus-pocus the 
coiinter-rciHilutionary coalition of the so-called civilised 
nations of Europe against the nations of Asia, least civilised 
but most energetic in their striving for democracy. And 
the very essence of proletarian policy at this stage should 
be to tear the mask from these bourgeois hypocrites and 
to reveal to the broadest masses of the people the reaction¬ 
ary character of the European governments who, out of 
fear of the proletarian struggle at home, are playing, and 
helping others play, the part of gendarme in relation to 
the revolution in Asia. 

Europe has woven a dense web of intrigue around all 
the Turkish and Balkan events, and the man in the street 
is being hoodwinked by the diplomats, who try to divert 
public attention to trifles, secondary issues, individual 
aspects of present developments, in an effort to obscure the 
meaning of the process as a whole. In contrast to this, our 
task, the task of international Social-Democracy, should be 
to show the people how these developments arc intercon¬ 
nected, to bring out their fundamental trend and under¬ 
lying motives. 

Rivalry among the capitalist powers, anxious to “bite 
off” as big a piece as they can and extend their possessions 
and colonies, coupled with fear of an independent demo¬ 
cratic movement among the nations dependent on or “pro¬ 
tected” by Europe—these are two mainsprings of all Euro¬ 
pean policy. The Young l urks are praised for their moder- 
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ation and restraint, i.c., the Turkish revolution is being 
praised because it is weak, because it is not rousing the 
popular masses to really independent action, because it is 
hostile to the proletarian struggle beginning in the Ottoman 
Empire—and at the same time the plunder of Turkey con¬ 
tinues. The Young Turks are praised for making it possible 
to go on plundering Turkish possessions. They praise the 
Young Turks and continue a policy, the obvious purpose 
of which is to partition ^Turkey, In this connection the 
Social-Democratic Leipziger Volkszeitung made this very 
true and apt comment: 

“In May 1791, far-sif^hted slatcsmcn who were really concerned for 
the well-being of their country carried out a political reform in Poland. 
The King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria praised the Constitu¬ 
tion of May 3, saying it would ‘bring prosperity to a neighbouring 
country*. The whole world extolled the Polish reformers for practising 
‘moderation’, unlike the terrible Jacobins of Paris.... On January 23. 
1793, Prussia, Austria and Russia signed a treaty partitioning Poland! 

“In August 1908, the Young Turks carried out their political reform 
with uncommon smoothness. The whole world praised them for practis¬ 
ing such respectable ‘moderation’, unlike tlic terrible socialists of 
Russia.... Now, in October 1908, we are wiinessing a series ol develop¬ 
ments that presage the partition of Turkey.” 

Indeed, it would be childish to believe the words of the 
diplomats and disregard their deeds, the collective action 
of the powers against revolutionary Turkey. The very jact 
that the present developments were preceded by meetings 
and conversations of the Foreign Ministers and Heads of 
State of several countries, is enough to dispel this naive 
faith in diplomatic statements. In August and September, 
immediately after the Young Turk revolution and just 
before the Austrian and Bulgarian declarations, Mr. Izvol¬ 
sky met King Edward and Premier Clemenceau of the 
French Republic in Karlsbad and Maricnbad; the 
Austrian and Italian Foreign Ministers, von Aehrenthal and 
I'ittoni, met in Salzburg; then came the meetings between 
Izvolsky and Aehrenthal in Buchloe on September 15; 
between Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and Emperor Franz- 
Joseph in Budapest; Izvolsky’s meeting with von Schoen, 
the German Foreign Minister, and later with Tittoni and 
the King of Italy. 

These facts speak for themselves. All the important 
points had been agreed upon before the Austrian and Bul- 
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garian action secretly and directly, at personal meetings of 
kings and ministers, between the six powers: Russia, Aus¬ 
tria, Germany, Italy, France and Britain. The subsequent 
controversy in the press as to whether Aehrenthal was 
speaking the truth when he stated that Italy, Germany and 
Russia had agreed to Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was a farce from beoinnin}!, to end, a sheer 
decefttio/L that can fool only liberal philistincs. The foreign 
policy directors of the European powers—the Izvolskys, 
Aehrcnthals and the whole gang of cvvwncd robbers and 
their ministers—purposely threw this bone to the press: go 
on bickering, gentlemen, over who cheated whom and who 
affronted whom, whether Austria cheated Russia, or Bul¬ 
garia cheated Austria, etc., over wh() was the “first" to 
begin tearing up the Berlin Treaty.over the different 
attitudes to the proposed conference of the powers, and 
so on and so forth. Please keep public attention preoccu¬ 
pied with these interesting and important—oh, very impor¬ 
tant!—questions. That is exactly what we need in order to 
conceal what really matters, namely, that we have already 
come to a preliminary agreement on the main thing, i.e., 
action against the Young Turk revolution, further steps to 
partition Turkey, revision of the Dardanelles^** arrange¬ 
ment on one pretext or another, permission for Russia's 
Black-Hundred tsar to strangle the Persian revolution. 
That is the crux of the matter: that is what we, the leaders 
of the reactionary bourgeoisie of all Europe, really need, 
and that is what we arc doing. As for the liberal simple¬ 
tons in the press and in parliament, they can spend their 
time debating how it all began, who said wdiat. and in 
what guise the policy of colonial plunder and suppression 
of democratic movements is to be finally signed, sealed 
and presented to the world. 

In each of the European Great Powers—with the excep¬ 
tion of Austria, which for the time being is “satiated"— 
the liberal press is accusing its government of inadequate 
defence of its national interests. Everywhere the liberals 
present their country and their government as the most 
maladroit in “utilising” the situation, as having been fooled, 
etc. And that precisely is the policy of our Cadets too. They 
have long been saying that Austria’s successes make them 
“envious" (Mr. Milyukov’s own words). This policy of the 
liberal bourgeoisie in general, and that of our Cadets in 



particular, is the most revolting hypocrisy, the vilest be¬ 
trayal of the genuine interests of progress and freedom. For 
it is a policy which, first, befuddles the democratic con¬ 
sciousness of the masses by hushing up the conspiracy of 
the reactionary governments. Secondly, it impels every 
country to follow a so-called active foreign policy, i.e., it 
sanctions the system of colonial robbery and interference 
by the powers in Balkan afTairs, interference which is 
always reactionary. Thirdly, it plays directly into the 
hands of reaction, interesting the people in how much “we'’ 
will receive, how much “we” will get out of the booty, how 
much “we” can bargain for “ourselves”. What the reaction¬ 
ary governments need most, at this juncture, is precisely 
the opportunity to plead that “public opinion” supports 
their territorial seizures, demands for “compensation”, etc. 
Look, they say, the press of my country accuses me of 
excessive generosity, of inadequate defence of the national 
interests, of being too pliable, and it threatens war. Con¬ 
sequently, my demands are most “modest and fair”, and 
must therefore be met in full! 

The policy of the Russian Cadets, like that of the Euro¬ 
pean liberal bourgeoisie, is one of subservience to the 
reactionary governments, defence of colonial aggrandise¬ 
ment and plunder, and interference in the affairs of other 
countries. The Cadet policy is especially harmful because 
il is being conducted under the “opposition” flag, and there¬ 
fore misleads very many, wins the confidence of those 
who have no faith in the Russian Government and corrupts 
the masses. Therefore, our Diima*^^ deputies and all our 
Party organisations must bear in mind that we cannot make 
a single serious step forward in Social-Democratic propa¬ 
ganda and agitation about the Balkan events without re¬ 
vealing —from the Dum<i rostrum, in leaflets and at meet¬ 
ings—the connection between the reactionary policy of 
the autocracy and the hypocritical opposition of the Cadets. 
We shall never be able to explain to the people how harmful 
and reactionary the policy of the tsarist government is, 
unless we explain that Cadet foreign policy is essentially 
the same. We cannot combat chauvinism and the Black- 
Hundred spirit in foreign policy, unless we combat the 
phrase-mongering, the posing, the mental reservations and 
dodges of the C.adets. 

Wlieie concessions 1o the liberal bourgeois point (»f 



view lead socialists will be seen from the following example. 
In the well-known opportunist journal Sozialistische Mo~ 
natshefte (Socialist — ?f? — Monthly )» Max Schippel has 
this to say on the Balkan crisis: “Nearly all thinking party 
members would consider it a mistake if the view which was 
recently expressed once more in our Berlin Central Organ 
[Vorwdrts]^^ prevailed, the view that Germany has nothing 
to look for in either the present or future revolutions in 
the Balkans. Certainly, we should not strive for territorial 
acquisitions.... But there can be no doubt that the major 
realignments of the powers in this area, which is an impor¬ 
tant connecting link between Europe, the whole of Asia 
and part of Africa, have a direct bearing on our interna¬ 
tional position. ... For the time being the reactionary Rus¬ 
sian colossus is of no decisive importance.... We have 
no reason to see in Russia an enemy always and every¬ 
where, as she was regarded bv the democrats of the 
fifties” (S. 1319). 

This silly liberal, parading as a socialist, has failed to 
notice Russia’s reactionary intrigues behind her “solici¬ 
tude” for the “Slav brothers”! By using the words “we” 
(meaning the German bourgeoisie), “our” position, etc., 
he has failed to notice either the blow dealt the Young Turk 
revolution, or Russia’s action against the Persian revolu¬ 
tion! 

Schippel’s statement appeared in the October 22 issue of 
the journal. On October 18 (5), Novoye Vremyar- published 
a vitriolic article alleging that the “anarchy in Tabriz has 
reached incredible dimensions” and the city has been “half 
destroyed and sacked by semi-savage revolutionaries”. In 
other words, the victory of the revolution over the Shah’s 
troops in Tabriz has immediately aroused the fury of the 
semi-official Russian journal. It describes Sattar Khan, 
leader of the Persian revolutionary forces, as the “Puga¬ 
chov of Aderbaijan” (Aderbaijan, or Azerbaijan, is the 
northern province of Persia and, according to Rcclus, ac¬ 
counts for nearly one-fifth of the total population; Tabriz is 
the capital of the province). “One is entitled to ask,” Novoye 
Vremydi wrote, “whether Russia can endlessly tolerate these 
outrages, which are ruining our lucrative trade on the 
Persian frontier.... It should be borne in mind that all 
Eastern Transcaucasia and Aderbaijan are an ethiudogical 
whole.... Tatar semi-intellectuals in Transcaucasia, foi gct- 
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ting that tluy arc Russian subjects, have displayed warm 
sympathy fur the distiiihances in Tabriz and are sending 

volunteers to that city_What is much more important 

for us is that Aderbaijan, which borders on Russia, should 
be pacified. Deplorable though it may be, circumstances 
might compel Russia, despite her strong desire not to inter¬ 
fere, to take this task upon herself.” 

On October 20, the German Frankfurter Zetiung carried 
a dispatch from St. Petersburg that Russian occupation of 
Aderbaijan is contemplated by way of “compensation”. On 
October 24 (11), the same paper published a telegram from 
labriz: days ago six battalions of Russian infantryy 

suplforled by cavalry and artillery^ crossed the Persian 
frontier and are today expected in Tabriz.^'' 

The Russian troops were crossing the Persian frontier 
on the very day when Max Schippel, slavishly repeating the 
assurances and the outcries of the liberal and police press, 
was telling the German workers that Russia's importance 
as a reactionary colossus was now a thing of the past, and 
that to regard Russia as an enemy under all circumstances 
would be a mistake! 

There is to be a new massacre of Persian revolution¬ 
aries by the troops of Nicholas the Bloody. The unofficial 
Lyakhov is being followed by the official occupation of 
Aderbaijan, and the repetition in Asia of what Russia did 
in Europe in 1840, when Nicholas I sent his troops against 
the Hungarian revolution. At that time there were genuine 
democrats among the bourgeois parties of Europe, who 
were capable of fighting for freedom, and not only hypocrit¬ 
ically talking about freedom, as all the bourgeois demo¬ 
crats do in our day. Russia had then to play the part of 
European gendarme against at any rate a few European 
countries. Today all the biggest European powers, not 
excluding the “democratic” republic of the “red” Clemen- 
ceau, mortally afraid as they arc of any extension of 
democracy at home because it would benefit the proletar¬ 
iat, are helping Russia play the gendarme in Asia. 

'riicrc cannot be the slightest doubt that “freedom of 
action ” for Russia against the Persian revolution was part 
of the Seplnnbcr reactionary conspiracy!^ of Russia, Aus¬ 
tria, Germany, Italy, France and Britain. Whether this was 
stated in some secret document (which may be published 
many years hence in a collection of historical materials) or 
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whctlicr it was only intimated l>y l/volsky to his most 
obliging lellow-ncgoliators, or whether the latter “hinted" 
that they intended to ])ass from “oceupation” to “annexa- 
tion'’, and that the Russians would perhaps like to pass 
from the L>'akhov policy to “occupation ’, or whether some 
other arrangement was made—all that is not of the least 
importance. \Vhat is important is that, however informal, 
the September counter-revolutionary conspiracy of the 
powers is a fads the significance of which becomes increas¬ 
ingly clear with every ]mssing day. It is a conspiracy against 
the proletariat and democracy. It is a conspiracy for <lirectly 
suppressing the revolution in Asia, or at least for ilealing 
it indirect blows. It is a conspiracy for the continuation of 
C(donial plunder and territorial conquest in the Balkans 
today, in Persia tt»inorr(»w, maybe in Asia Minor and Egypt 
the day after, etc., etc. 

Only the world proletarian rcvoluti(m can overthrow this 
combined power «)f the (rowned bandits and international 
capital. The urgent task of all socialist parties is to intensify 
agitation among the masses, unmask the diplomats of all 
countries at their tricks and bring out all the facts for the 
people to see—the facts revealing the infamous role of all 
the allied hou'crs without cxce])tion—both as direct per¬ 
formers of the functions of the gendarme, and as his abettors, 
friends and linanciers. 

An extremely onerous, but at the same time extremely 
noble and momentous task falls now to the Russian Social- 
Democratic deputies in the Duma, where a statement by 
Izvolsky and a (juestion by the Cadets and Octobrists-’* 
are expected. The Social-Democratic deputies arc members 
of a body that is a screen for the policy of the chief reac¬ 
tionary power, the chief plotter of counter-revolution, and 
they must find in tliemsclves the courage and ability to 
tell the xchole truth. y\t a time like this, the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic deputies in the Black-Hundred Duma arc people to 
whom much is given and of whom much is required. For 
apart from them there is no one in the Duma to voice the 
protest against tsarism from positions other than those of 
the Cadets and Octobrists. And a Cadet “protest'’, at such 
times and in the present circumstances, is worse than no 
protest at all sinre it can be made only frum amidst the 
selfsame capitalist wolf-pack, and on behalf of the selfsame 
wolfish policy. 
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Our Duma ^^roup and all our other Party orf^anisations 
should therefore set lu work at once. Agitation among the 
masses is now a hundredfold more important than in 
oidinary times. Three propositions should take first place in 
all our Party agitation. First, in contrast to the whole of 
the reactionary and liberal press—from the Black Hun¬ 
dreds to the (ladets—Social-Democrats should expose the 
diplomatic game of conferences, agreement of the powers, 
alliances with Britain against Austria, or with Austria 
against Germany, or any other. Our job is to reveal the 
fart, that there exists a reactionary conspiracy of the 
powers, a conspiracy which the governments arc doing 
everything they possibly can to conceal behind the farce 
of public negotiations. Our policy should be to denounce 
this diplomatic farce, bring the truth to the people, expose 
international anti-proletarian reaction! Secondly, we 
should reveal the real, as distinct from the asserted, results 
of this conspiracy, namely, the blow to the 'Furkish revo¬ 
lution, Russia’s assistance in strangling the Persian revo¬ 
lution, interference in the affairs of other nations, and vio¬ 
lation of that fundamental democratic principle, the right 
of nations to self-determination. That right is championed 
l)y our programme and the programmes of all the Social- 
Democratic i)arties of the world. And there can be nothing 
more reactionary than the solicitude of the Austrians on 
the one hand, and the Russian Black Hundreds on the 
other, for their “Slav brothers”. This “solicitude” is being 
used to screen the vile intrigues that have long won Rus¬ 
sia iKJtoriety in the Balkans. This “solicitude” always boils 
down to encroachments on genuine democracy in one 
Balkan country or another. There is only one sincere way 
for the powers to show “solicitude” for the Balkan nations, 
and that is to leave them alone, stop harassing them by 
foreign interference, stop putting spokes in the wheel of 
the Turkish revolution. But, of course, the working class 
cannot expect that kind of policy from the bourgeoisie. 

All the bourgeois parties, including the most liberal and 
“democratic” in name, our Cadets included, support capi¬ 
talist foreign policy. That is the third thing which the 
Social-Democrats must with special vigour bring to the 
knowledge of the people. For, to all intents and purposes, 
the liberals and Ciladets stand for the present rivalry be¬ 
tween the capitalist nations, differing with the Black Hun- 
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clrccls onJy as to the lonns this should take, and iiLsisting* 
(Hilv on inicrnatiinial a,i»ri*inu‘iits <lilt’crent Ironi those upon 
wliicli the ^^ovelluncni now vclics. And this liberal struggle 
against one variety of bourgeois foreign policy in favour of 
another variety of that same policy, these liberal reproaches 
levelled at the government for lagging behind other 
countries (in rapine and intervention!) have the most cor¬ 
rupting etfect on the masses. Down with all colonial 
policy, down with the whole policy of intervention and 
capitalist struggle for the conquest of foreign lands and 
foreign j)opulations, for new privileges, new markets, 
control of the Straits, cic.l Social-Democrats do not sub¬ 
scribe to the stupid philistine utopia of ‘‘peaceful and just ' 
capitalist progress. They struggle against the whole of 
capitalist society as such, in the knowledge that there is 
no other champion of peace and liberty in the world than 
the international revolutionary proletariat. 

P.S. After this article had been sent to the press, the 
papers published a dispatch of the SL Petersburg lelcgraph 
Agency denying the report about Russian troops having 
crossed the Persian border. The dispatch was published in 
the Frankfurter Zeilung of October 24, in the second morn¬ 
ing edition. The third edition carried a report from Con¬ 
stantinople dated October 21, 10.50 pj?L, stating that on 
the evening of the 24 th news of the Russian troops cross¬ 
ing the Persian border had reached Constantinople. 1 he 
foreign press, xe^ith the exception of the socialist papers, is 
so far silent on the Russian invasion of Persia. 

To sum up: we are not yet in a position to learn the 
whole truth. At any late, the ‘denials" emanating froiv 
the tsarist governnient and the .S7. Petersburg Telegraph 
Agency are not, of course, to be trusted. That Russia, with 
the knowledge of the powers, is lighting the Persian 
revolution with every means at her command, from intrigue 
to the sending of troops, is a fact. That her policy is to 
occupy Azerbaijan, is likewi.se beyond doubt. And if the 
troops have not yet crossed the border, then very probably 
all the preparations for them to do so have already been 
made. There is no smoke without fire. 
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From MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAUST BUREAU^"* 


The only subject on the agenda on which a short report 
was read, and on which there was a discussion of not 
inconsiderable interest, proved to be the question of colo¬ 
nial ref onus. The Dutch delegate Van Kol, who made him¬ 
self famous by his opportunist resolution on the colonial 
question at Stuttgart, tried in his report by a somewhat 
different approach to drag in his favourite idea of a “pos¬ 
itive” colonial programme for Social-Democracy. Setting 
aside completely the struggle of Social-Democrats against 
colonial policy, their agitation among the masses against 
colonial robbery, the awakening of a spirit of resistance 
and opposition among the oppressed masses in the colo¬ 
nics, Van Kol concentrated all his attention on a list of 
possii>lc “reforms” of life in the colonics within the pres¬ 
ent system. Like a benevolent official, he listed a variety 
of questions, beginning with property in land and ending 
with schools, encouragement of industry, prisons, etc., all 
the time underlining the necessity of being as practical as 
possible—for example, reckoning with the fact that uni¬ 
versal suffrage is not always applicable to savages, that 
sometimes one cannot but agree with the necessity of 
introducing compulsory labour in the colonies instead of 
prisons, etc., etc. The whole report was saturated with a 
spirit, not of proletarian class struggle, but of the most 
petty-bourgeois—and even worse, bureaucratic—peddling of 
“reforms”. In conclusion he suggested that a committee be 
appointed from the five main countries possessing colonies 
to draw up a colonial programme for Social-Democracy. 

Molkenbuhr on behalf of the Germans, and some Belgians, 
tentatively sought to follow Van Kol, differing from him 
only on details—whclher a single common programme was 
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necessary, wouldn't this be stereotyping, and so forth, 
lliis approach to the question served van K(»l*s purpose, 
because the very thing he wanted was to reduce everything 
to ‘‘practical details'*, and to show that “in practice” the 
differences were smaller than it seemed at Stuttgart. But 
Kautsky and Ledebour discussed the question in principle, 
and attacked the fundamental hypocrisy of Van Kol's 
whole position. Van Kol declares, said Kautsky, that in 
particular cases universal suffrage is inapplicable; there¬ 
fore, in one form or another he accepts despotism in the 
colonies, because he does not propose any other elector¬ 
al system, nor can he do so. Van Kol conceives the pos¬ 
sibility of compulsory labour, said Ledebour; therefore, he 
opens the door to bourgeois policy which uses thousands 
of different pretexts f<ir preserving slavery in the colonies. 
Van Kol defended himself extremely stubbornly and 
extremely badly, asserting for example that sometimes you 
can’t do without taxes in kind, that “he saw this himself 
in Java”, that the Papuans don't know what voting means, 
that at the elections things are sometimes decided by pure 
superstition or by getting the voters drunk on rum, etc. 
Kautsky and Ledebour ridiculed these arguments, asserting 
that our common democratic programme is unquestionably 
applicable to the colonies as well, and that it is essential 
to bring to the fore the struggle against capitalism in the 
colonics too. Is the superstition of our “educated” Catholics 
any better than the superstitions of the savages, asked 
Ledebour. Even if parliamentary and representative insti¬ 
tutions arc not always applicable, said Kautsky, democracy 
is always applicable, and the struggle against every depar¬ 
ture from democracy is always obligatory. The respective 
policies of revolutionary and opportunist Social-Democracy 
were brought out with complete clarity as a result f)f this 
discussion, and Van Kol, seeing that his motion would 
undoubtedly receive “a first class funeral”, himself with¬ 
drew it. 


Proletary, No. .S7, 
October IG (29), 1908 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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From LETTER TO MAXIM GORKY 

January 3. 1911 

As icj(ards quixotism in the international policy of Social- 
Democracy, I think, you are wrong. It is the revisionists 
who have long been asserting that colonial policy is pro¬ 
gressive, that it implants capitalism and that therefore it 
is senseless to “accuse it of greed and cruelty”, for “without 
these qualities" capitalism is 'liamstrung”. 

It would be quixotism and whining if Social-Democrats 
were to tell the workers that there could be salvation some¬ 
where apart from the development of capitalism, not 
through the development of capitalism. But we do not say 
this. We say: capital devours you, will devour the Persians, 
will devour everyone and go on devouring until you over¬ 
throw it. That is the truth. And we do n(»t forget to add: 
except through the growth of capitalism there is no 
guarantee of victory over it. 

Marxists do not defend a single reactionary meOsSurc, 
such as banning trusts, restricting trade, etc. But to each 
his fiiiV/. Let Khomyakov and (k). build railways across 
Persia, let them send Lyakhovs, but the job of the Marxists 
is to exfHise them to the workers. If it devours, say the 
Marxists, if it strangles, fight back. 

Resistance to colonial policy and international plunder 
by means of organising the proletariat, by means of defend¬ 
ing freedom for the proletarian struggle, does not retard 
the development of capitalism but accelerates it, forcing 
it to resort to more civilised, technically higher methods 
of capitalism. There is capitalism and capitalism. There 
is Black-Hundred-Octobrist capitalism and Narodnik 
(“realistic, democratic", full of “activity”) capitalism. The 
more we cxlwsr capitalism before the w'orkers for its “greed 
and cruelty ’, the more difficult is it for capitalism of the 
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first order to persist, the more surely is it bound to pass 
into capitalism of the second order. And this just suits us, 

(his just suits the proletariat_ 

'riie international proletariat is pressing capitalism in 
(wo ways: by c»)nvcrting Octobrist capitalism into demo¬ 
cratic capitalism and, because it drives Octobrist captalism 
away from itself, by transplanting this capitalism to the 
savages. This, however, enlarges the basis of capitalism 
and brings its death nearer. There is practically no Octob¬ 
rist capitalism left in Western Europe; practically all 
capitalism is democratic. Octobrist capitalism has gone 
from Britain and France to Russia and Asia. The Russian 
revolution and the revolutions in Asia = the struggle for 
ousting Octobrist capitalism and replacing it by democratic 
capitalism. And democratic capitalism = the last t>f its kind. 
It has no next stage to go on to. The next stage is its death. 

Sent frcmi Paris 
to the ls!c Ilf Capri 
(Italy) 

Pirst published in l(tJ4 
in I.riii/i I 
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SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE NAME OF THE R.S.D.L.P. 
AT THE FUNERAL OF PAUL AND LAURA LAFARGUE 

November 20 (December 3), 1911 

(iomvivilcs, vm behalf of the Russian Social-Democratic 
i.aboiir Party 1 wish to convey our feelings of deep sorrow 
on the death of Paul and Laura Lafarguc. Even in the 
period of preparation for the Russian revolution, the class- 
conscious workers and all Social-Democrats of Russia 
learned profound respect for Lafarguc as one of the most 
gifted and profound disseminators of the ideas of Marxisnj, 
ideas that were so brilliantly confirmed by the class struggle 
(luring the Russian revolution and counter-revolution. 
United under the banner of those ideas, the vanguard of 
the Russian workers waged an organised mass struggle 
and dealt a blow to absolutism, it upheld, as it continues 
to uphold, the cause of socialism, the cause of the revolu¬ 
tion, the cause of democracy despite the treachery, vacilla¬ 
tion, and irresolution of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

For the Russian worker Social-Democrats I.afargue sym- 
lioliscd two eras: the era in which the revolutionary youth 
n{ France, animated by republican ideas, marched shoulder 
to shoulder with the French workers to attack the Empire, 
and the era in which the French proletariat, under Marxist 
leadership, waged a sustained class struggle against the 
entire bourgeois system and prepared for the final battle 
against the bourgeoisie to win socialism. 

We, Russian Social-Democrats, who have experienced 
all the oppression of an absolutism impregnated with 
Asiatic barbarity, and who have had the good fortune, 
through the writings of Lafarguc and his friends, directly 
to draw on the revolutionary experience and revolutionary 
thought of the European workers—we can now see with 
particular clarity liow rapidly we are nearing the triumph 
of the cause to which Lafarguc devoted all his life. The 
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Russian revolution ushered in an era of democratic revo¬ 
lutions throughout Asia, and 800 million people are now 
joining in the democratic movement of the whole of the 
civilised world. In Europe, too, there are increasing signs 
that the era of so-called peaceful bourgeois parliamentar- 
ianism is drawing to an end, to give place to an era of revo¬ 
lutionary battles by a proletariat that has been organised 
and educated in the spirit of Marxist ideas, and that will 
overthrow bourgeois rule and establish a communist system. 

Sotsial-Dcmokrat, No. 25, Collecfcd Works, 

December 8 (21). 1911 Vol. 17, p|). .SOl-O'i 



From THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE SIXTH 
(PRAGUE) ALL-RUSSIA CONFERENCE 
OF THE R.S.D.L.P.2" 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT’S ATTACK ON PERSIA^ 

The Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party protests 
afjainst the rapacious policy of the tsarist gang which is 
bent on suppressing the freedom of the Persian people 
and, in pursuing this policy, docs not shrink from carrying 
out the most barbarous and infamous acts. 

The Conference places on record that the alliance be¬ 
tween the Russian and British governments which the 
Russian liberals arc widely advertising and supporting in 
every way, is directed primarily against the revolutionary 
movement of the democratic forces in Asia, and that, by 
virtue of this alliance, the Liberal government of Britain 
is a party to the bhtody atrocities perpetrated by the tsarist 
government. 

The Conference expresses its unqualified sympathy for 
the struggle waged by the Persian people and, particularly, 
by the Persian Social-Democratic Party, which has lost so 
many of its members in the fight against the tsarist butchers. 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION'S 

In view of the campaign of propaganda conducted by the 
government and liberal newspapers (Rerli) in favour of 
taking advantage of the revolutionary movement in China 
in order to annex, in the interests of Russian capitalists, 
the Chinese provinces bordering on Russia, the Conference 
recognises the world-wide importance of the revolutionary 
struggle of the Chinese people, which is bringing emancipa¬ 
tion to Asia and is undennining the rule of the European 
bourgeoisie. 'Flic Conference hails the revolutionary repub- 
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licans of China, Icstiiics to the profound enthusiasm and 
complete sympathy with which the proletariat of Russia 
is following the successes of the revolutionary people of 
China, and condemns the behaviour of the Russian liberals 
who are supporting tsarism’s policy of conquest. 

Written in January 1012 Collected Works, 

rublishcd in February 1912 
in a pamphlet AU-Rusda 
Conference of the RS.D.L.P. 

(\"ntral Committee 
riiblislnn^; House. Paris 



DEMOCRACY AND NAKODISM IN CHINA 

I’hc article by Suji ^'at-sen, provisional President of the 
Chinese Republic, which we lake from the Brussels socialist 
newspaper, Lc Pcuplcy is of exceptional interest to us 
Russians. 

It is said that the onlooker sees most of the game. And 
Sun Yat-sen is a most interesting “onlooker”, for he appears 
to be wholly uninformed about Russia despite his Euro¬ 
pean education. And now, quite independently of Russia, 
of Russian experience and Russian literature, this enlight¬ 
ened spokesman of militant and victorious Chinese democ¬ 
racy, which has won a republic, poses purely Russian 
questions. A progressive Chinese democrat, he argues 
exactly like a Russian. His similarity to a Russian Narod¬ 
nik-* is so great that it goes as far as a complete identity 
of fundamental ideas and of many individual expressions. 

The onlooker sees most of the game. The platform of the 
great Chinese democracy—for that is what Sun Yat-sen’s 
article represents—impels us, and provides us with a con¬ 
venient occasion, to examine anew, in the light of recent 
world events, the relation between democracy and Narod- 
ism in modern bourgeois revolutions in Asia. This is one 
of the most serious questions confronting Russia in the 
revolutionary epoch which began in 1905. And it confronts 
not only Russia, but the whole of Asia, as will be seen from 
the platform of the provisional President of the Chinese 
Republic, particularly when this platform is compared with 
the revolutionary developments in Russia, Turkey, Persia 
and China. In very many and very essential respects, Rus¬ 
sia is undoubtedlv an Asian country and, what is more, one 
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of the most benlglited, medieval and shamefully backward 
of Asian countries. 

Beginning with its distant and lone forerunner, the noble¬ 
man Herzen, and continuing right up to its mass repre¬ 
sentatives, the members of the Peasant Union-*^^ of 1905 
and the Trudovik'^^ deputies to the first three Dumas of 
1906-12, Russian bourgeois democracy has had a Narodnik 
colouring. Bourgeois democracy in China, as we now sec, 
has the same Narodnik colouring. I-et us now consider, 
with Sun Yat-sen as an example, the “social significance” 
of the ideas generated by the dcc]i-going revolutionary 
movement of the hundreds of millions who are finally be¬ 
ing drawn into the stream of world capitalist civilisation. 

Every line of Sun Yat-seivs platform breathes a spirit 
of militant and sincere democracy. It reveals a thorough 
understanding of the inadequacy of a “racial” revolution. 
There is not a trace in it of indifference to political issues, 
or even of underestimation of }>olitical liberty, or of the 
idea that Chinese “social reform”, Chinese constitutional 
reforms, etc., could be compatible with (’ihincse autocracy. 
It stands for complete democracy and the demand for a 
republic. It squarely poses the question of the conditiem of 
the masses, of the mass struggle. It expresses warm svm- 
pathy for the toiling and exploited people, faith in their 
strength and in the justice of their cause. 

Before us is the truly great ideology of a truly great 
people capable not only of lamenting its age-long slavery 
and dreaming of liberty and equality, but of fighting the 
age-long oppressors of China. 

One is naturally inclined to compare the provisional 
President of the Republic in benighted, inert, Asiatic China 
with the presidents of various republics in Europe and 
America, in countries of advanced culture. The presidents 
in those republics arc all businessmen, agents or puppets 
of a bourgeoisie rotten to the core and besmirched from 
head to foot with mud and blood—not the blood of 
padishahs and emperors, but the blood of striking workers 
shot down in the name of progress and civilisation. In 
those countries the presidents represent the bourgeoisie, 
which long ago renounced all the ideals of its youth, has 
thoroughly prostituted itself, sold itself body and soul to 
the millionaires and multimillionaires, to the feudal lords 
turned bourgeois, etc. 
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In (lliina, the Asiatic provisional President of the Re¬ 
public is a revolutionary democrat, endowed with the no¬ 
bility and heroism of a class that is rising, not declining, 
a class that does not dread the future, but believes in it 
and fights for it selflessly, a class that docs not cling to 
maintenance and restoration of the past in order to safe¬ 
guard its privileges, but hates the past and knows how to 
cast off its dead and stifling decay. 

Does that mean, then, that the materialist West has hope¬ 
lessly decayed and that light shines only from the mystic, 
religious East? No, quite the opposite. It means that the 
East has definitely taken the Western path, that new 
hundreds of millions of people will from now' on share in 
the struggle for the ideals which the West Iras already 
w'orked out for itself. What has decayed is the Western 
bourgeoisie, which is already confronted by its grave-digger, 
the proletariat. But in Asia there is still a bourgeoisie 
capable of championing sincere, militant, consistent democ¬ 
racy, a worthy comrade of France’s great men of the Enlight¬ 
enment and great leaders of the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

The chief representative, or the chief stK'ial bulw'ark, 
of this Asian bourgeoisie that is still capable of supporting 
a historically progressive cause, is the peasant. And side 
by side with him there already exists a liberal l:)ourgeoisie 
whose leaders, men like Yiian Shih-kai, are above all 
capable of treachery: yesterday they feared the emperor, 
and cringed before him; then they betrayed him when they 
saw the strength, and sensed the victory, of the revolution¬ 
ary democracy; and tomorrow they wdll betray the 
democrats to make a deal wdth some old or new “consti¬ 
tutional” emperor. 

The real emancipation of the Chinese people from age¬ 
long slavery w^ould be impossible without the great, sin¬ 
cerely democratic entluisiasin wdiich is rousing the working 
masses and making them capable of miracles, and w'hich 
is evident from every sentence of Sun Yat-sen’s plat¬ 
form. 

But the Chinese Narodnik combines this ideology of 
militant democracy, firstly, with socialist dreams, with 
hopes of China avoiding the capitalist path, of preventing 
capitalism, and, secondly, with a plan for, and advocacy 
of, radical agrarian reform. It is these two last ideological 
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and political trends that constitute the element which 
forms Narodisfn —Narodism in the specific sense of that 
term, i.e., as distinct from democracy, as a supplement to 
democracy. 

What is the origin and significance of these trends? 

Had it not been for the immense spiritual and revolu¬ 
tionary upsurge of the masses, the Chinese democracy 
would have been unable to overthrow the old order and 
establish the republic. Such an upsurge presupposes and 
evokes the most sincere sympathy for the condition of the 
working masses, and the bitterest hatred for their oppres¬ 
sors and exploiters. And in F.urope and America—from 
which the progressive Chinese, all the (Chinese wlio have 
experienced this upsurge, have borrowed llicir ideas of 
liberation—emancipation from the bourgeoisie, i.e., social¬ 
ism, is the immediate task. This is bound to arouse 
sympathy for stKialism among Chinese democrats, and is 
the source of their subjective socialism. 

They are subjectively socialists because they are opposed 
to oppression and exploitation of the masses. But the 
objective conditions of China, a backward, agricultural, 
semi-feudal country numbering nearly 500 million people, 
place on the order of the day only one specific, historically 
distinctive form of this oppression and exploitation, namely, 
feudalism. Feudalism was based on the predominance of 
agriculture and natural economy. I'hc source of the feudal 
exploitation of the Chinese peasant was his aftacbmrrit 
to the land in .some form. The political exponents of this 
exploitation were the feudal lords, all together and indi¬ 
vidually, with the emperor as the head of the whole- 
system. 

But it appears that out of the subjectively socialist ideas 
and programmes of the Chinese democrat there emerges 
in fact a programme for ‘^changing all the juridical foun¬ 
dations” of “immovable property” alone, a programme for 
the abolition of feudal exploitation almie. 

That is the essence of Sun Yat-.sen’s Narodism, of his 
progressive, militant, revolutionary programme for bour¬ 
geois-democratic agrarian reform, and of his quasi-socialist 
theory. 

From the point of view of doctrine, this theory is that 
of a petty-bourgeois “socialist” reactionary. For the idea 
that capitalism can be “prevented” in China and that a 



''social revolution” there will be made easier by the coun¬ 
try's backwardness, and so on, is altogether reactionary. 
And Sun Yat-sen himself, with inimitable, one might say 
virginal, naivete, smashes liis reactionary Narodnik theory 
l)y admitting what reality forces him to admit, namely, 
that "China is on the eve of a gigantic industrial [i.e., 
capitalist] development”, that in China “trade [i.e., capital¬ 
ism] will develop to an enormous extent”, that “in fifty 
years we shall have many Shanghais”, i.e., huge centres of 
ca|)italist wealth and proletarian need and poverty. 

l>ut the question arises: does Sun Yat-sen, on the basis 
of his reactionary economic theory, uphold an actually 
reactionary agrarian programme? That is the crux of the 
matter, its most interesting point, and one on which cur¬ 
tailed and emasculated liberal quasi-Marxism is often at 
a loss. 

I'hc fact of the matter is that he does not. The dialectics 
of the social relations in China reveals itself precisely in 
the fact that, while sincerely sympathising with socialism 
in Europe, the Chinese democrats have transformed it 
into a reactionary theory, and on the basis of this reaction¬ 
ary theory of “preventing” capitalism arc championing a 
{mniy capitalist, a maximum capitalist, agrarian 
programme! 

Indeed, what does the “economic revolution”, of which 
Sun Yat-sen talks so pompously and obscurely at the 
beginning of his article, amount to? 

It amounts to the transfer of rent to the state, i.e., land 
nationalisation, by some sort of single tax along Henry 
Cicorge lines. There is absolutely nothing else that is real 
in the “economic revolution” proposed and advocated by 
Sun Yat-sen. 

The difference between the value of land in some remote 
peasant area and in Shanghai is the difference in the rate 
of rent. The value of land is capitalised rent. To make the 
"cuhauced value” of land the “property of the people” 
means transferring the rent, i.e., land ownership, to the 
state, or, in other words, nationalising the land. 

Is such a reform possible within the framework of capi¬ 
talism? It is not only possible but it represents the purest, 
most consistent, and ideally perfect capitalism. Marx 
|)ointcd this out in Ihc Poverty of Philosophy, he proved 
it in detail in Volume HI of Capital, and developed it with 
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particular clarity in his controversy with Rodbcrtiis in 
I hroyics o/ Surplus Value. 

Land nationalisation makes it possible to abolish abso¬ 
lute rent, leaving only differential rent. According to Marx’s 
theory, land nationalisation means a maximum elimination 
of medieval monopolies and medieval relations in agri¬ 
culture, maximum freedom in buying and selling land, and 
maximum facilities for agriculture to adapt itselt to the 
market. The irony of history is that Narodism, under the 
guise of "combating capitalism” in agriculture, champions 
an agrarian programme that, if fully carried out, would 
mean the must rapid development of capitalism in agri¬ 
culture. 

What ec(»iiomic necessity is behind the spread of the most 
progressive bouigcois-deinocratic agrarian programmes in 
one of the most backward peasant countries of Asia? It is 
the necessity of destroying feudalism in all its forms and 
manifestations. 

The more C^hina lagged behind Fairope and Japan, the 
more it was threatened with fragmentation and national 
disintegratifui. It could be “renovated” only by the heroism 
of the revolutionary masses, a heroism capable of creating 
a Chinese republic in the sphere of politics, and of ensur¬ 
ing, through land nationalisation, the most rapid capitalist 
progress in the sphere of agriculture. 

Whether and to what extent this will succeed is another 
question. In their bourgeois revolutions, various countries 
achieved various degrees of political and agrarian democ¬ 
racy, and in the most diverse combinations. The decisive 
factors will he the international situation and the alignment 
of the social forces in China. The emperor will certainly 
try to unite the feudal lords, the bureaucracy and the clergy 
in an attempt at restoration. Yiian Shih-kai, who represents 
a bourgeoisie that has only just changed from liberal- 
monarchist to liberal-republican (for how long?), will pursue 
a policy of manoeuvring between monarchy and revolution. 
The revolutionary bourgeois democracy, represented by Sun 
Yat-sen, is correct in seeking ways and means of “renovat¬ 
ing” China through maximum development of the initiative, 
determination and boldne.ss of the pea.sant masses in the 
matter of political and agrarian reforms. 

Lastly, the Chinese proletariat will increase as the num¬ 
ber of Shanghais increases. It will probably form some kind 



of (Ihincsc Social-Dcmocralic labour parly whicli, while 
crilicisiiif? the petty-bourffcois utopias and reactionary views 
of Sun Yat-sen, will certainly take care to single out, defend 
and develop the revolutionary-democratic core of his polit¬ 
ical and agrarian programme. 

Arvsltiiya Zvcula No. 17, Collected Works, 

July l.'i, 1912 Vol. 18, pp. 1G3-G9 

Si)>iu(l: VI. Ilyin 



THE END OF THE ITALO-TUBKISH WAR^’ 


Representatives ol hale and 'I’nrkey have signed pre¬ 
liminary terms of peace, according to telegraphic reports. 

Italy has “won " the war, which she launched a year ago 
to seize Turki.sh possessions in Africa. From now on, Tri¬ 
poli will belong to Italy, it is worth while taking a look at 
this typical colonial war, waged by a “civilised” twentieth- 
century nation. 

What caused the w'ar? The greed of the Italian money¬ 
bags and capitalists, who need new markets and new 
achievements for Italian imperialism. 

What kind of war was it? A perfected, civilised blood¬ 
bath, the massacre of Arabs with the help of the “latest" 
weapons. 

The Arabs put up a desperate resistance. When, at the 
beginning of the war, the Italian admirals were incautious 
enough to land 1.200 marines, the Arabs attacked them and 
killed some GOO. Bv way of “retaliation”, about 3,000 Arabs 
were butchered, whole families were plundered and done 
to death, with women and children massacred in cold blood. 
The Italians are a civilised, constitutional nation. 

About 1,000 Arabs were hanged. 

The Italian casualties exceeded 20,000, including 17,429 
sick, 600 mi.s.sing and 1,405 killed. 

'Die war cost the Italians over 800 million lire, or over 
320 million rubles. It resulted in terrible unemployment and 
industrial stagnation. 

The Arabs lost about 14,800 lives. Despite the “peace”, 
the war will actually go on, for the Arab tribes in the heart 
of Africa, in areas far away from the coast, will refuse to 
submit. And for a long time to come they will be “civilised” 
by bayonet, bullet, noose, lire and rape. 
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Italy, ol course, is no better and no worse than the other 
capitalist countries. All of them alike are governed by the 
bourgeoisie, which slops at no carnage in its quest for new 
sources of ])rolit. 


Prwdu No. 12!), Collcclcd Works, 

ScplcmbirJS, 1!)I2 Vol. IS, pp. 337-38 
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REGENERATED CHINA 


Projjrcssivc and civilised Europe shows no interest in the 
regeneration of China. Four hundred million backward 
Asians have attained freedom, and have awakened to 
political life. One quarter of the world's population has 
passed, so to say, from torpor to enlightenment, movement 
and struggle. 

But civilised Europe does not care. To this day even the 
French Republic has not officially recognised the Republic 
of China! A question on this subject is to be asked shortly 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. 

'W^hy this indifference on the part of Europe? The 
explanation is that throughout the West power is in the 
hands of the imperialist bourgeoisie, which is already three- 
quarters decayed and willing to sell all its “civilisation'’ to 
any adventurer fur “stringent” measures against the work¬ 
ers, or for an extra live kopeks’ profit on the ruble. 'I’o 
this bourgeoisie, China is only booty, and now that Russia 
has taken Mongolia into her “tender embrace”,'*^ the Japa¬ 
nese, British, Germans, etc., will probably try to tear off a 
piece of this booty. 

But China’s regeneration is making speed nevertheless. 
Parliamentary elections are about to be held—the first in 
what was a despotic state. The Lower House will have 600 
members and the “Senate”, 274. 

Suffrage is neither universal nor direct. It is granted only 
to persons above the age of 21 who have resided in the 
constituency for at least two years and who pay direct 
taxes amounting to about two rubles, or own property 
worth about 500 rubles. They will first vote for electors, who 
will elect the members of parliament. 

I'his kind of suffrage indicates in itself that there is an 
alliance of the well-to-do peasantry and the bourgeoisie, 
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there hting no proletariat at all or one that is completely 
powerless. 

The same circumslance is evident from the nature of 
China’s political parties. There are three main parties: 

(1) 'I’he Radical-Socialist Party, which in fact has noth¬ 
ing at all t{) do with socialism, any more than our own 
Popular Socialists-'''' {and nine-tenths of the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries). It is a party of petty-bourgeois democrats, and 
its chief demands arc political unity of China, development 
of trade and industry “along social lines” (just as hazy a 
phrase as the “labour principle” and “equalisation” of our 
Narodniks and Socialist-Revolutionaries), and preservation 
ol peace. 

(2) 'I'he second j)arty is that of the liberals. They arc in 
alliance with the Radical-Socialists and together with them 
constitute the National Party. This party will in all likeli¬ 
hood win a majority in China’s first parliament. Its leader 
is the well-known Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He is now drawing up 
a plan lor a vast railway network (Russian Narodniks will 
please note that Sun Yat-sen is doing this in order that 
China may "avoid” a capitalist fate!). 

(.'3) The third party calls itself the Republican League, 
an e.\amplc of how deceptive political signboards can be. 
Actuall)- it is a conservative party, backed chiefly by gov¬ 
ernment oflicials, landlords and the bourgeoisie of northern 
(diina, which is the most backward part of the country. 
I'lie National Party, on the other band, is predominantly 
a party of the more industrially-developed and progressive 
southern ])ai t of the country. 

The peasant masses are the mainstay of the National 
Party. Its leaders arc intellectuals who have been educated 
abrt>ad. 

China's freedom was won by an alliance of peasant 
democrats and the liberal bourgeoisie. Whether the peas¬ 
ants, who aic not led by a proletarian party, will be able 
to retain their democratic positions against the liberals, who 
arc only waiting for an opportunity to shift to the right, 
will be seen in the near future. 
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THE HISTORICAL DESTINY 
OF THE DOCTRINE OF KARL MARX 


Tlic chid (hing in the (ioclrinc of Marx is that it brings 
out the historic role of the i)roletariat as the builder of 
socialist society. Has the course of e\’eiits all over the world 
confirmed this doctrine since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in ISH. The Conininnisl Manifesto 
of Marx and Kngels, published in IS tS, gave an integral and 
systematic exposition of this doctrine, an exjiosifion which 
has jcmained the best to this day. Since then world history 
has cltavly been divided into three main periods: 1) from 
the revolution of 1S48 to the Paris Commune (1871); 2) 
from the Paris Commune to the Russian revolution (1905); 
^-J) since the Russian revolution. 

Let us sec what has been the destiny of Marx's doctrine 
in each of these periods. 

1 


At the beginning of the first period Marx’s doetrine by 
no means dominated. It was only one of the very numerous 
groups or trends of socialism. 'J'he forms of socialism that 
did dominate were in the main akin to our Narodism: 
incomprehension of the materialist basis of historical move¬ 
ment, inability to single out the role and significance of 
each class in capitalist society, concealment of the bour¬ 
geois nature of democratic reforms under diverse, quasi¬ 
socialist phrases about the “people”, “justice”, “right”, and 
so on. 

The revolution of JS18 struck a deadly blow at all these 
vociferous, motley and ostentatious forms of /yrr?-Marxian 
socialism. In all countries, the revolution revealed the 
various classes of socictv in action. The shootinj*' of the 



workers hy the republican bourgeoisie in Paris in the June 
days of 1848 finally revealed that the proletariat alone was 
socialist by nature. The liberal bourgeoisie dreaded the 
independence of this class a hundred times more than it did 
any kind of reaction. The craven liberals grovelled before 
reaction. The peasantry were content with the abolition of 
the survivals of feudalism and joined the supporters of 
order, wavering but occasionally between workers^ democ¬ 
racy afid bourgeois liberalism. All doctrines of wow-class 
socialism and wow-class politics proved to be sheer nonsense. 

The Paris (Commune (1871) completed this development 
of bourgeois changes; the republic, i.e., the form of polit¬ 
ical organisation in which class relations appear in their 
most unconcealed form, o\ved its consolidation solely to the 
heroism of the proletariat. 

In all the other European countries, a more tangled and 
less complete development led to the same result—a bour¬ 
geois society that had taken definite shape. Towards the 
end of the first period (1848-71), a period of storms and 
revolutions, pre-Mar.xian .socialism was dead. Independent 
Inrdctarian parties came into being: the First International 
(lSt)4-72) and the German Social-Democratic Party. 

II 


The second period (1872-1904) was distinguished from 
the first by its “peaceful” character, by the absence of 
revolutions. The West had finished with bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions. The East had not yet risen to them. 

'Flic West entered a pha.se of “peaceful” preparations for 
the changes to come. Socialist parties, basically proletarian, 
were formed everywhere, ancl learned to use bourgeois 
parliamentarism and to found their own daily press, their 
educational institutions, their trade unions and their co-op¬ 
erative societies. Marx's doctrine gained a complete victory 
and began to stnead. The selection and mustering of the 
forces of the proletariat and its preparation for the coming 
battles made slow but steady progress. 

'Ihc dialectics of history were such that the theoretical 
victory of Marxism compeiled its enemies to disguise them- 
sehes as Marxists. Liberalism, rotten within, tried to revive 
itself in the form of socialist opportunism. They interpreted 
the period of preparing the forces for great battles as 
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renunciation of these battles. Improvement of the conditions 
of the slaves to fight against wage slavery they took to mean 
the sale by the slaves of their right to liberty for a few pence. 
They cravenly preached “social peace” (i.e., peace with the 
slave-owners), renunciation of the class struggle, etc. They 
had very many adherents among socialist members of parlia¬ 
ment, various officials of the working-class movement, and 
the “sympathising” intelligentsia. 

Ill 

However, the opportunists had scarcely congratulated 
themselves on “social peace” and on the non-necessity of 
storms under “democracy” when a new source of great 
world storms opened up in Asia. The Russian revolution was 
followed by revolutions in Turkey, Persia and China. It is 
in this era of storms and their “repercussions” in Europe 
that we are now living. No matter what the fate of the great 
Chinese republic, against which various “civilised” hyenas 
are now whetting their teeth, no power on earth can restore 
the old serfdom in Asia or wipe out the heroic democracy of 
the masses in the Asiatic and scnji-Asiatic countries. 

Certain people who were inattentive to the conditions for 
preparing and developing the mass struggle were driven to 
despair and to anarchism by the lengthy delays in the 
decisive struggle against capitalism in Europe. We can now 
see how short-sighted and faint-hearted this anarchist de¬ 
spair is. 

The fact that Asia, with its |)opulation of eight hundred 
million, has been drawn into the struggle for these same 
European idctils should inspire us wdth optimism and not 
despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have again shown us the spine¬ 
lessness and baseness of liberalism, the exceptional impor¬ 
tance of the independence of the democratic masses, and 
the pronounced demarcation between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie of all kinds. After the cxynuicnce both of 
Europe and Asia, anyone who speaks of 7/o;/-clnss [)olitics 
and wow-class socialism, ought simply to be put in a cage 
and exhibited alongside the Australian kangaroo or some¬ 
thing like that. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although m>t 
in the Asiatic way. The “peaceful” period of l<S72'lf)0-l 1m.s 
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passed, never to return. The high cost of living and the 
tyranny of the trusts are leading to an unprecedented 
sharpening of the economic struggle, which has set into 
movement even the Briti.sh workers who have been most 
corrupted by liberalism. We see a political crisis brewing 
even in Ihe most “diehard”, bourgeois-Junker country, 
Germany. The frenzied arming and the policy of imperial¬ 
ism are turning modern Europe into a “social peace” which 
is more like a gunpowder barrel. Meanwhile the decay of 
all the bourgeois parties and the maturing of the proletariat 
are making steady progress. 

Since the appearance of Marxism, each of the three great 
periods of world history has brought Marxism new confir¬ 
mation and new triumphs. But a still greater triumph awaits 
Marxism, as the doctrine of the proletariat, in the coming 
period of history. 
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BIG ACHIEVEMENT 
OF THE CHINESE REPUBIJC 


Wc know that the s^reat Chinese Republic, established at 
the cost of such sacrifice by pro«rressivc democrats anion.s^: 
the Asian masses, recently encountered very grave financial 
difficulties. The six ‘ Great” Powers, which arc considered 
civilised nations, but which in reality follow the most reac¬ 
tionary policies, formed a financial ctuisortium which sus¬ 
pended the granting of a loan to ("hina. 

The point is that the Chinese revoliitioi\ did not evoke 
among the European bourgeoisie any enthusiasm for freedom 
and democracy—only the proletariat can entertain that feel ¬ 
ing, which is alien to the knights of profit: it gave rise to the 
urge to jAimdcr China, partition her and take away some of 
her territories. This “consortium” of the six Powers (Britain, 
France, Russia, Cierinany, Japan and tlie United Stales) was 
trying to make China bankrupt in order to weaken and un¬ 
dermine tlie republic. 

The (i)ll(tl)sc of this reactionary consortium is a l)ig success 
for the young republic, which enjoys the sympathy of the 
working masses the world over. The President of the United 
States has announced that his government will no longer 
support the consortium and will officially recognise the 
Republic of China in the near future. The American Iianks 
have now left the consortium, and America will give (]hina 
much-needed financial support, opening the Chinese market 
to American capital and thereby facilitating the introduction 
of reforms in China. 

Influenced by America, Japan has also changed her policy 
towards China. At first, japan would not even allow Sun 
Vat-sen to enter the (ountiy. Now the v isit has taken place, 
and all Japanese democrats enthusiastically welcome an al¬ 
liance with republican China; the conclusion of that alliance 



is now on the order of the day. The Japanese bourgeoisie, 
like the American, has come to realise that it stands to profit 
more from a policy of peace with China than from a policy 
of plundering and partitioning the Chinese Republic. 

'I’he collapse of the robber consortium is, of course, a 
defeat of no mean importance for Russia’s reactionary foreign 
policy. 
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CIVIUSED EUROPEANS AND SAVAGE ASIANS 


The well-known English Social-Democrat, Rothstein, 
relates in the German labour press an instructive and typi¬ 
cal incident that occurred in British India. This inciclent 
reveals better than all arguments why the revolution is 
growing apace in that country with its more than 300 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants. 

Arnold, a British journalist, who brings out a newspaper 
in Rangoon, a large town (with over 200,000 inhabitants) 
in one of the Indian provinces, published an article enti¬ 
tled: “A Mockery of British Justice”. It exposed a local 
British judge named Andrew. For publishing this article 
Arnold was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, but 
he appealed and. having connections in London, was able 
to get the case before the highest court in Britain. The 
Government of India hastily “reduced” the sentence to four 
months and Arnold was released. 

What was all the fuss about? 

A British colonel named McCormick had a mistress whose 
servant was a little eleven-year-old Indian girl, named Aina. 
This gallant representative of a civilised nation had enticed 
Aina to his room, raped her and locked her up in his house. 

It so happened that Aina’s father was dying and he sent 
for his daughter. It was then that the village where he lived 
learned the whole story. The population seethed with 
indignation. The police were compelled to order McCor¬ 
mick’s arrest. 

But Judge Andrew released him on bail, and later acquit¬ 
ted him following a disgraceful trave.sty of justice. ’Ehe 
gallant colonel declared, as gentlemen of noble extraction 
usually do under sueh circumstances, that Aina was a 
prf)Stifute, in proof of which he brought five witnesses. 
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Eight witnesses, however, brought by Aina’s mother were 
not even examined by Judge Andrew. 

When the journalist Arnold was tried for libel, the Pres¬ 
ident of the Court, Sir (“His Worship”) Charles Fox, 
refused to allow him to call witnesses in his defence. 

It must be clear to everyone that thousands and millions 
of such cases occur in India. Only absolutely exceptional 
circumstances enabled the “libeller” Arnold (the son of an 
inlluential London journalist) to get out of prison and 
secure publicity for the case. 

Do not forget that the British Liberals put their “best” 
people at the head of the Indian administration. Not long 
ago the Viceroy of India, the chief of the McCormicks, 
Andrews and Foxes, was John Morley, the well-known rad¬ 
ical author, a “luminary of European learning”, a “most 
honourable man” in the eyes of all European and Russian 
liberals. 

The ’’'European" spirit has already awakened in Asia, 
the peoples of Asia have become democratic-minded. 

I'ravda No. S7, 

.April I t, 

SiKiu.-(l: W. 
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STRUGGLE OF THE PARTIES IN CHINA 


The Chinese people have overthrown the old. medieval 
order and the ^J2:overnmcnt which had maintained that 
order. China has been proclaimed a republic, and the first 
Parliament of that ij^rcat Asian country, whose immobility 
and stagnation have so long gladdened the hearts of the 
Black Hundreds of all nationalities—the first Chinese Par¬ 
liament has been elected, assembled and begun its sittings 
sc\Tral weeks ago. 

In the lower chamber of the Chinese Parliament a small 
majority is enjoyed by supporters of Sun Yat-sen, l)y the 
Kuomintang Party, by the ‘'nationalists’': in order to give 
the essence of this party as applied to Russian reality it 
must be called a raclical people’s republican party, a dem¬ 
ocratic party. It has a larger majority in the upper chamber. 

Opposed to this party arc smaller moderate or conser¬ 
vative parties with all sorts of names like “radicals’' and 
so on. In fact all these parlies are, essentially, parties of 
reactionaries, namely, of bureaucrats, landowners and the 
reactionary bourgeoisie. All of them support the Chinese 
Constitutional-Democrat Yuan Shih-kai. the provisional 
President, who is more and more adopting the ways of a 
dictator. As becomes a Constitutional-Democrat, he was a 
monarchist yesterday, and today, when revolutionarv de¬ 
mocracy has triumphed, he has become a republican— 
tomorrow he intends to become the head of a monarchist 
state again, i.e., to betray the republic. 

The Sun Yat-sen ])arty has the support of the south of 
China, which is most developed industrially and commer- 
ciallv, which has come binder the influence of I'airope most 
of all, and is the most advanced. 
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The Yuan Shih-kai parties rely on the backward north 
(»i (Uiina. 

The first clashes have, lor the time being, ended in a 
victory ior Yiian Shih-kai: he has united all tlic “’moderate’’ 
(i.e., reactionary) parties, engineered the break away of part 
of the “nationalists ’, installed his own candidate as chair¬ 
man of the lower chamber of the Parliament and negotiated 
a loan from “Europe", i.e., from the European billionaire- 
vultmes, in slhte of the will of the Parliament. The loan 
has been signed on onerous, frankly usurious terms covered 
by the revenues from the salt monopoly. This loan will fet¬ 
ter (Jhina to the European predatory and most reactionary 
bourgeoisie, which, where profits are concerned, is prepared 
to strangle the lrecdr)m of any nation. Amounting to some 
2M million lubles this loan promises the European capital¬ 
ists colossal profits. 

Here we have an alliance of the European bourgeoisie's 
reactionary feai* of the European working class with the 
l eactionary classes and strata of (Ihina. 

The struggle against this alliance will not be far from 
easy fv)r the party of Sun Yal-sen. 

In what is this party vulnerable? In the fact that it has 
as yet not suflicicntly drawn the broad masses of the 
(ihinese people into the revolution. China has a very small 
working class—and therefore she does not have an ad¬ 
vanced class capable of lighting for the completion of the 
democratic revolution consciously and with determination. 
Not liaving a leader in the person of the working class, the 
peasants are terribly downtrodden, passive, ignorant, and 
indifferent to politics. Despite the revolutionary overthrow 
of the old and thoroughly rotten monarchy, despite the 
triumph of the republic, universal suffrage is tion-cxistenl 
in China! The elections to parliament were held on the 
basis of property qualifications; only those had a vote who 
owmed property valued at not less than about 300 rubles! 
This too shows how insufficiently the really broad masses 
of the people have been drawn into active support for the 
Chinese Republic. Without such support by the masses, 
willumt an organi.sed and staunch advanced class, the 
i e|>ublic cannot be durable. 

Nevertheless, despite the major shortcomings of its leader 
Sun Yat-sen (dreaminess and irresolution born of the lack 
of j)ioletarian supp«ul), revolutionary democracy in (]hina 
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has done very much to awaken the people and secuic 
freedom and consistently democratic institutions. By draw¬ 
ing ever broader masses of the (Ihiuese peasants into tlie 
movement and into politics, this party of Sun Yat-sen is 
becoming (in proportion to the scale on which this is being 
done) a great factor of progress in Asia and of human ad¬ 
vancement. The work of this party will never go to waste 
no matter what defeats it may suffer at the hands of polit¬ 
ical rogues, adventurers and dictators relying on the reac¬ 
tionary forces in the country. 

Written April (May 11}, Printed acrordin;^ to 
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THE AWAKENING OF ASIA 


Was it so long ago that China was considered typical of 
the lands that had been standing still for centuries? Today 
(Jhina is a land of seething political activity, the scene of a 
virile social movement and of a democratic upsurge. 
Following the 1905 movement in Russia, the democratic 
revolution spread to the whole of Asia—to Turkey, Persia, 
China. Ferment is growing in British India. 

A significant development is the spread of the revolu¬ 
tionary democratic movement to the Dutch East Indies, to 
Java and the other Dutch colonies, with a population of 
some forty million. 

I'irst, the democratic movement is developing among the 
masses of Java, where a nationalist movement has arisen 
under the banner of Islam. Secondly, capitalism has created 
a local intelligentsia consisting of acclimatised Europeans 
who demand independence for the Dutch East Indies. 
Thirdly, the fairly large Chinese population of Java and 
the other islands have brought the revolutionary move¬ 
ment from their native land. 

Describing this awakening of the Dutch East Indies, van 
Ravesteyn, a Dutch Marxist, points out that the age-old 
despotism and tyranny of the Dutch Government now meet 
with resolute resistance and protest from the masses of 
the native population. 

The usual events of a pre-revolutionary period have 
begun. Parties and unions are being founded at amazing 
speed. The government is banning them, thereby only fan¬ 
ning the resentment and accelerating the growth of the 
movement. Recently, for example, it dissolved the “Indian 
Party” because its programme and rules spoke of the striv¬ 
ing for indepcndcjicc. The Dutch Derzhimordas^'^ (with the 
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approval, incidentally, of the clericals and liberals—Euro¬ 
pean liberalism is rotten to the core!) regarded this clause 
as a criminal attempt at separation from the Netherlands! 
I’he dissolved party was, of course, revived under a differ¬ 
ent name. 

A National Union of the native population has been 
formed in Java. It already has a membership of 80,000 and 
is holding mass meetings. There is no stopping the gri>wth 
of the democratic movement. 

World capitalism and the 1905 movement in Russia have 
finally aroused Asia. Hundreds of millions i)f the down¬ 
trodden and benighted have awakened from medieval .stag¬ 
nation to a new life and are rising to light for elementary 
human rights and democracy. 

The workers of the advanced countries lollow with 
interest and inspiration this powerful growth of the libera¬ 
tion movement, in all its various forms, in every part of 
the world. The bourgeoisie of Europe, scared by the might 
of the working-class movement, is embracing reaction, 
militarism, clericalism and obscurantism. But the proletar¬ 
iat of the European countries and the young democracy 
of Asia, fully confident of its strength and with abiding 
faith in the masses, are advancing to take the place of this 
decadent and moribund bourgeoisie. 

The awakening of Asia and the beginning of the struggle 
for power by the advanced proletariat of Europe arc a 
symbol of the new phase in world history that began early 
this century. 


Pravda No. 103. 
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THE WORKING CLASS AND THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION 


Russia is a ni(»tlcy country as far as her nationalities are 
concerned. Govcrnnicnl policy, which is the policy of the 
landowners supported by the bourgeoisie, is steeped in 
Black-Hundred nationalism. 

This policy is spearheaded against the majurky of the 
peoples of Russia who constitute the majority of her pop¬ 
ulation. And alongside this we have the bourgeois nation¬ 
alism of other nations (Polish, Jewish, Ukrainian, Geor¬ 
gian, etc.), raising its head and trying to divert the working 
class from its great world-wide tasks by a national struggle 
or a struggle lor national culture. 

The national question must be clearly considered and 
solved by all class-conscious workers. 

W'hen the bourgeoisie was fighting for freedom together 
with the people, together with all those who labour, it stood 
for full freedom and equal rights for the nations. Advanced 
countries, Switzerland, Belgium, Norway and others, pro¬ 
vide us with an example of how free nations under a really 
democratic system live together in peace or separate peace¬ 
fully from each other. 

Today the bourgeoisie fears the workers and is seeking 
an alliance with the Purishkeviches, with the reactionaries, 
and is betraying democrac)', advocating oppression or 
unequal rights among nations and corrupting the workers 
with nationalist slogans. 

In our times the proletariat alone upholds the real free¬ 
dom of nations and the unity of workers of all nations. 

For different nations to live together in peace and free¬ 
dom or to separate and form different states (if that is more 
convenient for them), a full democracy, upheld by the 
working cla.ss, is essential. No privileges for any nation or 
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any one lani>iias»e! Not even the slig^htest dej^ree of oppres¬ 
sion or the slii’htesl injustice in respect of a naticuial minor¬ 
ity—such are the principles of workiii^i-class democracy. 

riie capitalists and landowners want, at all costs, to keep 
the workers of different nations apart while the powers 
that be live splendidly together as shareholders in pro¬ 
fitable concerns involving millions (such as the Lena Gold¬ 
fields);'**’ Orthodox Christians and Jews, Russians and (ier- 
mans, Poles and Ukrainians, everyone who possesses cal>ii(iL 
exploit the workers of all nations in company. 

Class-conscious workers stand for InII unify among the 
workers of all nations in cverv educational, trade union, 
political, etc., workers' organisation, l.et the Cadet gentle¬ 
men disgrace themselves by denying or belittling the impor¬ 
tance of e(|ual lights lor Ukrainians. lAt the bourgeiusie 
of all nations lind comfort in lying phrases about national 
culture, national tasks, etc., etc. 

The workers will not allow themselves to be disunited 
by sugary speeches about national culture, or “national- 
cultural autonomy*'.**^ The workers of all nations together, 
concertedly, uphold full freedom and complete equalit\' of 
rights in organisations common to all—and that is the 
guarantee of genuine culture. 

The workers of the whole world are building up their 
own internationalist culture, which the champions of free¬ 
dom and the enemies of oppression have for long been 
preparing. To the old world, the world of national oi)pres- 
sion, national bickering, and national isolation the workers 
counterpose a new- world, a world of the unity of the work¬ 
ing people of all nations, a world in which there is no 
place for any j^rivileges or for the slightest degree of op¬ 
pression of man by man. 

Written May 3 (U),, 11)1 » Crilfrtfrd 
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HAC KWARD EUROPE AND ADVANCED ASIA 


I Ir' (oinparisdii sdunds like a paradox. Who due.s not know 
that lairope i.s advanced and Asia l)a(kward;' But the words 
taken lor this title contain a hitter truth. 

In ci\ilised and advanced Europe, with it.s highly devel¬ 
oped machine industry, its rich, multiform culture and 
its constitutions, a point in hi.story has been reached w'hen 
the commanding bourgeoisie, fearing the growth and 
increasing strength of the proletariat, comes out in support 
of everything backward, moribund and medieval. The 
bourgeoisie is living out its last days, and is joining w'ith 
all obsolete and obsolescent forces in an attempt to pre¬ 
serve tottering wage-slavery. 

Advanced Europe is commanded by a bourgeoisie w'hich 
supports everything that is backward. The Europe of our 
day is advanced not thanks to. but in slhtc of, the bour¬ 
geoisie. for it is only the proletariat that is aclding to the 
million-strong army of lighters for a better future. It alone 
})reserve.s and spreads implacable enmity towards back¬ 
wardness, savagery, privilege, slavery and the humiliation 
of man by man. 

In ‘'aclvanced’' Europe, the sole advanced class is the 
proletariat. As for the living bourgeoisie, it is prepared to 
go to any length of savagery, brutality and crime in order 
to uphold dying capitalist slavery. 

And a more striking example of this decay of the entire 
European bourgeoisie can scarcely be cited than the sup¬ 
port it is lending to reaction in Asia in furtherance of the 
sellish aims of the financial manipulators and capitalist 
swindlers. 

Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic movement is 
growing, spreading and gaining in strength. The bourgeoi- 



sic there is as ye/ sidin^i^ with the people against reaction. 
Hundreds of millions of people are awakening to life, light 
and freedom. What delight this world movement is arous¬ 
ing in the hearts of all class-conscious winkers, who know 
that the path to collectivism lies through democracy! What 
sympathy lor young Asia imbues all honest democrats! 

And “advanced ' Kurope? It is plundering (Ihina and 
helping the foes of democracy, the foes of freedom in 
(diina! 

Mere is a simple but instructive little calculation. A new 
(Jiinese loan has been concluded ai^ainsl (ihinese democ¬ 
racy; “Kurope" is for Yuan Shih-kai, who is preparing 
a mililarv dictatorship. Wl\v does it support him.* Because 
it is good busine.ss. d'he loan has been nuicluded lor about 
rul)le.s, ai the rate ol 1 to .i lOP. t hat means 
that the bourgeois of “Europe” will jfuy the Clhinese 
210,()0t),000 rubles, but will take from the public 22:3,1)00,000 
rubles. There \ou have at one stroke—a clear profit ol 
I'lfieen 7nillion rubles in a few weeks! it really is a clear 
prolit, isn't it .^ 

W’hat if the Chinese people do not recogni.^e the loan/ 
China, after all, is a republic, and the majority in parlia¬ 
ment aj e against the loan. 

Oh, then “advanced" Europe will raise a cry tibout “civi¬ 
lisation’’, “order ", “culture" and “fatherland'! It will set the 
guns in motion and, in alliance with Yuan Shih-kai, that 
adventurer, traitor :md friend of reaction, ci ush a republic 
in “backward'’ Asia. 

All the commanders of Europe, all t!ie European bour¬ 
geoisie are in alliance with all the forces of reaction and 
medicvalisiu in China. 

But all young Asia, that is, the hundreds of millions of 
Asian working people, has a reliable all> in the proletariat 
of all civilised countries, No force on earth can prevent its 
victory, which will liberate both the peoples of Europe and 
the pe(»ples of Asia. 
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From THE RIGHT OF NATIONS 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION 


(]lause 9 of the Russian Marxists’ Programme, which 
deals with the right of nations to self-determination, has 
(as we have already pointed out in Prosxwshcheniyc^’' given 
rise lately to a crusade on the part of the opportunists. The 
Russian licjuidator^*^ Semkovsky, in the St. Petersburg 
liqiiidationist newspaper, and the Bundist*^^ Liebman and 
the Ukrainian nationalist-socialist Yurkevich in their 
respective periodicals liave violently attacked this clause and 
treated it with supreme contempt. There is no doubt that 
tliis campaign of a motley array of opportunists against 
our Marxist Programme is cl(»sely connected with present- 
day nationalist vacillations in general. Hence we consider 
a detailed examination of this question timely. We would 
mention, in passing, that none of the opportunists named 
above has offered a single argument of his own; they all 
merely repeat what Rosa Luxemburg said in her lengthy 
Polish article of 1908-09, “The National Question and Au¬ 
tonomy”. In our exposition we shall deal mainly with the 
“original” arguments of this last-named author. 

1. WHAT IS MDANT BY TIIK SELF-DFTERMINATIO\ 

OF NATIONS? 

Naturally, this is the first question that arises when any 
attempt is made at a Marxist examination of what is known 
as self-determination. What should be understood by that 
term? Should the answer be sought in legal definitions de¬ 
duced from all sorts of “general concepts” of law? Or is 
it rather to be sought in a historico-cconomic study of the 
national movements? 

Sec V. I. i.enin. Collected Works, Vol. 120, pp. 17-51.— Ed. 
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It is not surprising that the Seinkov'skvs, Lichinans and 
Yurkcviches did not even think of raising this question, 
and shrugged it off by scofling at the “obscurity " of the 
Marxist Programme, apparently unaware, in their simplic¬ 
ity, that the self-determination of nations is dealt with, 
not only in the Russian Programme of but in the 

resolution of the London International (Congress of ISOO'^ 
(with which 1 shall deal in detail in the proper place). Far 
more surprising is the fact that Rosa Luxemlniig, who 
declaims a great deal about the supposedly abstract and 
metaphysical nature of the clause in question, sluuild her¬ 
self succumb the sin of ahstractii>n and metaydiysics. It 
is Rosa Luxemburg herself who is continually lapsing into 
generalities about self-determination (to the extent even ol 
philosophising amusingly on the question of how the will 
of the nation is to be ascertained), without anvwhere 
clearly and precisely asking herself whether the gist of the 
matter lies in legal definitions or in the experience *>1 the 
national movements throughout the world. 

A precise formulation of this (juestion, which no Marx¬ 
ist can avoid, would at once destroy nine-tenths of Rosa 
Luxemburg's arguments. This is not the lirst time that 
national movements have arisen in Russia, nor are they 
peculiar to that country alone. Throughout the world, the. 
period of the final victory of ca])italism over feudalism 
has been linked up with national movements. Foi* tlie com¬ 
plete victory of commodity production, the bourgeoisie must 
capture the home market, and there must be politically 
united territories whose ptjpulation speak a single language, 
with all obstacles to the development of that language and 
to its consolidation in literature eliminated. Therein is the 
economic foundation of national movements. Language is 
the most important means of human intercourse. Unity and 
unimpeded development of language arc the most important 
conditions for genuinely free and extensive commerce on a 
scale commensurate with modern capitalism, for a free and 
broad grouping of the population in all its various classes 
and, lastly, for the establishment of a close connection be¬ 
tween the market and each and every proprietor, big or little, 
and between seller and buyer. 

Therefore, the tendency of every national movement is 
towards the formation of ?iafio?ial sfatrs. under which these 
requirements of modern capitalism are l)cst satisfied. Hie 
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most profound economic factors drive towards this p^oal, and, 
therefore, for the whole of Western Europe, nay, for the 
entire civilised world, the national state is iylncal and 
normal for the capitalist period. 

Consequently, if we want to f^^rasj) the meaning of self- 
determination of nations, not by jiip[jq:linje: with Ic^j^al defi¬ 
nitions, or “inventinu^"’ abstract definitions, but by examin¬ 
ing^ the historico-cconomic conditions of the national move¬ 
ments, we imist inevitably reach the conclusion that the 
self-determination of nations means the political separation 
of these nations from alien national bodies, and the forma¬ 
tion of an independent national state. 

laiter on wc shall see still other reasons why it would 
be wron.n’ to interpret the rii^lit to self-determination as 
meanin.ii ainthin^ hut the ri.i»ht to existence as a separate 
state. At |)resent. we must deal with Rosa Luxcmburp:\s ef¬ 
forts to “dismiss ' the inescapable ctmclusion that profound 
economic; factors underlie the urcc towards a national state. 

Ros i Luxembur.ir quite familiar with Kaiitsky's pam¬ 
phlet and hilcruatiotiaUiy, (Supplement to Die 

Zeit N(». I, n)07-0N: Riis'-ian translation in the journal 
(itt( h/i(iya Rii^^a, IMOS.) I>he Is aware that, after care¬ 

fully analvsiiyu: the question of the national state in §4 of 
that panqdilet, Kaiitsky'** arrived at the conclusion that Otto 
Hauer ''ifnd( r( slimali s the stren.irth of (he urirc towards a 
naticmal state " (p. 2‘> of the pamphlet). Rosa Luxemburg 
herself (jiiotcs the following words of KaiUskv's: ‘'The na¬ 
tional state is the form wofit suited to present-day conditions 
capitalist, civilised, economically progressive condi¬ 
tions, as distinguished from medieval, pre-capitalist, etc.]; it 
is the form in whitli the state can best fulfil its tasks'’ (i.e., 
the (asks o( securing the freest, widest and speediest dcvel- 
o})iiKnt of capitalism). I'o this wc must add Kautsky’s still 
more precise concluding remark that states of mixed nation¬ 
al composition (knenvn as iiuilli-national states, as distinct 
from national states) are “always those whose internal con¬ 
stitution has for some reason or other remained abnormal or 

In H)lCi, while preparinjq: the article for a new publication. Lenin 
^avii the l«)llowin.i’- note: “The reader should bear in mind that in 1909 
prior to the apiu-arance of hi.s famous ]>amphlct, 'I he Road fo Power, 
Kaiilskv was an enemy of oj)porlunisin and that only in 1910-11 he 
first eaine mit in tlefenic of it. which he most resolutely supported in 
1911-10.' 
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undci(lc\cli)pcd’' (backward). Needless to say, Kaiitsky 
speaks of abnormality exclusively in the sense of lack of 
conformity with what is best adapted to the reijuirements of 
a developing capitalism. 

The question now is: How did Rosa lAixemburg treat 
these historico-econoinic conclusions of Kautsky's? Are they 
right or wrong? Is Kautsky right in his historico-econoinic 
theory, or is Bauer, whose theorv is basically psychological? 
What is the connection between Bauer's undoubted “na¬ 
tional opportunism ", his delence ol cultural-national auton¬ 
omy, his nationalistic iniatuation (“an occasional emphasis 
on the national aspect", as Kaulskv put it), his “enormous 
exaggeration of the national aspect and complete neglect 
of the international aspect" (Kautsky)—and his underesti¬ 
mation of the strength of the urge to create a national state? 

Rosa Luxemburg has not even raised this question. She 
has not noticed the connection. She has n(»t considered the 
Sinn total of Bauer's theoretical views. She has not even 
drawn a line ])etween the historico-econoinic and the 
psychological theories of the national question. She confines 
herself to the following remarks in criticism of Kautsky: 

“Tliis ‘best’ national state is only an abstraction, wbicb can easily be 
developed and defended theoretically, but. which docs ni)t correspond to 
reality.*’ iPr^c^Jad Socjaldvmokratyczny, lOOS. No. b. p. 

And in corroboration of this cmjdiatic statement there 
folhnv arguments to the effect that the “right to self- 
determination" of small nations is made illusorv bv the 
development of the great capitalist powers and by impe¬ 
rialism. “Can one .seriou.sly speak," Rosa Luxemburg 
exclaims, “about the ‘self-determination" of the formally 
independent Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Serbs. 
Greeks, partly even the Swdss, whose independence is itself 
a result of the political struggle and the diplomatic game 
of the ‘concert of Europe’?!" (P. ,G00.) The state that hest 
suits these conditions is “not a national slate, as Kautsky 
believes, but a predatory one". Some dozens of figures are 
quoted relating to the size of Briti.sh, French and other 
colonial possessions. 

After reading such arguments, one cannot help marvel¬ 
ling at the author’s ability to misunderstand the hoiv and 
the why of things. To teach Kautsky, with a serious mien, 
that small states arc economically dependent on big ones, 
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that a struggle is raging among the bourgeois states for the 
predatory suppression of other nations, and that imperial¬ 
ism and colonics exist—all this is a ridiculous and puerile 
attempt to be clever, for none of this has the slightest bear¬ 
ing on the subject. Not only small states, but even Russia, 
for example, is entirely dependent, economically, on the 
power of the imperialist finance capital of the “rich'* bour¬ 
geois countries. Not only the miniature Balkan states, but 
even nineteenth-century America was, economically, a 
colony of Europe, as Marx pointed out in Capilal/^'^ Kaut- 
sky, like any Marxist, is, of course, well aware of this, but 
that has nothing whatever to do with the question of 
national movements and the national state. 

For the question of the political self-determination of 
nations and their independence as states in bourgeois society, 
Rosa Luxemburg has substituted the question of their eco¬ 
nomic independence. I'his is just as intelligent as if some¬ 
one, in (lisciissing the programmatic demand for the suprem- 
acy of parliament, i.e., the assembly of people's represen¬ 
tatives, in a bourgeois state, were to expound the perfectly 
correct conviction that big capital dominates in a bourgeois 
country, whatever the regime in it. 

There is no doubt that the greater part of Asia, the most 
denselv populated continent, consists either of colonies of 
the “(beat Powers ’, or of states that are extremely depen¬ 
dent and oppressed as nations. But does this commonly- 
known circumstance in any way shake the undoubted fact 
that in Asia itself the conditions for the most complete de¬ 
velopment of commodity production and the freest, widest 
and speediest growth of capitalism have been created only 
in Japan, i.e., only in an independent national state? The 
latter is a bourgeois state, and for that reason has itself 
begun to oppress other nations and to enslave colonies. We 
cannot say whether Asia will have had time to develop 
into a system of independent national states, like Europe, 
before the collapse of capitalism, but it remains an undis¬ 
puted fact that capitalism, having awakened Asia, has called 
forth national movements everywhere in that continent, too; 
that the tendency of these movements is towards the crea¬ 
tion of national states in Asia; that it is such states that en¬ 
sure the best conditions for the development of capitali.sm. 
The example of Asia speaks in favour of Kautsky and against 
Rosa Luxemburg. 
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The example of the Balkan states likewise contradicts 
her, for anvonc can now see that the best conditions for the 
development of capitalism in the Balkans are created pre¬ 
cisely in proportion to the creation of independent national 
states in that peninsula. 

Therefore, Rosa Luxemburt>: notwithstanding, the example 
of the whole of progressive and civilised mankind, the exam¬ 
ple of the Balkans and that of Asia prove that Kaiitskv's 
proposition is abscdiitcly correct: the national state is the 
rule and the “norm " of capitalism: the multi-nati«)nal state 
represents backwardness, or is an exception. From the stand¬ 
point of national relations, the best conditions for the devel¬ 
opment (d capitalism are undoubtedly provided by the na¬ 
tional state. This docs not mean, of course, that such a state, 
which is based on bourgeois relations, can eliminate the ex¬ 
ploitation and oppression of nations. It only means that 
Marxists cannot lose sight of the powerful rrorinmir factors 
that give rise to the urge to create national states. It means 
that “self-determination of nations ' in the Marxists' Pro¬ 
gramme c(ni7iot\ from a historico-economic point of view, 
have anv other meaning than political self-determination, 
state independence, and the formation of a national state. 

The conditions under which the bourgeois-democratic de¬ 
mand for a “national state'’ should be supported fron\ a 
Marxist, i.e., class-proletarian, point of view will be dealt 
with in detail below. For the y>resent, we shall confine our¬ 
selves to the definition of the conccpl of “self-determination'’, 
and only note that Rosa Luxemburg ktioxvs what this con¬ 
cept means (“national state’*), whereas her opportunist par¬ 
tisans, the Liebmans, the Semkovskys, the Yurkeviches, do 
not (wn knnw that\ 

2. TIIF HISTORICALLY CONCRETE PRESENTATION 
OF THE QUESTION 

The categorical requirement of Marxist theory in inves¬ 
tigating any social que.stion is that it be examined within 
(Icfinifc historical limits, and, if it refers to a particular 
country (e.g., the national programme for a given country), 
that account be taken of the specific features distinguishing 
that country from others in the same historical epoch. 

What does this categorical requirement of Marxism 
imply in its application to the question under discussion? 
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First of all, it implies that a dear distinction must be 
drawn between the two periods of capitalism, which differ 
radically from each other as far as the national movement 
is concerned. On the one hand, there is the period of the 
collapse of feudalism and absolutism, the period of the 
formation of the bourgeois-democratic society and state, 
when the national movements for the first time become 
mass movements and in one way or another draw all classes 
of the ]>opulation into politics through the press, partici¬ 
pation in representative institutions, etc. On the other hand, 
there is the period of fully fcunied capitalist states with a 
long-established constitutional regime and a highly devel¬ 
oped antagonism between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
—a period that mav he called the eve of capitalism's down- 
fall. 

'File typical features of the first period are: the awaken¬ 
ing of national movements and the drawing of the peas¬ 
ants, the most numerous and the most sluggish section of 
the population, into these movements, in connection with 
the struggle for political libeity in general, and for the 
rights of the nation in particular. Typical features of the 
second period are: tlic absence of mass bourgeois-democrat¬ 
ic movements and the fact that developed capitalism, in 
bringing closer together nations that have already been fully 
drawn into commercial intercourse, and causing them to in¬ 
termingle to an increasing degree, brings the antagonism 
between internationally united capital and the international 
working-class movement into the forefront. 

Of course, the two periods arc not walled off from each 
other; they arc connected by numerous tran.sitional links, 
the various countries differing from each other in the ra¬ 
pidity of their national development, in the national make¬ 
up and distribution of their population, and so on. There 
can be no question of the Marxists of any country draw¬ 
ing up their national programme without taking into 
account all these general historical and concrete state 
conditions. 

It is here that we come up against the weakest point in 
Rosa Luxemburg’s arguments. With extraordinary zeal, she 
embellishes her article with a collection of hard words di¬ 
rected against §9 of our Programme, which she declares to be 
“sweeping", “a platitude”, “a metaphysical phrase”, and so 
on without end. It would be natural to expect an author who 
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so admirably condemns metaphysics (in the Marxist sense, 
i.e., anti-dialectics) and empty abstractions to set us an 
example of how to make a concrete historical analysis of 
the question. The question at issue is the national pro¬ 
gramme of the Marxists of a definite country—Russia, in a 
definite period—the beginning of the twentieth century. But 
does Rosa Luxemburg raise the question as to wlial historical 
period Russia is passing through, or n^hat arc the concrete 
features of the national question and the national movements 
of that fjartirular country in that particular period;^ 

No, she does not! She says absolutely ?iothin^ about it\ 
In her work you will not find even the shadow of an anal¬ 
ysis of how the national (juestion stands in Russia in the 
present historical period, or of the specific features of Russia 
in this particular respect! 

We are told that the national question in the Balkans is 
presented differently from that in Ireland; that Marx ap¬ 
praised the Polish and ("zeeh national movements in the 
concrete cM)nditions of IS^IS in such and such a way (a page 
of excerpts from Marx): that Engels a]>praiscd the struggle 
of the forest cantons of Switzerland against Austria and 
the Battle of Morgarten which took place in l llo in such 
and such a way (a page of quotations from h'ngcls with the 
appropriate comments from Kautsky); that Lassallc regard¬ 
ed the peasant war in Ciermany of the sixteenth century as 
reactionary, etc. 

It cannot be said that these remarks and quotations have 
any novelty about them, but at all events it is interesting 
for the reader to be occasionally reminded just how Marx. 
Engels and Lassallc approached the analysis of concrete 
historical proVdems in individual countries. And a perusal 
of these instructive quotations from Marx and Engels 
reveals most strikingly the ridiculous position Rosa laixein- 
burg has placed herself in. She preaches eloquently and 
angrily the need for a concrete liistorical analysis of the 
national question in different countries at different times, 
but she does not make the least attempt to determine xahat 
historical stage in the development of capitalism Russia is 
passing through at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
or what the specific features of the national question in 
this country are. Rosa Luxemburg gives examples of how 
others have treated the question in a Marxist fashion, as if 
deliberately stressing how often the road to hell is paved with 
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intentions and how often good counsel covers up un¬ 
willingness or inability to follow such advice in practice. 

Here is one of her edifying comparisons. In j>rotesting 
against the demand for the independence of Poland, Rosa 
Luxemburg refers to a pamphlet she wrote in 1898, proving 
the rapid “industrial development of Poland”, with the 
hitter’s manufactured goods being marketed in Russia. 
Needless to say, no conclusion whatever can be drawn from 
this on the question of the right to self-determination; it 
only proves the disappearance of the old Poland of the 
landed gentry, etc. But Rosa Luxemburg always passes on 
imperceptibly to the conclusion that among the factors that 
unite Ixussia and Poland, the j)urely economic factors of 
modern ca|)italist relations now predominate. 

riun our Rosa proceeds to the question of autonomy, and 
tliougli her article is entitled “Phe National Question and 
Autonomy" in generaU she begins to argue that the Kingdom 
of Poland has an exclusive right to autonomy (see Prosve- 
slichcniyi\ 1918, No. To support Poland’s right to au¬ 
tonomy, Ko.sa Luxemburg evidently judges the state system 
of Russia by her economic, political and sociological charac¬ 
teristics and everyday life—a totality of features which, 
taken together, produce the concept of “Asiatic despotism”. 

No. 12, p. 137.) 

It is generally known that this kind of state system pos¬ 
sesses great stability whenever completely patriarchal and 
pre-capitalist features predominate in the economic system 
and where commodity production and class differentiation 
are scarcely developed. However, if in a country whose 
state system is di.stinctly /;n-capitalist in character there 
exists a nationally demarcated region where capitalism is 
riipidly developing, then the more rapidly that capitalism 
develops, the greater will be the antagonism between it 
and the /;;c-capitalist state system, and the more likely 
will be the separation of the progressive region from the 
whole—with \\'hich it is connected, not by “modern capital¬ 
istic”, bill by “Asiatically despotic” tics. 

Thus, Rosa Luxemburg does not get her arguments to 
hang together even on the question of the social structure 
of the government in Russia with regard to bourgeois Po¬ 
land; as for the concrete, historical, specific features of the 

Sic- \\ I. l.inin, CtiUvdcd Works. Vol. 20, pp. 4.’)-51.— Kd. 
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national movements in Russia—she docs not even raise that 
question. 

Jliat is a point we must now deal with. 


3. THE CONCKETK FEATUKt^i 

OF THE NATIONAL Ql'FSTlON IN RUSSIA, 

AND RUSSIA'S B0URGE0IS-DEM0C::RATIC REFORMATION 


■'Dfspitc the flasticily ol the prineiple ol ‘the rii^lit of iiati(*ns to self- 
deterniinatioo'. which is a mere platitude, and. ol)vioiisly. ecpially ap])li- 
cahie. not only to the natituis inhabiting Russia, hut also to the n.itions 
inhabiting (leimany and Austria. Switzerland aiul Sweden. America and 
AiistiaJia. w'e do n-if find ii in the promammes (»l anv ol tin. pie**en! 
da\- Sl•ciali^t parties. . . . ' Ni*. h. p. tS'i.) 

I’liis is how Rosa Luxemhiirg opens her attack upon §t) 
of the Marxist programme. In trying^ to foist on us the con¬ 
ception that this clause in the programme is a “mere plat¬ 
itude’, Rosa Luxemburg herself falls victim to this error, 
alleging with amusing boldness that this point is, “obvi¬ 
ously, equally applicable*’ to Russia, C»ermany, etc. 

(3bviously, we shall reply, Rosa Luxemburg has decided 
to make her article a collection of errors in logic that could 
be used for sclioolbox* exerci.ses. For Rosa Luxemburg's 
tirade is sheei* nonsense and a mockery of the historically 
concrete presentation of the question. 

if one interprets the Marxist programme in Marxist 
fashion, not in a childish way, one will without difliculty 
grasp the iact that it refers to bourgeois-democratic nation¬ 
al movements. That being the case, it is “obvious" that this 
programme “sweepingly*', and as a “mere platitude", etc., 
covers all instances of bourgeois-democratic national move¬ 
ments. No less obvious to Rosa Luxemburg, if she gave the 
slightest thought to it, is the conclusion that our programme 
refers ow/j to cases where such a movement is actually in 
existence. 

Had she given thought to these obvious considerations, 
Rosa Luxemburg would have easily perceived what nonsense 
she W’as talking. In iiccusing m of uttering a “platitude'* she 
has used against us the argument that no mention is made 
of the right to self-determination in the programmes of 
countries where there arc ?io bourgeois-democratic national 
movements. A remar kably clever argument! 
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A comparison of the political and economic development 
()1 various countries, as well as of their Marxist programmes, 
is of liemeudous importance from the standpoint of Marx¬ 
ism, for there can be no doubt that all modern states are of 
a common capitalist nature and are therefore subject to a 
common law of development. But such a comparison must 
be drawn in a sensible way. The elementary condition for 
com|)ans()n is to lind out whether the historical periods of 
development of the countries concerned arc at all compa- 
rahlc. I'or instance, only absolute ignoramuses (such as Prince 
rrubetskoi in Russkaya Mysh"*) are capable of “com- 
j)aring'' the Russian Marxists’ agrarian programme with the 
pn»grammes t)f Western Kurope, since our programme re¬ 
plies to (juestions that concern the hourgiois-dcffiooafic 
agiaiian reform, whereas in the Western ct)untries no such 
(juestion arises. 

1 he same applies to the national question. In most West¬ 
ern countries it was settled long ago. It is ridiculous to seek 
an answer to non-existent questions in the programmes of 
Western Europe. In this respect Rosa Luxemburg has lost 
sight of the most important thing—the difference between 
countries where bourgeois-democratic reforms have long 
been completed, and those where they have not. 

I he crux of the matter lies in this difference. Rosa 
Luxemburg’s complete disregard of it transforms her 
verbose article into a collection of empty and meaningless 
platitudes. 

The ej^och of bourgeois-democratic revolutions in West¬ 
ern, continental Europe embraces a fairly definite period, 
approximately between 17S9 and 1S71. Phis was precisely 
the period of national movements and the creation of na¬ 
tional states. When this period drew to a close, Western 
Europe had been transformed into a settled system of 
bourgeois states, which, as a general rule, were nationally 
uniform states, t herefore, to seek the right to self-determi¬ 
nation in the programmes of West-European socialists at 
this time of day is to betray one’s ignorance of the AB(] 
of Marxism. 

In Eastern hairopc and Asia the period of bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions did not begin until 1905. The revo¬ 
lutions in Russia, l^ersia, Turkey and China, the Balkan 
wars'* '—such is the chain of world events of our period in 
our “Orient”. And only a blind man could fail to see in 
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this chain of events the awakening of a whole series of 
bourgeois-democratic national movements which strive to 
create nationally independent and nationally unitorm states. 
It is precisely and solely because Russia and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries are passing through this period that we 
must have a clause in our programme on the right of nations 
to self-determination. 


7. THF RESOLUTION OF THE LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 1896 

1 his resolution read 

“I'liis Con^iicss tlci'laics tliat it stands Inr the iiill iii;lit ol all nali«nis 
to self-determination [Sclhstbcstimniung^ncht] and exj>resses its sym¬ 
pathy for the workers of every eoiintry now suffeiini: under the yoki 
of military, national or other absolutism. This Congress calls upon 
the workers of all these countries to join the ranks of the class-eon - 
scious [Klasscnhcu'usstc —those who understand their class intcre.st.s] 
workers of the whole world in order jointly to light for the defeat ol 
international capitalism and for the aehicvemeiU t>f the aims of inter¬ 
national Social-Dcmocraey.”’-* 

As we have already pointed out, our opportunists—Sem- 
kovsky, Liebman and Yurkevich—arc simply unaware of 
this resolution. But Rosa Luxemburg knows it and quotes 
the full text, which contains the same expression as that 
contained in our programme, viz., “self-determination ". 

How docs Rosa Luxemburg remove this obstacle from 
the path of her ’ original"’ theory? 

Oh, quite simply .., the whole emphasis lies in the second 
part of the resolution ... its declarative character . .. one 
can refer to it only by mistake! 

The feebleness and utter confusion of our author are 
simply amazing. Usually it is only the opportunists who talk 
about the consistent democratic and socialist points in the 
programme being mere declarations, and cravcnly avoid 
an open debate on them. It is apparently not without rea¬ 
son that Rosa Luxemburg has this time found herself in 


See the official German report of the London Goiigre.ss: Vrrhaud’ 
liingen und Beschlusse des internationalen sozialistischen Arbciter- und 
Gcwerksdiafls-Kongrcsscs zu London, zfom 27. Juli bis /. August ISVa, 
Berlin 1897, S. 18. A Kussiaii pamphlet has been published containing 
the decisions of international congresses in which the word “self 
determination'* is wrongly translated as “autonomy ". 



the deplorable company of the Semkovskys, Liebmans and 
Yurkevichcs. Rosa Luxemburg does not venture to state 
openly whetlier she regards the above resolution as correct 
or erroneous. She shifts and shuffles as if counting on the 
inaltcnlivc or ill-informed reader, who forgets the first part 
of tlie resolution by the time he has started reading the 
second, or who has never heard of the discussion that took 
place in the socialist press prior to the London Congress. 

Rosa Luxemburg is greatly mistaken, however, if she 
imagines that, in the sight of the class-conscious workers 
of Russia, she can get away with tiampling upon the reso¬ 
lution of the International on such an important funda¬ 
mental issue, without even deigning to analyse it critically. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view was voiced during the 
discussions which took place prior to the London Congress, 
mainly in the columns of Die Xeue Zeit, organ of the 
CVevman Marxists; m essence this point of view leas liefealed 
in the Inirrnntionall That is the crux of the matter, which 
the Russian reader must particularly bear in mind. 

'I’hc debate turned on the question of Poland s indepen¬ 
dence. Three points of view were put forward: 

1. That of the “Fracy”,'*^ in whose name Haecker spoke. 
They wanted the International to include in its own pro¬ 
gramme a demand for the independence of Poland. The 
motion was not carried and this point of view was defeated 
in the International. 

2. Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view, viz., the Polish so¬ 
cialists should not demand independence for Poland. This 
point of view entirely precluded the proclamation of the 
right of nations to self-determination. It was likewise 
defeated in the International. 

3. The point of view which was elaborated at the time 
by K. Kautsky, who opposed Rosa Luxemburg and proved 
that her materialism was extremely “one-sided”; according 
to Kautsky, the International could not at the time make 
the independence of Poland a point in its programme; but 
the Polish .socialists were fully entitled to put forward such 
a demand. From the socialists’ point of view it was undoubt¬ 
edly a mistake to ignore the tasks of national liberation in 
a situation where national oppression existed. 

The International’s resolution reproduces the most essen¬ 
tial and fundamental propositions in this point of view: on 
the one hand, the absolutely direct, unequivocal recogni- 
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tion of the full ri^^lit of all nations to self-determination; 
on the other hand, the equally unainbif^^uous appeal to the 
workers for internaiumul unity in their class struggle. 

We think that this resolution is absolutely correct, and 
that, to the countries of Eastern Europe and Asia at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, it is this resolution, 
with both its parts being taken as an inlegial wluile, that 
gives the only correct lead to the proletarian class ]>olicy 
in the national question. 

Let us deal with the three above-mentioned viewjmints 
in somewhat greater detail. 

As is known, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels considered 
it the bounden duty of the whole of West-European de¬ 
mocracy, and still more of Social-Democracy, to give active 
support to the demand for Polish independence. For the 
period of the 1840s and lS60s, the period of the bourgeois 
revolutions in Austria and Germany, and the period of the 
"‘Peasant Reform” in Russia,'*^ this point of view was quite 
correct and the only one that was consistently democratic 
and proletarian. So long as the masses of the people in 
Russia and in most of the Slav countries were still sunk 
in torpor, so long as there were no independent, mass, 
democratic movements in those countries, the liberation 
movement of the gentry in Poland assumed an immense 
and paramount importance from the point of view, not 
only of Russian, not only of Slav, but of European democ¬ 
racy as a whole."’ 

But while Marx’s standpoint was quite correct for the 
forties, fifties and sixties or for the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, it has ceased to be correct by the 
twentieth century. Independent democratic movements, and 
even an independent proletarian movement, have arisen in 


* It would be a very interesting piece of historical research to 
compare the position of a noble J^dish rebel in I Sb.i with that 
of the all-Russia revolutionary democrat, C-hernyshevsky, who (like 
Marx), was able to appreciate the importance of the Polish tnoveinent. 
and with that of the Ukrainian petty bourgeois l)rag«)manov, who ap¬ 
peared much later and expressed the views of a peasant, so igimranf 
and sluggish, and so attached to his dung heap, that ins legitimate hatred 
of the Polish gentry blinded him to the significance which their struggle 
had for all-Russia democracy. (Cf. Dragomanov, Ilistorkal Poland and 
Great-Russian Democracy.) Dragomanov richly deserved the fervent 
kisses which were subsequently bestowed on him by Mr. P. II. Struve, 
who by that time had become a national-liberal. 
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most Slav countries, even in Russia, one of the most back¬ 
ward Slav countries. Aristocratic Poland has disappeared, 
yicldinj^f place to capitalist Poland. Under such circum¬ 
stances Poland could not hut lose her exceptional revolu¬ 
tionary importance. 

The attempt of the l^.S.P. (the Polish Socialist Party, 
the present-day “Fracy”) in 1896 to “establish” for all time 
the }M>inl of view Marx had held in a different epoelt was 
an attempt to use the letter of Marxism against the spirit 
of Marxism. Hie Polish Social-Democrats were therefore 
cjuite right in attacking the extreme nationalism of the 
Polish jietty bourgeoisie and pointing out that the national 
question was of secondary importance to Polish workers, 
in creating for the first time a purely proletarian party in 
Poland and proclaiming the extremely important principle 
that the Polish and the Russian workers must maintain the 
ch»scst alliance in their class struggle. 

But did this mean that at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the International could regard the principle of 
political self-determination of nations, t»r the right to secede, 
as unnecessary to Pastern Europe and Asia? This would 
have been the height of absurdity, and (theoretically) tan¬ 
tamount to admitting that the bourgeois-democratic reform 
of the Turkish. Russian and (Ihinesc states had been con¬ 
summated; indeed it would have been tantamount (in prac¬ 
tice) to (jppoiiunisin towards absolutism. 

No. At a time when bourgeois-democratic revolutions in 
l\astcrn Europe and y\sia have begun, in this period of the 
awakening and intensification of national movements and 
of the formation of independent proletarian parties, the 
task of these parties with regard to national policy must 
be twofold: recognition of the right of all nations to self- 
determination, since bourgeois-democratic reform is not yet 
completed and since working-class democracy consistently, 
seriously and sincerely (and not in a liberal, Kokoshkin 
fashion) fights for equal rights for nations; then, a close, 
unbreakable alliance in the class struggle of the proletar¬ 
ians of all nations in a given slate, throughout all the 
changes in its history, irrespective of any reshaping of the 
frontiers of the individual states by the bourgeoisie. 

It is this twofold task of the proletariat that the 1896 
resolution of the International formulates. That is the sub¬ 
stance, the underlying principle, of the resolution adopted 
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by the Conference of Russian Marxists held in the summer 
of 1913. Some people profess to see a “contradiction” in 
the fact that while point 4 of this resolution, which rccojr- 
niscs the rif>:ht to sell-determination and secession, seems 
to “concede" the maximum to nationalism (in reality, the 
recojfnition of the ri^bt of all nations to self-determination 
implies the maximum of denwrracy and the minimum of 
nationalism), point warns the workers against the nation¬ 
alist slogans of the bourgeoisie of any nation and demands 
the unity and amalgamation of the workers of all nations 
in internationally united proletarian organisations. But 
this is a “contradiction" only for extremely shallow minds, 
which, for instance, cannot grasp why the unity and class 
solidarity of the Swedish and the Norwegian proletariat 
gained when the Swedish workers upheld Norway’s freedom 
to secede and form an independent state. 

Written in February-M;\y 1914 

Pul)]ishecl in April- June 19M 
in the journal Prnsxrshchcnlyr 
Nos. 4, o and 0 

Sipietl: Ilyin 


Collccti'd Wnrh, 
Vol. 20, pp. .'?<r)-400 
4:io-.i-» 



P r ! T w o 

1914-1917 



ON THE NATIONAL PRIDE 
OF THE GREAT RUSSIANS 


What a lot of talk, argument and vociferation there is 
nowadays about nationality and the fatherland! Liberal and 
radical cabinet ministers in Britain, a host of “forward- 
looking*’ journalists in France (who have proved in full 
agreement with their reactionary colleagues), and a swarm 
nf official, Gadet and progressive scribblers in Russia 
(including several Narodniks and “Marxists”)—all have 
effusive praise for the liberty and independence of their re¬ 
spective countries, the grandeur of the principle of national 
independence. Here one cannot tell where the venal eulog¬ 
ist of the butcher Nicholas Romanov or of brutal oppres¬ 
sors of Negroes and Indians ends, and where the common 
philistine, who from sheer stupidity or spinelessness drifts 
with the stream, begins. Nor is that distinction important. 
We sec before us an extensive and very deep ideological 
trend, wdiose origins are closely interwoven with the in¬ 
terests of the landowners and the capitalists of the dominant 
nations. Scores and hundreds of millions are being spent 
every year for the propaganda of ideas advantageous to 
those classes: it is a pretty big mill-race that takes its waters 
from all sources—from Menshikov, a chauvinist by convic^ 
tion, to chauvinists for reason of opportunism or spineless¬ 
ness, such as Plekhanov and Maslov, Rubanovich and Smir¬ 
nov, Kropotkin and Burtsev. 

Let us, Great-Russian Social-Democrats, also try to define 
our attitude to this ideological trend. It would be unseemly 
for us, representatives of a dominant nation in the far east 
of Europe and a goodly part of Asia, to forget the immense 
significance of the national question—especially in a coun¬ 
try which has been rightly called the “prison of the peoples”. 
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and particularly at a time when, in the far cast of Europe 
and in Asia, capitalism is awakenings to life and self-con¬ 
sciousness a number of “new” nations, large and small; at 
a moment when the tsarist monarchy has called up millions 
of Great Russians and non-Russians, so Jis to “solve” a 
number of national problems in accordance with the in¬ 
terests of the Council of the United Nobility'*^ and of the 
Guchkovs, Krestovnikovs, Dolgorukovs, Kutlers and Rodi- 
chevs. 

Is a sense of national pride alien to us, Great-Russian 
class-conscious proletarians? Certainly not! We love our 
language and our country, and we arc doing our very 
utmost to raise her toiling masses (i.c., nine-tenths of her 
population) to the level of a democratic and socialist con¬ 
sciousness. To us it is most painful to see and feel the out¬ 
rages, the oppression and the humiliation our fair country 
suffers at the hands of the tsar’s butchers, the nobles and 
the capitalists. We take pride in the resistance to these 
outrages put up from our midst, from the Great Russians; 
in that midst having produced Radishchev, the Decem¬ 
brists'*® and the revolutionary commoners of the seventies; 
in the Great-Russian working class having created, in 1905, 
a mighty revolutionary party of the masses; and in the 
Great-Russian peasantry having begun to turn towards 
democracy and set about overthrowing the clergy and the 
landed proprietors. 

We remember that Chernyshevsky, the Great-Russian 
democrat, who dedicated his life to the cause of revolution, 
said half a century ago; “A wretched nation, a nation of 
slaves, from top to bottom—all slaves.”'*® The overt and 
covert Great-Russian slaves (slaves with regard to the 
tsarist monarchy) do not like to recall these words. Yet, in 
our opinion, these were words of genuine love for our 
country, a love distressed by the absence of a revolutionary 
spirit in the masses of the Great-Russian people. There was 
none of that spirit at the time. There is little of it now, but 
it already exists. We are full of national pride because the 
Great-Russian nation, /oo, has created a revolutionary class, 
because it, too, has proved capable of providing mankind 
with great models of the struggle for freedom andi socialism, 
and not only with great pogroms, rows of gallows, dun¬ 
geons, great famines and great .servility to priests, tsars, land- 
owners and capitalists. 
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We are full of a sense of national pride, and for that very 
reason we particularly hate our slavish past (when the land> 
cd nobility led the peasants into war to stifle the freedom 
of Hungary, Poland, Persia and China), and our slavish 
present, when these selfsame landed proprietors, aided by 
the capitalists, are leading us into a war in order to throttle 
Poland and the Ukraine, crush the democratic movement in 
Persia and China, and strengthen the gang of Romanovs, 
Bobrinskys and Purishkeviches, who arc a disgrace to our 
Great-Russian national dignity. Nobody is to be blamed for 
being born a slave; but a slave who not only eschews a 
striving for freedom but justifies and eulogises his slavery 
(e.g., calls the throttling of Poland and the Ukraine, etc., a 
“defence of the fatherland” of the Great Russians)—such a 
slave is a lickspittle and a boor, who arouses a legitimate 
feeling of indignation, contempt, and loathing. 

“No nation can be free if it oppresses other nations,”^ 
said Marx and Engels, the greatest representatives of con¬ 
sistent nineteenth-century democracy, who became the teach¬ 
ers of the revolutionary proletariat. And, full of a sense 
of national pride, we Great-Russian workers want, come 
what may, a free and independent, a democratic, repub¬ 
lican and proud Great Russia, one that will base its relations 
with its neighbours on the human principle of equality, and 
not on the feudalist principle of privilege, which is so de¬ 
grading to a great nation. Just because we want that, we say: 
it is impossible, in the twentieth century and in Europe (even 
in the far east of Europe), to “defend the fatherland” other¬ 
wise than by using every revolutionary means to combat the 
monarchy, the landowners and the capitalists of one’s own 
fatherland, i,e., the worst enemies of our country. We say 
that the Great Russians cannot “defend the fatherland” 
otherwise than by desiring the defeat of tsarism in any war, 
this as the lesser evil to nine-tenths of the inhabitants of Great 
Russia. For tsarism not only oppresses those nine-tenths eco¬ 
nomically and politically, but also demoralises, degrades, 
dishonours and prostitutes them by teaching them to oppress 
other nations and to cover up this shame with hypocritical 
and quasi-patriotic phrases. 

The objection may be advanced that, besides tsarism and 
under its wing, another historical force has arisen and 
become strong, viz., Great-Russian capitalism, which is 
carrying on progressive work by economically centralising 
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and welding together vast regions. This objection, however, 
does not excuse, but on the contrary still more condemns 
our socialist-chauvinists, who should be called tsarist-Pu- 
rishkevich socialists (just as Marx called the Lassalleans 
Royal-Prussian socialists). Let us even assume that history 
will decide in favour of Great-Russian dominant-nation 
capitalism, and against the hundred and one small nations. 
That is not impossible, for the entire history of capital is 
one of violence and plunder, blood and corruption. We do 
not advocate preserving small nations at all costs; other 
conditions being eqnaL we arc decidedly for centralisation 
and are opposed to the petty-bourgeois ideal of federal rela¬ 
tionships. Even if our assumption were true, however, it 
is, firstly, not our business, or that of democrats (let alone 
of socialists), to help Romanov-Bobrinsky-Purishkevich 
throttle the IJkraine, etc. In his own Junker fashion, Bis¬ 
marck accomplished a progressive historical task, but he 
would be a fine ‘‘Marxist” indeed who, on such grounds, 
thought of justifying socialist support for Bismarck! More¬ 
over, Bismarck promoted economic development by bring¬ 
ing together the disunited Germans, who were being op¬ 
pressed by other nations. The economic prosperity and 
rapid development of Great Russia, however, vec^uive that 
the country be liberated from Great-Russian oppression of 
other nations—that is the difference that our admirers of 
the truc-Russian would-be Bismarcks overlook. 

Secondly, if history were to decide in favour of Great- 
Russian dominant-nation capitalism, it follows hence that 
the socialist role of the Great-Russian proletariat, as the 
principal driving force of the communist revolution engen¬ 
dered by capitalism, will be all the greater. The proletarian 
revolution calls for a prolonged education of the workers 
in the spirit of the fullest national equality and brother¬ 
hood. Consequently, the interests of the Great-Russian pro¬ 
letariat require that the masses be systematically educated 
to champion—most resolutely, consistently, boldly and in a 
revolutionary manner—complete equality and the right to 
self-determination for all the nations oppressed by the Great 
Russians. The interests of the Great Russians’ national pride 
(understood not in the slavish sense) coincide with the so- 
cialist interests of the Great-Russian (and all other prole¬ 
tarians. Our model will always he Marx, who, after living in 
Britain for decades and becoming half-English, demanded 
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freedom and national independence for Ireland in the in¬ 
terests of the socialist movement of the British workers. 

In the second hypothetical case we have considered, our 
home-ffrown socialist-chauvinists, Plekhanov, etc., etc., will 
prove traitors, not only to their own country—a free and 
democratic Great Russia, but also to the proletarian bn)th- 
erhood of all the nations of Ru.s,sia, i.c., to the cause of so¬ 
cialism. 

Sotsial-Ikmncral N(». firi, Collcrtrd Works. 

Dminlicr 12, 1914 Vol. 21, pp. 102-09 



From the Article UNDER A FALSE FLAG 


.. .Let us suppose that two countries arc at war in the. 
epoch of hoiire^eois, national-liheration inoveiuents. Which 
country should we wish success to from the standpoint of 
present-day democracy? Obviously, to that country whose 
success will give a greater impetus to the bourgeoisie's liber¬ 
ation movement, make its development more speedv, and 
iindennine feudalism the more decisively. Let us further 
suppose that the determining feature of the objective his¬ 
torical situation has changed, and that the place of capital 
striving for national liberation has been taken by interna¬ 
tional, reactionary and imperialist linance capital. The for¬ 
mer country, let us say, possesses three-b)urths of Africa, 
whereas the latter possesses !)nc-fourth. A repartition (»f 
Africa is the objective content of their war. To which side 
should we wish success? It would be absurd to state the 
problem in its previous form, since we do not possess the ohl 
criteria of appraisal: there is neither a bourgeois lil)eration 
movement running into decades, nor a long process of the 
decay of feudalism. It is not the business of present-day 
democracy cither to help the former country to a.sscrt its 
“right” to three-fourths of Africa, or to help the latter 
country (even if it is developing economically more rapidly 
than the former) to take over those three-fourths. 

Present-day democracy will remain true to itself only if 
it joins neither one nor the other imperialist bourgeoisie, 
only if it says that the two sides are equally bad, and if 
it wishes the defeat of the imperialist Imurgcoisie in every 
country. Any other decision will, in reality, be national- 
liberal and have nothing in common with genuine interna¬ 
tionalism. 

Written nf)t later tlian Cnllrctid Works, 

January UMT) Vnl. 21, pp. 143-41 

First published in 1917, 

in the first Collection 

of the Priliv Publishers, Moscow 

Signed: N. Konstantinov 




From THE QUESTION OF PEACE 


The slogan of sclf-detcrniiiiuiion of nations should also 
be advanced in connection with the imperialist era of capi¬ 
talism. We do not stand for the status quo, or for the phil¬ 
istine Utopia of standing aside in great wars. We stand for 
a revolutionary struggle against imperialism, i.e., capital¬ 
ism. Imperialism consists in a striving of nations that op¬ 
press a number of other nations to extend and increase that 
oppression and to repartition the colonics. That is why the 
question of self-determination of nations today hinges on 
the conduct of socialists of the oppressor nations. A social¬ 
ist of any of the oppressor nations (Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many, Japan, Russia, the United States of America, etc.) 
who does not recognise and does not struggle for the right 
of oppressed nations to self-determination (i.e., the right 
to secession) is in reality a chauvinist, not a socialist. 

Only this point of view can lead to a sincere and consist¬ 
ent struggle against imperialism, to a proletarian, not a 
philistine approach (today) to the national question. Only 
this ])oint of view can lead to a consistent application of 
the principle of combating any form of the oppression of 
nations; it removes mistrust among the proletarians of the 
oppressor and oppressed nations, makes for a united inter¬ 
national struggle for the socialist revolution (i.e., fur the 
only accomplishable regime of complete national equal¬ 
ity), as distinct from the philistine Utopia of freedom for 
all small states in general, under capitalism. 

ITiis is the point of view adopted by our Party, i.e., by 
(hose Social-Dcimjcrats of Russia who have rallied around 
the Central (’ommittec. This was the point of view adopted 
by Marx when he taught the proletariat that “no nation 
can be free if it oppresses other nations”. It was from this 
point of view that Marx demanded the separation of Ireland 
Irom Britain, this in the intere.sts of the freedom move¬ 
ment. not only of the Irish, but especially of the British 
workers. 
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If the socialists of lliiluin do not recognise and uphold 
Ireland's right to secession, if the French do not do the same 
for Italian Nice, the Clcrnians lor Alsace-Lorraine, Danish 
Schleswig, and Poland, the Russians lor Pedand, Finland, 
the Ukraine, etc., and the Poles for the Ukraine—if all the 
socialists of the “Great' Powers, i.e., the great robber powers, 
do not uphold that right in respect of the colonies, it is solely 
because they are in fact imperialists, not sociedists. it is ridic¬ 
ulous to cherish illusions that people who do mU light lor 
“the right to sclf-deienninalion'’ of the oppressed nations, 
while they themselves belong to the oppressor nations, are 
capable of practising socialist policies. 

Instead of leaving it to the hypocritical phrase-mongers 
to deceive the people by phrases and promises concerning 
the possibility of a democratic peace, socialists must explain 
to the masses the impossibility of anything resembling a 
democratic peace, unless there are a scries of revolutions and 
unless a revolutionary struggle is waged in every country 
against the respective government. Instead of allowing the 
bourgeois politicians to deceive the peoples with talk about 
the freedom of nations, socialists must explain to the masses 
in the oppressor nations that they cannot h()j)e for their liber¬ 
ation, as long as they help oppress other nations, and do 
not recognise and uphold the right of those nations to self- 
determination. i.e., the freedom to secede. That is the so¬ 
cialist, as distinct from the imperialist, policy to be applied 
to all countries, on the question of peace and the national 
question. True, this line is in most cases incompatible with 
the laws punishing high treason—but so is the Basle resolu¬ 
tion,*'^ which has been so shamefully betrayed by almost all 
the socialists of the oppressor nations. 

The choice is between socialism and submission to the 
laws of Joffre and Hindenburg, between revolutionary 
struggle and servility to imperialism. There is no middle 
course. The greatest harm is caused to the proletariat by 
the hypocritical (or obtuse) authors of the “middle-course” 
policy. 

Written in July-Au^^iist 101:) 

First published in 1021 in 
the magazine Proirtarskaya 
Rvvolutsiya No. .*') 

Signed: Lenin 
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From SOCIAUSM AND WAR 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE R.S.D.L.P. 
TOWARDS THE WAR 


Chufttfr I 

TIIK PRINCIPl.FJS OF SOCIALISM 
AM) THE WAR OF 1914-15 

TIIK ATTITL'UE OF SOCIALISTS TOWARDS W'ABS 

Socialists have always condemned wars between nations 
as barbarous and brutal. Our attitude towards war, how¬ 
ever, is fundamentally different from that of the bourgeois 
pacifists (supporters and advocates of peace) and of the 
anarchists. We differ from the former in that we under¬ 
stand the inevitable connection between wars and the class 
struggle within a country; we understand that wars cannot 
he abolished unless classes arc abolished and socialism is 
created: we also differ in that m'c regard civil wars, i.e.. 
wars waged by an oppressed class against the oppressor 
class, by slaves against slave-holders, by serfs against land- 
owners, and by wage-workers against the bourgeoisie, as 
fully legitimate, progressive and necessary. We Marxists 
differ from both pacifists and anarchists in that we deem 
it necessary to study each war historically (from the stand¬ 
point of Marx's dialectical materialism) and separately. 
There have been in the past numerous wars which, despite 
all the horrors, atrocities, distress and suffering that inev¬ 
itably accompany all wars, were progressive, i.e., benefit¬ 
ed the development of mankind by helping to destroy most 
harmful and reactionary institutions (e.g., an autocracy or 
serfdom) and the most barbarous despotisms in Europe 
(the Turkish and the Ru.ssian). That is why the features 
historically specific to the present w’ar must come up for 
examination. 

TIIK IIISTORirAI. TYPES OF WARS IN MODERN TIMES 

The Great French Revolution ushered in a new epoch in 
the hi.stury of mankind. From that time down to the Paris 
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Commune, i.e., between 17S9 and 1871, one type of war 
was of a bourgeois-progressive character, waged for nation¬ 
al liberation. In other words, the overthrow of absolutism 
and feudalism, the undermining of these institutions, and 
the overthrow of alien oppression, formed the chief con¬ 
tent and historical significance of such wars. These were 
therefore progressive wars; during such wars, all honest 
and revolutionary democrats, as well as all socialists, always 
w'ished success to that country (i.c., that bourgeoisie) which 
had helped to overthrow or undermine the most baneful 
foundations of feudalism, absolutism and the oppression of 
other nations, f or example, the revolutionary wars waged 
by France contained an element of plunder and the con¬ 
quest of foreign territory by the French, but this does not 
in the least alter the fundamental historical significance of 
those wars, which destroyed and shattered feudalism and 
absolutism in the whole of the old, serf-owning Europe. In 
the Franco-Prussian war, Germany plundered France but 
this docs not alter the fundamental historical significance 
of that war, which liberated tens of millions of German 
people from feudal disunity and from the oppression of two 
despots, the Russian tsar and Napoleon III. 

THE DIFFEHENCE BETWEEN WARS OF AGGRESSION 
AND OF DEFENCE 

The period of 1789-1871 left behind it deep marks and 
revolutionary memories. 7’hcre could be no development of 
the proletarian struggle for socialism prior to the overthrow 
of feudalism, absolutism and alien oppression. When, in 
speaking of the wars of such periods, socialists stressed the 
legitimacy of “defensive"’ wars, they alw’ays had these aims 
in mind, namely revolution against medievalism and serf¬ 
dom. By a “defensive” war socialists have always under¬ 
stood a '"jusC war in this particular sense (Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht once expressed himself precisely in this way). It is 
only in this sense that socialists have always regarded wars 
“for the defence of the fatherland”, or “defensive” wars, as 
legitimate, progressive and just. For example, if tomorrow, 
Morocco were to declare war on France, or India on Brit¬ 
ain, or Persia or Ghina on Russia, and so on, these would 
be “just”, and “defensive” wars, irrespective of who would 
be the first to attack; any socialist would wish the oppressed, 
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dependent and unequal states victory over the oppressor, 
slave-holding and predatory "‘(Ireat” Powers. 

But imagine a slave-holder who «iwiis KK) slaves warring 
against another who owns 200 slaves, lor a more “just” re¬ 
distribution of slaves. The use of the term of a "‘defensive” 
war, or a war “for the defence of the fatherland”, would 
tlearly be historically false in such a case and would in 
practice be sheer dece|)lion of the common ]>eople, ])hilis- 
tincs, and the ignorant, by the astute slave-holders. It is in 
this way that tlic peoples arc being deceived with “nation¬ 
al” ideology and tlic term of “defence of the fatherland”, 
l)y the present-day imperialist Imurgeoisie, in the war now 
being waged between slave-holders with the purpose of con¬ 
solidating slavery. 

Till-: U AIl or TODAY IS AN IMPERIALIST AVAR 

It is almost universally admitted tliat this war is an im¬ 
perialist war. In most cases, how'cver, this term is distorted, 
or applied to one side, or else a loophole is left for the as¬ 
sertion that this war may, after all, be bourgeois-progres¬ 
sive, and of significance to the national liberation move¬ 
ment. Imperialism is the highest stage in the development 
of capitalism, reached only in the twentieth century. Capi¬ 
talism now linds that the old national states, without w'hose 
formation it could not have overthrown feudalism, are too 
cramped for it. Capitalism has developed concentration to 
such a degree that entire branches of industry arc controlled 
by syndicates, trusts and associations of capitalist mul¬ 
timillionaires and almost the entire globe has been divided 
up among the “lords of capital” either in the form of col¬ 
onics, or by entangling other countries in thousands of 
threads of financial exploitation. Free trade and competi¬ 
tion have been superseded by a striving towards monopo¬ 
lies, the seizure of territory for the investment of capital and 
as sources of raw materials, and so on. From the liberator 
of nations, which it was in the struggle against feudalism, 
capitalism in its imperialist stage has turned into the great¬ 
est oppressor of nations. Formerly progressive, capitalism 
has become reactionary; it has developed the forces of pro¬ 
duction to such a degree that mankind is faced with the al¬ 
ternative of adopting socialism or of experiencing years and 
even decades of armed struggle between the “Great” Pow- 



ers for the artificial preservation of capitalism by means 
of colonies, monopolies, privileges and national oppression 
of every kind. 

A WAR BETWEEN THE BIGGEST SLAVE-IIOIJIERS 1 OR 
THE MAINTENANCE AND (’ONSOLIDATION OF SLAVERY 

To make the significance of imperialism clear, we will 
quote precise figures showing the partition of the world 
among the so-called “Great * Powers (i.e., those successful 
in great plunder). 

Hence it will be seen that, since most of the na¬ 

tions which were foremost fighters for freedom in 178f)-lS71, 
have, on the basis of a highly developed and “over-mature" 
capitalism, become oppressors and enslavers of most of the 
population and the nations of the globe. Prom I87t) to 19I K 
six “Great" Powers grabbed 25 million square kilometres, 
i.e., an area two and a half times that of Europe! Six Pow¬ 
ers have enslaved 525* million people in the colonies. For 
every four inhabitants in the “Great" Powers there are 
five in “their" colonies. It is common knowledge that colo¬ 
nies are conquered with fire and sword, that the popula¬ 
tion of the colonies are brutally treated, and that they are 
exploited in a thousand ways (by exporting capital, through 
concessions, etc., cheating in the sale of goods, sul>mis- 
sion to the authorities of the “ruling" nation, and so on and 
so forth). The Anglo-French bourgeoisie are deceiving the 
people when they say that they are waging a war for the 
freedom of nations and of Belgium; in fact they arc waging 
a war for the purpose of retaining the colonies they liavc 
grabbed and robbed. The German imperialists would free 
Belgium, etc., at once if the British and French would agree 
to “fairly" share their colonics with them. A feature of the 
situation is that in this war the fate of the colonics is being 
decided by a war on the Continent. From the standpoint of 
bourgeois justice and national freedom (or the right of na¬ 
tions to existence), Germany might be considered absolutely 
in the right as against Britain and France, for she has been 
“done out ’ of colonics, her enemies arc oppressing an 
immeasurably far larger number of nations than she is, 
and the Slavs that are being oppressed by her ally, Austria, 
undoubtedly enjoy far more freedom than those of tsarist 
Russia, that veritable “prison of nations”. Germany, how- 
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Partition of the World Among the "'Great” Slave-holding Powers 
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ever, is lighting, not for the liberation of nations, but for 
their oppression. It is not the business of socialists to help 
the younger and stronger robber (Germany) to plunder the 
older and overgorged robbers. Socialists must take advantage 
of the struggle between the robbers to overthrow all of 
them. '] (> be able to do this, socialists nuist first of all tell the 
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people the truth, namely, that this war is, in three respects, 
a war between slave-holders with the aim of consolidatin|i;[ 
slavery. This is a war, lirstly, to increase the enslaveiiieni 
of the colonics by means of a “more equitable" distribution 
and subsequent more concerted exploitation of them; 
secondly, to increase the oppression of other nations with¬ 
in the "‘Great" Powers, since both Austria and Russia (Rus¬ 
sia in greater degree and with results far worse than Austria) 
maintain their rule only by such <»}>|)ression, intensilying it 
by means of war; and thirdly, to increase and prolong w'age 
slavery, since the proletariat is split up and suppressed, 
while the capitalists are the gainers, making fortunes out of 
the war, fanning national prejudices and intensifying reac¬ 
tion, w'hich has raised its head in all countries, even in the 
freest and most republican. 

“WAR IS THE CONTIM’ATION OE POIJTIC'S BV OIIIER*' 

(I. E.: VIOLENT) “MEANS" 

This famous dictum was uttered by Clausewilz. one of 
the profoundest writers on the problems of war. Marxists 
have always rightly regarded this thesis as the theoretical 
basis of views on the significance of any war. It was from 
this viewpoint that Marx and Engels always regarded the 
various w^ars. 

Apply this view to the present war. You will see that for 
decades, for almost half a century, the governments and the 
ruling classes of Britain and France, Germany and Italy, 
Austria and Russia have pursued a policy of plundering 
colonies, oppressing other nations, and suppressing the 
working-class movement. It is this, and only this, policy that 
is being continued in the present war. In particular, the 
policy of both Austria and Russia, in peacetime as well as 
in wartime, is a policy of enslaving nations, not of liberat¬ 
ing them. In China, Persia, India and other dependent 
countries, on the contrary, we have seen during the past dec¬ 
ades a policy of rousing tens and hundreds of millions (»f 
people to a national life, of their liberation from the reac¬ 
tionary “Great” Powers’ oppression. A war waged on such 
a historical basis can even today be a bourgeois-progressive 
war of national liberation. 

If the present war is regarded as a continuation of the 
politics of the “(ireat” Powers and of the principal classes 
within them, a glance will immediately reveal the glaring 
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anti-historicity, falseness and hypocrisy of the view that 
the “(lefencc-of-the-fatherlancr’ idea can be justified in the 
present war. 


TIIF CASE OF UKLGllTM 


'The favourite plea of the social-chauvinists of the Triple 
(now Ouadiuple) Entente (in Russia, Plekhimov and Co.) is 
the case of llelpium. This instance, however, speaks against 
them. 'Hie German imperialists have brazenly violated the 
neuliulity of lielgiuin, as belligerent states have done always 
and everywhere, trampling upon all treaties and obligations 
if necessary. Let us suppose that all states interested in the 
observance of international treaties should declare war on 
Germany with the demand that Belgium be liberated and 
indemnified. In that case, the sympathies of socialists would, 
of course, he with Germany's enemies. But the whole point 
is that the IViple (and Quadruple) Entente is waging war, 
not over Belgium: this is common knowledge and only 
liypocrites will disguise the fact. Britain is grabbing at 
tiermany’s colonies and Turkey; Russia is grabbing at 
(iaticia and 'rurkey, France wants Alsace-Lorraine and even 
the left bank of the Rhine; a treaty has been concluded 
with Italy for the division of the spoils (Albania and Asia 
Minor); bargaining is going on wdth Bulgaria and Rumania, 
also for the division of the spoils. In the present war waged 
by the governments of today, it is bnpossible to help 
Belgium othcnvisc than by helping to throttle Austria or 
Furkey, etc.! Where does “defence of the fatherland” come 
in here:* Herein lies the specific feature of imperialist war, 
a war between reactionary-bourgeois and historically out¬ 
moded governments, waged for the purpose of oppressing 
other nations. Whoever justifies participation in the present 
war is perpetuating the imperialist oppression of nations. 
Whoever advocates taking advantage of the present embar¬ 
rassments of the governments so as U) fight for the social 
revolution is championing the real freedom of really all 
nations, which is possible only under socialism. 


Written in July-Au.£?iist iHI/i 

Publislii'd ill piiinphlrl fiirin 
in .August If) 1.5 
Ijy the SotsiaUDemokrat 
F.ditorial Board in Geneva 
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ON THE SLOGAN FOR A UNITED 
STATES OF EUROPE 


In No. 40 of Sotsial-Dcmokrat we reported that a c<»n- 
fcrencc of our Party's groups abroad had decided to defer 
the question of the “United States of Europe'’ slogan pend¬ 
ing a discussion, in the press, on the ccofKrmic aspect of the 
matter."' 

At our conference the debate on this (juestion assumed 
a purely political character. Perhaps this was partly caused 
by the Central (Committee's Manifesto having formulated 
this .slogan as a forthright political one (“the immediate 
l)()lUical slogan..as it says there); not only did it advance 
the slogan of a republican United States of Europe, but 
expressly emphasised that this sl»)gan is meaningless and 
false “without the revolutionary overthrow of the CJennan, 
Austrian and Russian monarchies '. 

It would be quite wrong to object to such a ])re.scntation 
of the question within the limits of a political appraisal of 
this slogan—e.g., to argue that it obscures or weakens, etc., 
the slogan of a socialist revolution. Political changes of a 
truly democratic nature, and especially political revolutions, 
can under no circumstances whatsoever either obscure or 
weaken the slogan of a socialist revolution. On the contra¬ 
ry, they always bring it clo.ser, extend its basis, and draw 
new sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the semi-proletar¬ 
ian masses into the .socialist struggle. On the other hand, 
political revolutiems are inevitable in the course of the 
socialist revolution, which should not be regarded as a single 
act, but as a period of turbulent political and economic 
upheavals, the most intense class struggle, civil war, revolu¬ 
tions, and counter-revolutions. 


See Cnllcctcd Works, Vol. 21, p. I'j.S.—/:«/. 



But while the slogan of a republican United States of 
Europe—if accompanied by the revolutionary overthrow of 
the three most reactionary monarchies in Europe, headed by 
the Russian—is quite invulnerable as a political slogan, there 
still remains the highly important question of its economic 
content and significance. From the standpoint of the econom¬ 
ic conditions of imperialism—i.e., the export of capital and 
the division of the world by the “advanced” and “civilised” 
colonial powers—a United States of Europe, under capital¬ 
ism, is either impossible or reactionary. 

(Capital has become international and monopolist. The 
world has been carved up by a handful of Great Powers, 
i.e., powers successful in the great plunder and oppression 
of nations. The four Great Powers of Europe—Britain, 
France, Russia and Germany, w*ith an aggregate population 
of between 250,000,000 and 300,000,000, and an area of 
about 7,000,OOO square kilometres—possess colonies with 
a population of almost 500 niillion (494,500,000) and an 
area of 04,600,000 square kilometres, i.e., almost half the 
surface of the globe (133,000,000 square kilometres, exclu¬ 
sive of Arctic and Antarctic regions). Add to this the three 
Asian states—China, Turkey and Persia, now being rent 
piecemeal by thugs that are waging a war of “liberation”, 
namely, Japan, Russia, Britain and France. Those three 
Asian states, which may be called semi-colonies (in reality 
they are now 90 per cent colonies), have a total population 
of 300,000,000 and an area of 14,500,000 square kilometres 
(almost one and a half times the area of all Europe). 

Furthermore, Britain, France and Germany have invest¬ 
ed capital abroad to the value of no less than 70,000 mil¬ 
lion rubles. The business of securing “legitimate” profits 
from this tidy sum—these exceed 3,000 million rubles an¬ 
nually—is carried out by the national committees of the 
millionaires, known as governments, which are equipped 
with armies and navies and which provide the sons and 
brothers of the millionaires with jobs in the colonies and 
semi-colonies as viceroys, consuls, ambassadors, officials of 
all kinds, clergymen, and other leeches. 

I’hat is how the plunder of about a thousand million of 
the earth’s population by a handful of Great Powers is or¬ 
ganised in the epoch of the highest development of capital¬ 
ism. No other organisation is possible under capitalism. 
Renounce colonics, “spheres of influence”, and the export 
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of capital? To think that it is possible means coming down 
to the level of some snivelling parson who every Sunday 
preaches to the rich on the lofty |>rinciples of (’hristianity 
and advises them to give the poor, well, if not millions, at 
least several hundred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Europe under capitalism is tantamount 
to an agreement on the partition of colonies, linder capital¬ 
ism, however, no other basis and no other principle of 
division arc possible except force. A multimillionaire can¬ 
not share the ‘‘national income*’ of a capitalist coiintrv with 
anyone otherwise than “in proportion to the capital invest¬ 
ed” (with a bonus thrown in, so that the biggest capital 
may receive more than its share). Capitalism is private 
ownership of the means of production, and anarchy in pro¬ 
duction. To ad\'ocatc a “just” division of income on such a 
basis is sheer Proudhonism,^- stupid philistinism. No divi¬ 
sion can be effected otherwise than in “proportion to 
strength*’, and strength changes with the course of economic 
development. I'ollowing 1871, the rate of (iermany’s acces¬ 
sion of strength was three or four times as rapid as that of 
Britain and France, and of Japan about ten times as rapid 
as Russia’s. There is and there can be no other wav of 
testing the real might of a capitalist state than by war. War 
does not contradict the fundamentals of private property 
—on the contrary, it is a direct and inevitable outcome of 
those fundamentals. Under capitalism the smooth economic 
growth of individual enterprises or individual states is im¬ 
possible. Under capitalism, there are no other means of 
restoring the periodically di.sturbed et|uilibrium than crises 
in industry and wars in politics. 

Of course, fcmljorary agreements are possible between 
capitalists and between states. In this sense a United States 
of Europe is possible as an agreement between the Eurofnau 
capitalists . .. but to what end? Only for the purpose of 
jointly suppressing .socialism in Europe, of jointly protecting 
colonial booty against Japan and America, who have been 
badly done out of their share by the present partition of 
colonies, and the increase of whose might during the last 
fifty years has Ijeen immeasurably more rapid than that of 
backward and monarchist Europe, now turning senile. 
Compared with the United States of America, Europe as a 
whole denotes economic stagnation. On the present econom¬ 
ic basis, i.e., under capitalism, a United States of Europe 
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would signify an organisation of reaction to retard Amer¬ 
ica s more rapid development. Tlic times when the cause of 
democracy and socialism was associated only witli Europe 
alone have gone for ever. 

A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) is 
the stale form of the unification and freedom of nations 
which we associate with socialism—until the time when the 
complete victory of communism brings about the total disap¬ 
pearance of the state, including the democratic. As a separate 
slogan, however, the slogan of a United States of the World 
would hardly be a correct one, first, because it merges with 
socialism; second, because it may be wrongly interpreted to 
mean that the victory of socialism in a single country is 
impossible, and it may also create misconceptions as to the 
l elalions of such a country to the others. 

Uneven economic and political development is an abso¬ 
lute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is 
possible first in several or even in one capitalist country 
alone. After expropriating the capitalists and organising their 
own socialist production, the victorious proletariat of that 
country will arise against the rest of the world—the capital¬ 
ist world—attracting to its cause the oppre.ssed classes of 
other countries, stirring uprisings in those countries against 
the capitalists, and in case of need using even armed force 
against the exploiting classes and their states. The political 
(»f a .society wherein the proletariat is victorious in 
overthi(»wing the bourgeoisie will be a democratic republic, 
which will more and more concentrate the forces of the 
proletariat of a given nation or nations, in the struggle 
against states that have not yet gone over to .socialism. The 
abolition of classes is im])ossible without a dictatorship of 
the oppressed class, of the proletariat, A free union of na¬ 
tions in socialism is impossible without a more or less pro¬ 
longed and stubborn struggle of the socialist republics 
against the backward stales. 

It is for these rca.son.s and after repeated discussions at 
the conference of R.S.D.L.P. groups abroad, and following 
that conference, that the Central Organ's editors'*** have 
come to the conclusion that the slogan for a United States of 
Europe is an erroneous one. 


Sotsinl-nrmnkral No 4\, 
August 2.S. 1915 
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From THE REVOLUTIONARY PROLETARIAT 
AND THE RIGHT OF NATIONS 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

Like most programmes or tactical resolutions of the 
Social-Democratic parties, the Zimmerwald Manifesto'^'* 
proclaims the “right of nations to self-determination'. In 
Nos. 252 and 253 of Berner 1 agxvachP'^ Parahclium has 
called “illusory” “the struggle ff>r the mm-existent right to 
self-determination”, and has contraposed to it “the prole¬ 
tariat's revolutionary mass struggle against capitalism”, 
while at the same time assuring us that “we are against 
annexations'’ (an assurance is repeated five times in Para- 
bellum’s article), and agaiast all violence against nations. 

The arguments advanced by Parabellum in support of 
his position boil down to an assertion that today all national 
problems, like those of Alsace-Lorraine, Armenia, etc., are 
problems of imperialism; that capital has outgrown the 
framework of national states; that it is impossible to turn 
the clock of history back to the obsolete ideal of national 
.states, etc. 

Let us see whether Parabcllum’s reasoning is correct. 

First of all, it is Parabellum who is looking backward, 
not forward, when, in opposing working-class acceptance 
“of the ideal of the national state”, he looks towards 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, i.c., countries where the 
movement for nati(mal liberation is a thing of the past, 
and not t«)wards the F.ast, towards Asia, Africa, and the 
colonies, where this movement is a thing of the present 
and the future. Mention of India, China, Persia, and Lgypt 
will be sufficient. 

Furthermore, imperialism means that capital has out¬ 
grown the framework of national .states: it means that 
national oppression has been extended and heightened on 
a new historical foundation. Hence, it follows that, despite 
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Parabcllum, we must link the revolutionary struggle for 
socialism with a revolutionary programme on the national 
question. 

From what Parabellum says, it appears that, in the name 
of the socialist revolution, he scornfully rejects a consistent¬ 
ly revolutionary programme in the sphere of democracy. He 
is wrong to do so. The proletariat cannot be victorious 
except thnuigh democracy, i.e., by giving full effect to 
democracy and by linking with each step of its struggle 
democratic demands formulated in the most resolute terms. 
It is absurd to contrapose the socialist revolution and the 
revolutionary struggle against capitalism to a single prob¬ 
lem of democracy, in this case, the national question. We 
must combine the revolutionary struggle against capitalism 
with a revolutionary programme and tactics on all 
democratic demands: a republic, a militia, the popular 
election <^f <dticials, equal rights for women, the sclf-deter- 
iiiination of nations, etc. While capitalism exists, these 
demands—all of them—can only be accomplished as an 
exception, and even then in an incomplete and distorted 
form, liasing ourselves on the democracy already achieved, 
and exposing its incompleteness under capitalism, w^e 
demand the overthrow of capitalism, the expropriation of 
the bourgeoisie, as a necessary basis both for the abolition 
of the poverty of the masses and for the complete and ff//- 
round institution of all democratic reforms. Some of these 
reforms will be started before the overthrow of the bour¬ 
geoisie, others in the amrse of that overthrow, and still 
(»thers after it. The social revolution is not a single battle, 
but a period covering a series of battles over all sorts of 
problems of economic and democratic reform, which are 
consummated only by the expropriation of the bourgeoisie. 
It is for the sake of this final aim that we must formulate 
etfcry one of our democratic demands in a consistently rev¬ 
olutionary way. It is (jiiite conceivable that the workers of 
some particular country will overthrow the bourgeoisie 
before even a single fundamental democratic reform has 
been fully achieved. It is, how’cver, quite inconceivable that 
the proletariat, as a historical class, will be able to defeat 
the bourgeoisie, unless it is prepared for that by being 
educated in the spirit of the most consistent and resolutely 
revolutionary democracy. 

Imperialism means the progressively mounting oppres- 
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sion of the nations of the world by a handful of Great 
Powers; it means a period of wars between the latter to 
extend and consolidate the oppression of nations; it means 
a period in which the masses of the j)eoplc arc deceived by 
hypocritical social-patriots, i.e., individuals who, under the 
f)retext of the “freedom of nations ’, ‘Mhc right of nations 
to self-determination", and “defence id the fatherland’’, 
justify and defend the oppression of the majority id the 
world’s nations by the Cireat Powers. 

That is why the focal point in the Social-Democratic 
programme must be that division of nations into oppressor 
and oppressed which forms the essence of imperialism, and 
is deceitfully evaded by the social-chauvinists and Kautsky. 
This division is not significant from the angle of bourgeois 
pacifism or the philistine Utopia of peaceful competition 
among independent nations under capitalism, but it is most 
significant from the angle of the revolutionary struggle 
against imperialism, it is from this division that our tleli- 
nition of the “right of nations to self-determination" must 
follow, a definition that is consistently democratic, revolu¬ 
tionary, and in accord with the general task of the 
immediate struggle for socialism. It is for that right, and 
in a struggle to achieve sincere recognition for it, that the 
Social-Democrats of the o[)i)rcssor nations must demand 
that the o])prcsscd nations should have the right of se¬ 
cession, for otherwise recognition of equal rights for nations 
and of international working-class solidarity would in fact 
be mcreU empty phrase-mongering, sheer hypocrisy. On the 
other hand, the Social-Democrats of the oppressed nations 
must attach prime significance to the unity and the merging 
of the workers of the oppressed nations with those of the 
oppressor nations; otherwise these Social-Democrats will 
involuntarily become the allies of their own national 
bourgeoisie^ which always betrays the interests of the people 
and of democracy, and is always ready, in its turn, to annex 
territory and oppress other nations. 

The way in which the national question was ])osed at 
the end of the sixties of the past century may serve as 
an instructive example. The petty-bourgeois democrats, to 
whom any thought of the class struggle and of the 
socialist revolution was wholly alien, pictured to them¬ 
selves a Utopia of peaceful competition among free and 
equal nations, under capitalism. In examining the imme- 
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diate tasks of the social revolution, the Proudhonists totally 
“negated” the national question and the right of nations 
to sclI-detcTinination. Marx ridiculed French Proudhonism 
and showed the affinity between it and French chauvinism. 
(*‘All Kiirope must and will sit quietly on their hindquar¬ 
ters until the gentlemen in France abolish ‘poverty’.... I5y 
the negation of nationalities they appeared, quite uncon¬ 
sciously. to understand their absorption by the model French 
nation.”) Marx demanded the separation of Ireland from 
Britain "‘althougli after the separation there may come 
federation”, demanding it, not from the standpoint of the 
|)etty-bourgeois Utopia of a peaceful capitalism, or from 
considarations of “justice for Ireland”, but from the stand- 
j^oint of the interests of the revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat of the oppressor^ i,c,, British, nation against 
capitalism. The freedom of that nation has been cramped 
and mutilated by the fact that it has oppressed another 
nation. The British proletariat’s internationalism would 
remain a hypocritical phrase if they did not demand the 
separation of Ireland. Never in favour of petty states, or 
the splitting up of states in general, or the principle of feder¬ 
ation, Marx considered the separation of an oppressed na¬ 
tion to be a step towards federation, and consequently, not 
towards a split, but towards concentration, both political 
and economic, but concentration on the basis of democracy.^' 
As Farabellum sees it, Marx was probably waging an 
“illusory struggle” in demanding separation for Ireland. 
Actually, however, this demand alone presented a consis¬ 
tently revolutionary programme; it alone was in accord with 
internationalism; it alone advocated concentration along 
wo/z-imperialist lines. 

The imperialism of our days has led to a situation in 
which the Circat-Pow^cr oppression of nations has become 
general. The view that a struggle must be conducted 
against the social-chauvinism of the dominant nations, who 
are now engaged in an imperialist w’ar to enhance the 
oppression of nations, and are oppre.ssing most of the 
world’s nations and most of the earth’s population—this 
view must be decisive, cardinal and basic in the national 
l)rogramme of Social-Democracy. 

Take a glance at the present trends in Social-Democratic 
Ihinking on this subject. The petty-bourgeois Utopians, 
who dreamt of equality and peace among nations under 
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capitalism, have been succeeded by the social-imperialists. 
In combating the former, Parabellum is tilting at wind¬ 
mills, thereby unwittingly playing in the hands of the 
social-imperialists. What is the social-chauvinists' pro¬ 
gramme on the national question? 

They either entirely deny the right to sell-determination, 
using arguments like those advanced by Parabellum (Cu- 
now. Parvus, the Russian op|)ortunists Semkovsky, 1 jebman, 
and others), or they recognise that right in a patently 
hypocritical fashion, namely, wit limit applying it to those 
very nations that are opjiressed by their own nation or by 
her military allies (Plekhanov, Hyndman, all the pro-French 
patriots, then Scheidemann, etc., etc.). The most plausible 
formulation of the social-chauvinist lie, one that is there¬ 
fore most dangerous to the proletariat, is provided hy 
Kautsky. In word, he is i// favour of the self-determination 
of nations; in word, he is for the Social-Democratic Party 
*'(lic Sclbsiaudigkcit tier Xationen allsciiig (!) und riickhah- 
las [?] achict und fordert'"' {Die Neiu Zcil No. 3d, II, 
S. 241, May 21, 1915). In deed, however, he has adapted the 
national programme to the prevailing social-chauvinism, 
distorted and docked it; he gives no precise definition of 
the duties of the socialists in the oppressor nations, and 
patently falsifies the democratic principle itself when he 
says that to demand ‘‘state independence” {slaallic/ie Sedb- 
sliindigkcit) for every nation would mean demanding “loo 
much” (“rz/ vieY\ Die Xeuc Zeii No. 33, 11, S. 77, April 
Hi, 1915). ‘‘National autonomy”, if you please, is enough! 
The principal question, the one the imperialist bourgeoisie 
will not permit discussion of, namely, the question of the 
boundaries of a stale, that is Imilt upon the oppression of 
nations, is evaded by Kautsky, who, to please that bourgeoi¬ 
sie, has thrown out of the programme what is most essential. 
The bourgeoisie are ready to promise all the “national 
equality” and “national autonomy” you plca.se, so long as 
the proletariat remain within the framework of legality and 
“peacefully” submit to them on the question of the state 
boundariesl Kautsky has formulated the national pro¬ 
gramme of Social-Democracy in a reformist, not a revtilii- 
tionarv manner. 


“(ompichcnsivcly (!) .'ind unrc-scivcdly (?) respecting; and demand 
in^f the independence nl natinns ".—/’.V/. 



Parabcllum’s national programme, or, to be more precise, 
his assurances that “we are against annexations”, has the 
wholehearted backing of the Parirworslundy"' Kaulsky, 
Plcklianov and Co., for the very reason that the programme 
does not expose the dominant social-patriots. Bourgeois 
pacifists would also endorse that programme. Parabellum’s 
splendid general prograiuine (“a revolutionary mass strug¬ 
gle against capitalism”) serves him—as it did the Proud- 
honists of the sixties—not for the dawing up, in conform¬ 
ity with it and in its spirit, of a programme on the national 
(jLiestion that is uncompromising and equally revolutionary, 
but in order to leave the way open to the social-patriots. In 
our imperialist times most socialists throughout the world 
are members of nations that oppress other nations and strive 
to extend that oppression. That is why our “struggle 
against anne\ati(»ns” will be meaningless and will not scare 
the social-patri(»ts in the least, unless we declare that a 
socialist of an oppressor nation who does not conduct both 
peacetime atul wartime propaganda in favour of freedom 
of secession for oppressed nations, is no socialist and no 
internationalist, but a chauvini.st! The socialist of an oppres¬ 
sor nation who fails t<» conduct such propaganda in defiance 
of government bans, i.e., in the free, i.c., in the illegal press, 
is a hypocritical advocate of equal rights for nations! 

\Viificii ill (uriii.ni Collericd Works, 

nut c;iilicr than Vul. 21, pp. 407-12 

()<tnlKi l(i (20), 101 “i 

I'ii.st f>u))lis}icil ill 1027 
in Lenin Misallnny I'I 

Si^iii-d: A*. Lenin 
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From THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
AND THE RIGHT OF NATIONS 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION 


6. THREE TYPES OF COUNTRIES WITH RESPECT 
TO THE SELF-UETl^llMINATION OF NATIONS 

In this respect, countries must be divided into three main 
types. 

First, the advanced capitalist countries of Western Eu¬ 
rope and the United States. In these countries progressive 
bourgeois national movements came to an end long ago. 
Every one of these '\greaF’ nations oppresses other nations 
both in the colonics and at home. The tasks of the proletar • 
iat of these ruling nations arc the same as those of the 
proletariat in England in the nineteenth century in relation 
to Ireland/** 

Secondly, Eastern Europe: Austria, the Balkans and par¬ 
ticularly Russia. Flere it was the twentieth century that par¬ 
ticularly develo|)e(l the bourgeois-democralu national mr»ve- 
ments and intensilied the national struggle. I he tasks of 
the proletariat in these countries, both in completing their 
bourgeois-democratic reforms and rendering assistance to 
the socialist revolution in other countries, cannot be cairied 

In some small stales which have kept out ol the war of lyN-lti— 
Holland and Switzerland, for example—the bourgeoisie makes extensive 
use of the “self-determination of nations” slogan tf) justify participation 
in the imperialist war. This is a motive inducing the Social-Democrats 
in such countries to repudiate self-determination. W rong arguments arc 
being used to defend a correct proletarian policy, the repudiation of 
‘ defence of the fatherland” in an imlicriuUsl war. 'I'his results in a 
distortion of Marxism in theory, and in practice leads to u peculiar 
small-nation narrow-mindedness, neglect of the Ituudrctls nf millions of 
people in nations that arc enslaved by the “dominant” nations. Comrade 
Gorier, in his excellent pamphlet imlnrialism. War anti Sot ial~lhmo( - 
racy, wn)ngly rejects the principle of self-dclei inination of nations, 
hut correctly al/ldies it, when he demands tlic immediate granting of 
“political and national independence” to the Dutch Indies and expcjses 
the Diitdj opporluni.sts who refuse to pul forward this demand and to 
light lor it. 



out without diainpioning the right of nations to self-deter- 
luiniition. The most (liHirult and most important task in 
this is to unite the class struggle of the workers of the op¬ 
pressor nations with that of the workers of the oppressed 
nations. 

Thirdly, the serni-colonial countries, such as China, Per¬ 
sia and Turkey, and all the colonies, which have a combined 
population of 1,000 million. In these countries the bourgeois- 
democratic movements cither have hardly begun, or have 
still a long way to go. Socialists must not only demand the 
unconditional and immediate liberation of the colonies 
without compensation—and this demand in its political ex- 
jji’cssion signilies nothing else than the recognition of the 
right to self-determination; they must also render determined 
cd support to the more revolutionary elements in the bour¬ 
geois-democratic movements for national liberation in these 
countries and assist their uprising—or revolutionary war, 
in the event of one—ogm«.v/ the imperialist powers that 
oppressed them. 


Written January-Fchruary lOH) 

l\ihliiilK*(l in April HMti in 
the iiiaga/inc Vorholc No. 2 

Puhlishcil in Russian in October 
191() in Sb(fnnk Sohial- 
I)( mnknita No. 1 


Collected Worh, 
Vol. 22, pp. 150-52 



From INITIAL VARIANT OF R.S.D.L.P. C.C. 
PROPOSALS TO THE SECOND SOCIALIST 
CONFERENCE ' 

JO. The central point of the prevailiiif^- hypocrisy about 
a “peace programme” is the allegedly unanimous accept¬ 
ance of struggle against oJd and nciv annexations. But those 
who talk about annexations and the struggle against tliem 
are unable, or for the most parr unwilling, to think about 
the meaning of annexation. It is clear that not every at¬ 
tachment of “foreign ' territory can be called annexation, 
since s(»cialists, generally speaking, are in favour of elimi¬ 
nating 1 rentiers between nations, the coining together and 
integration ol nations, and the formation of larger states. 
It is clear that not every infringement of the status quo can 
be considered annexation: this would be a most reactionary 
attitude, and a mockery of the fundamental conceptions of 
historical science. It is clear that not every attachment by 
force, that is, war, can be considered annexation, since 
socialists cannot <d)ject to lorce if it is applied in the inter¬ 
ests of the mass of the population and the interests of 
mankind's progress. It is clear that only the attachment of 
territory against the n'ill of its population can and must be 
deemed annexation. In other words, the concept of annexa¬ 
tion is organically bound up with the concept of self-deter¬ 
mination of nations, 

11. Jt is precisely «jn the basis of the present war, because 
of the fact that it is im])eria!ist on the part of both groups 
of warring ''Great ’ Powers, that there was bound to devel¬ 
op, and actually did develop, the phenomenon of the bour¬ 
geoisie and social-chauvinists intensively ''fighting' against 
“annexations ', if they have been carried out, or are being 
carried out, by an enemy state. Siidekum and his Austro- 
German friends and defenders, including Haase and Kaut- 
sky, arc silent abfiut the annexations carried out by 
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(Icniiany in respect <»l Alsace-Lorraine, Denniark, Poland, 
etc., hut very olten ‘ (1,^111 against annexations" cariied out 
by Russia in respect ol Finland, Poland, Ukraine, the 
Uaiicasiis, etc., by Pritain in respect of India, and so forth. 
On the other side, the British, French, Italian and Russian 
Siidekiims, i.e., Hyndnian, Guesde, Vandervelde, Renaudel, 
J’reves, Plekhanov, Axelrod, Uhkheidze and Co., are silent 
about Britain’s annexations in respect of India, France’s 
in respect of Nice or Morocco, Italy’s in respect of Tripoli 
or Albania, Russia's in res])ect ot Poland, Ukraine, etc., but 
then /urge/y “light against annexations’ carried out by 
Gernuiny. 

It is clear that such “struggle against annexations’ on 
the part of the social-chauvinists and Kautskyites is hypo¬ 
critical through and through, and the bourgeoisie is assist¬ 
ing such struggle directly, hy allocating millions upon 
millions for chauvinist propaganda, and indirectly, by 
granting a monopoly of legality only to the social-chauvin¬ 
ists and the Kautskyites. 

It is clear that l)oth the French “socialists” who justify 
a war for Alsaic-Lonaine, and the German “socialists” 
who refuse to ilemand freedom for Alsace-Lorraine to 
secede from Germany, are equally annexationists, for all 
iheir swearing to the contrary. It is clear that Russian 
“socialists'’ who speak or write against the “break-up of 
Russia", or, behind the “peace without annexations” slogan, 
justify, directly or indirectly, the present war over who is 
to enslave Poland, are just as much annexationists, and so 
on and so forth. 

12. If sociaIi,sts are not to transform “the struggle against 
annexations” into an empty phrase or into revolting hypoc¬ 
risy, they should, first, explain to the masses the need for 
revolutionary struggle for the conquest of political power 
hy the proletariat and a socialist revolution which springs 
from all the conditions of the imperialist epoch and the 
present imperialist war, and which alone can firmly and 
everywhere ensure the self-determination of nations, i.e., 
liberate oppressed nations and effect the coming together 
and integration of nations, not on the basis of force but on 
the basis of the equal rights and consent of the proletariat 
and working people of all nations; secondly, immediately 
mount the widest propaganda and agitation against the 
veiled chauvinism and annexationism of the official socialist 



parties, especially in the “Great” Powers. Socialists should 
c.xplain li» the masses that the English socialist who docs 
not struggle now for IVtcdoin of secession for Ireland, India, 
etc., is a socialist and internationalist only in words, and a 
chauvinist and annexationist in practice. The same applies to 
the French socialist who docs not light for the freedom of the 
French colonies, against the war to annex Alsacc-Lctrrainc, 
etc.; the German socialist who does not fight for freedom 
of secession for Alsace-Lorraine, the Danes, the Poles, the 
Belgians, the Serbs and others: the Russian socialist who 
does not fight for freedom of secession for Ukraine, Finland, 
etc., and against war o\er Poland; the Italian socialist who 
docs not light lor treedoin ol secession for Triimli, Albania, 
etc.; the Dutch socialist who does not light for freedom of 
secession and independence for the Dutch Fast indies; the 
Polish socialist who diies not light for full freedom and 
equality for the Jews and the Ukrainians oitpresscd by the 
Poles, and so on. 

Written in late February (Collected Wttrh, 

and March 1910 Vol. .10, |)|). .isi-S.’l 

First published in Pravdu 
No. 'Jjj, 

November 0-T. 1927 



From GERMAN AND NON-GERMAN CHAUVINISM 


Tlic (icrman chauvinists (who include Parvus, the pub¬ 
lisher of a little magazine, called Die Glockc, among whose 
contributors arc Lcnsch, Haenisch. Griinwald and all the 
rest of the crew of “socialist"’ lackeys of the German 
imperialist bourgeoisie) speak at great length and very 
eagerly, for example, al)Out independence for the peoples 
oppressed l)y Britain. It is not only tlie social-chauvinists 
of Germany, i.e., socialists in words and chauvinists in 
deeds, but the whole bourgeois ]>rcss of (iermany that is 
lrumj>eting with all its might about the shameful, brutal 
and reactionary, etc., fashion in which Britain rules her 
colonics, rhe (lerman ncw.spapers write about the libera¬ 
tion movement in India with great gusto, malici*)us glee, 
delight and rapture. 

It is easy to see why the (ierman bourgeoisie is full of 
malicious joy; it ho|)es to improve its military position by 
fanning the discontent and the anti-British movement in 
India. These hopes are silly, of course, l)ccause it is simply 
im|)ossibIe seriously to entertain the idea of influencing the 
life of a multi-million people, and a very peculiar people at 
that, from outside, from afar, in a foreign language, par¬ 
ticularly when the iniluence is not systematic, but casual, 
only for the duration of the war. Rather than the desire 
to iiilliicnce India the efforts t)f the German imperialist 
l)(mrge<usie are more of an attempt at self-con.solation, more 
of a desire to fool the (lernuin people and to divert their 
attention from luniie to foreign parts. 

But this general, theoretical ijucstion automatically arises: 
What is at the root of the falsehood of such arguments; 
liow can the hypo( risy of the (k‘rman imperialists bo exposed 
with unerring certainty? The correct theoretical answer 
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pointing to the root of falsehood always serves as a means 
of exposing the hypocrites who, for reasons all loo obvious, 
are inclined to cover up their falsehood, to obscure it, to 
clothe it in flowery phrases, all sorts of phrases, phrases 
about everything in the world, even about internationalism. 
Flven the Lensches, Siidekums and Scheidemanns, all these 
agents of the German bourgeoisie, who, unfortunately, 
belong to the so-called ‘'Social-Democratic” Party of Ger¬ 
many, insist (hat they arc internationalists. Men must not 
be judged by their words, however, but by their deeds. 
This is a home truth. Will anyone in Russia judge Potresov, 
Levitsky, Bulkin and Co. by their words? Of cour.se not. 

The falsehood of the German chauvinists has its roots 
in their shouting their sympathy for the independence of 
the peoples oppressed by Britain, their enemy in the war. 
and modestly, .sometimes much too modestly, keeping silent 
about the independence of the peoples oppressed by tlirir 
ou'n nation. 


VopTosy Strakhovaniva 
No. .S (54) 


Colh rled Works. 
\'»\. 22. pp. IS2-S.S 



From IMPERIALISM, THE HIGHEST STAGE 
OF CAPITALISM 


VI. DIVISION OF THE WORLD AMONG 
THE GREAT POWERS 

In his book, on “the territorial development of the Eu¬ 
ropean colonies”, A. Supan,'*' the "eo,i:>^rapber, £>ives the 
following brief summary of this development at the end of 
the nineteenth century: 

Percentage of Territonj Belonrfini^ to th(* European 
Colonial Powers (inefudinf* the United States) 


Incroc'i.qe or 

n<7a tuoo drcreapc 

Africa. 10.8 00./| -179.6 

Polynesia. .‘iO.S 08.0 -j 42.1 

Asia. M.o r»0.6 *■[ 5.1 

Australia.inf).0 100.0 — 

America. 27.5 27.2 --0.2 


“ 1’hc cliaracleiistic leature of tins period,” he concludes, 
“is, therefore, the division of Africa and Polynesia.” As 
there are no unoccupied territories—that is, territories that 
do not belonf^ to any state—in Asia and America, it is 
necessary to amplify Supan’s conclusion and say that the 
characteristic feature of the period under review is the 
final partitioning of the globe—final, not in the sense that 
rclxirtition is impossible: on the contrary, repartitions are 
po.ssible and inevitable—but in the sense that the colonial 
policy of the capitalist countries has comjActed the seizure 
of the unoccupied territories on our planet. For the first 
time the world is completely divided up, so that in the 
future only redivision is possible, i.e., territories can only 
pass from one “owner” to another, instead of passing as 
ownerle.ss tei ritoi y to an “owner”. 

• A. IHe Irrrittirialv Enfu'ifkiNfrj^ dvr ntroldiischcti Kolonirn, 

1905, S. 2.54 
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Hence, we are living’ in a peculiar epoch of world colonial 
policy, which is niosl closely connected with the “latest 
sta^u^c in the development of capitalism", with linance capital. 
For this reason, it is essential lirst of all to deal in f^reater 
detail with the facts, in order to ascertain as exactly 
as possible what distinguishes this epoch from those 
precedin^^ it, and what the present situation is. In the 
first place, two cjuestions of fact arise here*, is an intensifi¬ 
cation of cohmial policy, a sharpening* of the slrug'gle for 
colonies, observed precisely in the epoch of finance capital? 
And how. in this respect, is the world divided at the present 
time? 

The American writer, Morris, in his book on the history 
of colonisation,'’ made an attempt to sum up the data on 
the colonial possessions of Cneat Britain. France and 
Germany during different perituls of the nineteenth century. 
The following is a biief summary of the results he has 
obtained: 
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For Great Britain, the period of the enormous expansion 
of colonial concjuests was that between ISfiO ami I SSO, 
and it was also very considerable in the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century. J'or France and Geianany this 
period falls precisely in these twenty years. We saw above 
that the development of |)re-iiionopoly capitalism, of capi¬ 
talism in which free competition was predominant, reached 
its limit in the ISGOs and lS70s. We now see that it is 
precisely after that period that the tremendous “boom" in 
colonial concpicsts begins, and that the struggle few the 
territorial division of the world becomes extraordinarily 
sharp. It is beyond doubt, therefore, that capitalism’s 
transition to the stage of monopoly capitalism, to finance 

JIcnrv Morris, ‘I hr Ifi.stnry r,f Cnlftnir:fttinn, jNcw V<irk. 

Vol. II. |j. SS; Vul. I. j,. 4|‘.r- V.,I. II. p. 
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capital, /.V cofnicctcd with the intensification of the struggle 
for the |)arlitioning of the world. 

Hobson, in his work on imperialism, marks the years 
1S<S4-H)00 as the epoch of intensified “expansion” of the 
chief Kuroi)ean states. According to his estimate. Great 
Britain during these years acquired 3,700,000 square miles 
of territory with .^i7,000,000 inhabitants; France, 3,000,000 
square mijes with 30,500,000; Germany, 1,000,000 square 
miles with 14,700,000; Belgium, 900,000 square miles with 
30,000.000: Portugal, S00,000 square miles with 9,000,000 
inhabitants. The scramble f<»r colonies by all the capitalist 
states at the end of the nineteenth century and particularly 
since the ISSOs is a commonly know'n fact in the history of 
diplomacy and of foreign policy. 

In the most nourishing pericKl of free competition in 
(heat Britain, i.e., between 1S40 and ISGO, the leading 
British bourgeois politicians were to colonial policy 

and were of the opinion that the liberation of tlie colonies, 
their complete separation from Britain, was inevitable and 
desirable. M. Beer, in an article, “Modern British Impcrial- 
ism",‘‘* published in 1S9S, shows that in 1S52, Disraeli, a 
statesman who was generally inclined towards imperialism, 
declared: “ Fhe colonies arc millstones round our necks.” 
But at the end of the nineteenth century the British heroes 
of the hour were Ck’cil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, who 
*>penly advocated imperialism and applied the imperialist 
policy in the most cynical manner! 

It is not w'ithout interest to ob.servc that even then these 
leading Briti.sh bourgeois politicians saw the connection 
between what might be called the purely economic and 
the socio-political roots of modern imperialism. (3iamber- 
lain advocated imperialism as a “true, wise and economical 
policy”, and pointed particularly to the German, American 
and Belgian conq)etition which Cheat Britain was encoun¬ 
tering in the world market. Salvation lies in monopoly, said 
the capitalists as they formed cartels, syndicates and trusts. 
Salvation lies in monopoly, echoed the political leaders of 
the bourgeoisie, hastening to appropriate the parts of the 
world not yet shared out. And Gccil Rhodes, we are 
informed by his intimate friend, the journalist Stead, 
ex])ressed his imperialist views t<» him in 1S95 in the follow- 


" Div Svm /(it, XVl, 1. 1M»S, S. 302. 
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ing Icrnis: ‘'1 was in the East End of London [a working- 
class quarter] yesterday and attended a meeting of the 
unemployed. I listened to the wild speeches, which were 
just a cry for ‘bread! bread!’ and on my way home 1 
pondered over the scene and 1 y)ecainc more than ever 
convinced of the importance of imperialism... . My cher¬ 
ished idea is a solution for the social problem, i.e., in order 
to save the 40,000,000 inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
from a bloody civil war, we colonial statesmen must acquire 
new lands to settle the surplus popidation, to provide new 
markets for the goods produced in the factories and mines. 
The Empire, as 1 have always said, is a bread and butter 
question. If you want to avoid civil war, you must become 
imperialists. 

That was said in LS9.‘> by iWv\\ Rhodes, a millionaire, 
king of finance, the man who was mainly responsible for 
the Anglo-Boer War. rriie, his defence of irnperialisin is 
crude and cynical, but in substance it does not differ from 
the “theor>'" advocated by Me.ssrs. Maslov, Sudekum, 
Potresov. David, the founder of Russian Marxisnr*^ and 
others. Cecil Rhodes was a somewhat more honest social- 
chauvini.st. . . . 

To present as precise a picture as possible of the territo¬ 
rial division of the world and of the changes which have 
occurred during the last decades in this respect, I shall 
utilise the data furnished by Supan in the work already 
quoted on the colonial possessions of all the powers of the 
world. Supan takes the years 1870 and 1900; I shall take 
the year 1876—a year very aptly .selected, for it is precisely 
by that time that tlic pre-monopolist stage of development 
of West-Europcan capitalism can be said to have been, in 
the main, completed—and the year 1914, and instead of 
Supan’s figures I shall quote the more recent statistics of 
Hiibner’s Geographical and Statistical Tables. Supan gives 
figures only for colonies: I think it useful, in order to pre¬ 
sent a complete picture of the division of the world, to 
add brief data on non-colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
in which category I place Persia, C^hina and Turkey: the 
first of these countries is already almost completely a colony, 
the second and third art becoming such. 

W’^e thus get the following result: 


Ibid., S. 304. 
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Colonial Possesslona of the Great J^oirrrs 
(000,000 sijuare kilometres and 000,000 inhahilanis) 
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Colonics of ollior j»o\v<»rs (Belgium, Holland, otc.) . . . IMl 
Scini-colonial Cf)uiitru*s (I’crsiii. Cliina. Turkey). . . . I'l.T) .'.01.2 

Ollier countries. 28.0 280.9 


Total jor the world .133.9 l,0r»7.0 


We elerirly see from these figures how “complete'’ was the 
paitition of the world at the turn of the twentieth century. 
After IS7(i colonial possessions increased to enormous 
dimensions, by more than fifty per cent, from 40,000,000 to 
fi.5,000,00() square kilometres for the six biggest powers; the 
increase amounts to 25,000,000 sc|uare kilometres, fifty per 
cent more than the area of the metropolitan countries 
(16,500,000 square kilometres). In 1876 three powers had no 
colonics, and a fourth, France, had scarcely any. By 1914 
these four powers had acquired colonics with an area of 
14,100,000 square kilometres, i.e., about half as much again 
as the area of Europe, with a population of nearly 
100,000,000. The unevenness in the rate of expansion of 
colonial possessions is very great. If, for instance, we compare 
France, Germany and Japan, which do not differ very much 
in area and population, w^e see that the first has acquired 
almost three times as much colonial territory as the other two 
combined. In regard to finance capital, France, at the begin¬ 
ning of the period we are considering, was also, perhaps, 
several times richer than Germany and Japan put together. 
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In addition to, and on the basis of, purely eeoiiomie condi¬ 
tions, /[»eopraphical and other conditions also affect the 
dimensions of colonial possessions. However stronii^ the 
process of levelling the world, of levelling the economic and 
living conditions in different countries, may have been in 
the past decades as a result of the pressure of large-scale 
industry, exchange and finance capital, considerable differ¬ 
ences still remain; and among the six countries mentioned 
we sec, firstly, young capitalist countries (America, (u^rmany, 
japan) whose progress has been extraordinarily rapid; 
secondly, countries with an old capitalist development 
(France and (ircat Rritain). whose progress lately has been 
much slower than that of the previously menlioned countries, 
and thirdly, a country most backward economically (Russia), 
where modern capitalist imperialism is enmeshed, so to 
speak, in a parlicularly close network of pre-capitalist 
relations. 

Alongside the colonial possessions of the Great Powers, 
we have placed the small colonies of the small states, 
which are, so to speak, the next ol)jects »)f a possible and 
j)rohable “redivision " of colonies, riiese small states mostly 
retain their colonics only because the big |)owers arc torn 
by conilicting interests, friction, etc., which prevent them 
from coming to an agreement on the division of the spoils. 
As to the ‘semi-coloniaf’ stales, they provide an example 
of the transitional foims which are to be found in all 
spheres of nature and society. Finance capita! is such a 
great, such a derisive, you might say, force in all economic 
and in all international relations, that it is ca|)able of sub¬ 
jecting, and actually does subject, to itself e\'eu states 
enjoying the fullest political independence; we shall shortly 
see examples of this. Of course, finance caf)i(al finds most 
■‘convenient", and derives the greatest profit from, a fo//// 
of subjection which involves the loss of the political inde¬ 
pendence of the subjected countries and penpics. In this 
respect, the semi-colonial cruintrics provide a typical 
example of the “middle stage". It is natural that the strug¬ 
gle for these semi-dependent countries should have l>ecomc 
particularly bitter in the epoch of finance capital, when the 
rest of the world has already been divided up. 

(colonial policy and iinperialisni existed before the latest 
stage of capitalism, and even before ca})italism. Rome, 
founded on slavery, pursued a colonial policy and practised 
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iinpcrialisni. But “^»'enerar’ disquisitions on imperialism, 
vvliicli ijL^iKuc, or put into (he l)ackm^nuiiul, the fundamental 
liiileieiue l>et\veen soeio-eionomie lormalions, incviial)ly 
turn into the most vapid banality or bragging, like the 
eomparison: “Greater Rome and Greater Britain.”'’’ Even 
the capitalist colonial policy f)f Incxnons stages of capitalism 
is essentially different from the colonial policy of finance 
capital. 

The jnincipal feature (»f the latest stage of capitalism is 
the domination of monoiudist associations of big employers. 

I hese monopolies are most firmlv established when all the 
sources of raw materials are captured by one group, and 
we have seen with w'hat zeal the international capitalist 
associations exert every effort to deprive their rivals of all 
opportunity of com])eling, to buy up, for example, iron- 
fields, t)ilfields, etc. (iolonial possession alone gives the 
monopolies complete guarantee against all contingencies in 
the struggle against competitors, including the case of the 
adversary wanting to be protected by a law establishing a 
slate monopoly, llie more capitalism is developed, the more 
strongly the shortage of raw materials is felt, the more 
intense the competition and the hunt for sources of raw 
materials throughout the whole world, the more desperate the 
struggle for the acquisition of colonies. 

“it may be asserted,' writes Schilder, “although it may 
sound paradoxical to some, that in the m(»rc or less fore¬ 
seeable future the growth of the urban and industrial 
po|)ulalif>n is more likely to be hindered by a shortage of 
raw materials for industry than by a shortage of food.” For 
example, there is a growing .shortage of timber—the price 
of which is steadily rising—of leather, and of raw materials 
for the textile industry. “Associations of manufacturers are 
making efforts to create an equilibrium between agriculture 
and industry in the whole of world economy; as an example 
of this wc might mention the International Federation of 
Gotton Spinners' Associations in several of the most impor¬ 
tant industrial countries, founded in 1904, and the European 
Federation of Flax Spinners’ A.ssociations, founded on the 
same model in lOIO.”''’' 

(1. 1*. Lucas, (hratcr Ilonn' and dnafa Britain, Oxford, 1912, or 
iIk Lari of Cromer's Ann*ul and Modern imfurialisfn, London, 1910. 

• Siemmind Schilder. Entudeklun^strndrnzvn dcr WcUwirtschaft, 
Berlin, 1912, Bund 1, S. :}S-42. 
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Of course, the bourgeois reformists, and among them 
parliiulaiK I he f)ieseiit-(lay adlu rents Kaufsky. try to 
lulitfle the imixutancc of facts of this kind by arguing that 
raw materials “could be" obtained in the open market 
without a “costly and dangerous" colonial policy; and that 
the supply of raw materials “could be” increased enor¬ 
mously by “simply" improving conditions in agriculture in 
general, lint such arguments become an apology for im¬ 
perialism, an attempt to paint it in bright colours, because 
they ignore the ynincipal feature of the latest stage of 
capitalism: monopolies. I’he free market is becoming more 
and move a thing of the past; monopolist syndicates and 
trusts arc restricting it with every passing day, and “simply” 
improving conditions in agriculture means improving the 
conditions of the masses, raising wages and reducing prolits. 
Where, except in the imagination of sentimental reformists, 
are there any trusts capable of concerning themselves with 
the condition of the masses instead of the conquest of 
colonies? 

Finance capital is interested not only in the already 
discovered sources of raw materials but also in potential 
sources, because present-day technical development is ex¬ 
tremely rapid, and land which is useless today may be im¬ 
proved tomorrow if new methods are devised (to this end 
a big bank can equip a special expedition of engineers, 
agricultural experts, etc.), and if large amounts of capital 
are invcsled. This also applies to prospecting for minerals, 
to new methods of processing up and utilising raw materi¬ 
als, etc., etc. Hence, the inevitable striving of linance capital 
to enlarge its spheres of influence and even its actual 
territory. In the same way that the trusts capitalise their 
property at two or three times its value, taking into account 
its “potential" (and not actual) profits and the further 
results of monopoly, so finance capital in general strives to 
seize the largest possible amount of land of all kinds in all 
places, and by every means, taking into account potential 
sources of raw materials and fearing to be left behind in the 
fierce struggle for the last remnants of indc})cndcnt territory, 
or for the repartition of tho.se territories that have been 
already divided. 

The British capitalists arc exerting every efbjrt to develop 
cotton growing in their colony, Egypt (in 1904, out of 
2,300,000 hectares of land under cultivation, 600,000, or 
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more than onc-fourih were under cotton): the Russians are 
(loin^ the same in ihrir colony, 7'urkestan, because in this 
way they will be in a better position to cleleat their forei|[»n 
competitors, to monopolise the sources of raw materials and 
form a more economical and prolitablc textile trust in which 
all the processes of cotton production and manufacturing 
will be “combined” and concentrated in the hands of one 
set of owners. 

The interests pursued in exporting capital also give an 
impetus to the conquest t>f colonies, for in the colonial 
market it is easier to employ monopoly methods (and 
sometimes they arc the only methods that can be employed) 
to eliminate competition, to ensure supplies, to secure the 
necessary "connections”, etc. 

The non-economic superstructure which grows up on the 
l)asis of finance capital, its politics and its ideology, stimu¬ 
lates the striving for colonial conquest. “Finance capital 
does not want liberty, it wants domination.” as Hilferding 
very truly says. And a French bourgeois writer, developing 
and supplementing, as it were, the ideas of Cecil Rhodes 
c{uoted above,'** writes that .social causes should be added to 
the economic causes of modern colonial policy: “Owing to 
the growing complexities of life and the difficulties which 
weigh not only on the masses of the workers, but also on 
the middle classes, impatience, irritation and hatred are 
accumulating in all the countries of the old civilisation and 
are becoming a menace to public order: the energy which 
is being hurled out of the definite class channel must be 
given employment abroad in order to avert an explosion 
at home . 

Since wc aic speaking of colonial policy in the epoch of 
capitalist imperialism, it must be observed that finance 
capital and its foreign policy, which is tlie struggle of the 
great pcjwx'is for the economic and political division of the 
world, give rise to a number of transitional forms of state 
dcjK'ndcncc. Not only are the two main groups of coun- 
Iries, those owning colonics, and the colonics themselves, 
but also the diverse forms of dependent countries which, 
|)oliticaIIy, arc formally independent, but in fact, are en- 


■' Si r j). I ;{7 t)l this — /'.//. 

■ Wahl, J.fi I'ratKr aux tnltmirs (|iirili'<l hy J Icnri Kiissirr, Lr Purtage 
lOiitinir, Paris, PlOV |>. Hi.;. 
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meshed in the net of financial and diplomatic dependence, 
typical of this epoch. We have already lefcned lo one 
form of dependence—the semi-colony. An example of 
another is provided by Ai jirentina. 

“South America, and especially Argentina," writes Schul- 
ze-Gaevernitz in his work on British imperialism, “is so 
dependent financially on London that it ought to be 
described as almost a British commercial colony.""' Bas¬ 
ing himself on the reports of the Austro-Hungarian (lonsul 
at Buenos Aires t\)r 1909, Schilder estimated the amount 
of British capital invested in Argentina at N,7:>0 million 
francs. It is not difficult to imagine what strong connec¬ 
tions British finance capital (and its faithful "friend", 
diplomacy) thereby accjuires with the Argentine l)ourgeoi- 
sic, with tlie circles that control the whole of that country's 
economic and p(»litical life. 

A somewhat dilfercnl form of linancial and diplomatic 
dependence, accompanied by political inde}>endence, is 
presented by Portugal. Portugal is an independent sover¬ 
eign state, but actually, for more than two liiindred years, 
since the war of the Spanish Succession (1791-M), it has 
been a British protectorate. Great Britain has piotected 
Portugal and her colonies in order to fortify her own posi¬ 
tions in the fight against her rivals, Spain and France. In 
return Great Britain has received commercial privileges, 
preferential conditions for importing goods and especially 
capital into Portugal and the Portuguese colonies, the right 
to use the ports and islands of Portugal, her telegraph cables, 
etc., etc.''*"' Relations of this kind have always existed between 
big and little states, but in the epoch of capitalist imj)erialism 
they become a general system, they form part of the sum 
total of "divide the world" relations and become links in 
the chain of operations of wTirld finance caintal. 

In order to finish with the cjuestion of the division of the 
world, I must make the following additional observation. 
This question was raised quite openly and definitely not only 
in American literature after the Spanish-Amcrican War/’-* 
and in English literature after the Anglo-Boer War, at the 

'•* Schulzc-(/acvcinii/. liiithchcr Imlwriulismu^ and rtf^lisrfur I'rd- 
handcl zu Btginn dcs 20-tcn Jahrhundvrls, Lcipzii;, lOOG, S. 3IS. 
Sartorius von Waltcrshaustn .say.s the same in J)a.\ v<)lksxi>itts(/laltlirfic 
System der Kalntalunlngc im Auslande, Hcrlin, 1907, S. 4G. 

Schilficr, (Ip. fit., Vol. I, S. IGO-GI. 
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very end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth; not only has (Icrnian literature, which has “most 
jealously” watched “British imperialism”, systematically 
given its appraisal of this fact. This question has also been 
raised in French bourgeois literature as definitely and 
broadly as is thinkable from the bourgeois point of view. 
Let me quote Driault, the historian, who, in his book, Polit- 
iral and Social Problnns at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century^ in the chapter “The Great lV)wers and the Division 
of the World”, wrote the following: “During the past few 
years, all the tree territory of the globe, w'ith the exception 
of Ghina, lias been occupied by the powers of Europe and 
North America. 'Fhis has already brought about several con- 
liicts and shifts of spheres of influence, and these foreshadow 
more terrible upheavals in the near future. For it is necessary 
to make haste, i he nations which have not yet made provi¬ 
sion for themselves run the risk of never receiving their 
share and never participating in the tremendous exploitation 
of the globe which w'ill be one of the most essential features 
of the next century (i.e., the twentieth]. "Fhat is why all 
Europe and America have lately been afflicted with the 
fever of colonial expansion, of ‘imperialism’, that most note¬ 
worthy feature of the end of the nineteenth century.” And 
the author added: “In this partition of the world, in this 
furious hunt for the treasures and the big markets of the 
globe, the relative strength of the empires founded in this 
nineteenth century is totally out of proportion to the place 
occupied in Europe by the nations which founded them. The 
dominant powers in luiropc, the arbiters of her destiny, are 
not equally preponderant in the wliole world. And, as colon¬ 
ial might, the hope of controlling as yet unasscssed wealth, 
wall evidently react upon the relative strength of the Euro- 
f)ean powders, the colonial question—‘imperialism’, if you will 
—which has already modified the political conditions of 
E’uropc itself, wdll riHidify them more and more.”’*' 

VII. IMPERIAMSM, AS A SPECIAL STAGE OF CAPITALISM 

We must now' try to sum up, to draw together the 
threads of what has been said above on the subject of im¬ 
perialism. Imperialism emerged as the development and 
direct continuation of the fundamental characteristics of 
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capitalism in general. But capitalism only became capitalist 
imperialism at a definite and very high stage of its devel¬ 
opment, when certain of its fundamental characteristics 
began to change into their opposites, when the features of 
the epoch of transition from capitalism to a higher social 
and economic sxstem had taken shape and revealed them¬ 
selves in all spheres. Economically, the main thing in this 
process is the displacement of capitalist free competition by 
capitalist monopoly. Vree competition is the basic feature of 
capitalism, iind of commodity production generally; monop¬ 
oly is the exact opposite of free competition, but we have 
seen the latter being transformed into monopoly before our 
eyes, creating large-scale industry and forcing out small 
industry, replacing large-scale by still larger-scale industry, 
and carrying concentration of production and capital to the 
point where out ol it has grown and is growing monopoly: 
cartels, syndicates and trusts, and merging with them, the 
capital of a dozen or so banks, which manipulate thousands 
of millions. At the same time the monopolies, which have 
grown out of free comjietition, do not eliminate the latter, 
but exist above it and alongside it, and thereby give rise to 
a number of very acute, intense antagonisms, frictions and 
conflicts. Monopoly is the transition from capitalism to a 
higher system. 

If it were necessary to give the briefest possible definition 
of imperialism we should have to say that imperialism is the 
monopoly stage of cai)italism. Such a definition would 
include what is most important, for, on the one hand, finance 
capital is the bank ca]3ital t»f a few very big monopolist 
banks, merged with the capital of the monopolist as.sociations 
of industrialists: and, on the other hand, the division of the 
world is the transili<m from a colonial policy which has 
extended without hindrance to territories unseized by any 
capitalist power, to a colonial policy of monopolist possession 
of the territory of the world, which has been completely 
divided up. 

But very brief definitions, altbougli convenient, for they 
sum up the main j)oints, are nevertheless inadequate, since 
we have to deduce from them some especially important 
features of the phenomenon that has to be defined. And 
so. without forgetting the conditional and relative value of 
all definitions in general, which can never embrace all the 
concatenations of a phenomenon in its full development, we 
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must ji^ivc a dciinitinn of iinperialistn that will incliidc the 
lollowiiif; live ol its basic Jcatiircs: 

J) the concentration ol production and capital has devel¬ 
oped to such a high stage that it has created monoptdies 
which play a decisive role in economic life; 2) the merging 
o bank capital with industrial capital, and the creation, 
on the basis ol this "linance capital ”, of a financial oli¬ 
garchy: 3) the export of capital as distinguished from the 
exp(»rt ol commodities acquires exceptional importance; 
t) the iormation ol international monopolist capitalist as¬ 
sociations which share the wtnld among themselves, and 
a) the territorial division of the whole world among the 
biggest capitalist poweis is completed. Imperialism is capi¬ 
talism at that stage ol development at u'hich the domi¬ 
nance ol monopolies and finance capital is established; in 
which tile export ol capital has ac(juired pronounced im¬ 
portance: in which the division <»f the world among the 
international trusts has begun, in which the division of all 
territories of the globe among the biggest capitalist powers 
has been completed. 

We shall see later that imperialism can and must be 
delincd differently if we bear in mind not only the basic, 
|)urely economic concepts—to which the above definition 
is limited—but also the historical place of this stage of 
capitalism in relation to capitalism in general, or the rela¬ 
tion between imj)erialism and the two main trends in the 
working-class nu)vcment. The thing to be noted at this 
point is that imperialism, as interpreted above, undoubtedly 
represents a special stage in the development of capitalism, 
l o enable the reader to obtain the most well-grounded idea 
of imperialism, I deliberately tried to quote as extensively 
as possible bourgeois economists who have to admit the partic¬ 
ularly inciJiitrovertible facts concerning the latest stage of 
capitalist economy. With the same object in view% I have 
(jiiotcd detailed statistics which enable one to see to what 
degree bank capital, etc., has grown, in what precisely the 
transformation of quantity into quality, of developed capital¬ 
ism into imperialism, was expressed. Needless to say, of 
(ourse. all boundaries in nature and in society are conven¬ 
tional and changeable, and it would be absurd to argue, for 
example, about the })articular year or decade in which 
imperialism “definitely” became established. 

In the matter ol defining imperialism, however, we have 



to cnlev ioto coutvovcrsy, priuuirilv. with Kavl Kautsky, the 
priiu'ipal Miirxisl lluortlician ol the epoch c»l the so-callefl 
Second International—that is, ol the twcnlv live years he- 
tween ISSf) and IDM. The liindainental ideas expressed in 
our definition of imperialism were \ery resolutely attacked 
by Kautsky in 1913, and even in Nco'emher I9N, when he 
said that imi)erialisin must not be rei^arded as a 'phase' 
or stajj^c of economy, but as a policy, a delinlte policy ‘‘|»re 
ferred' by finance capital: that imperialism must not be 
‘identitied* with “present-day capitalism : that if impe¬ 
rialism is to be understood to mean “all the phenomena ol 
present-day capitalism”—cartels, protection, the domina¬ 
tion of the financiers, and colonial policy—then the cjues- 
tion as to whether imperialism is necessarv to capitalism 
becomes reduced to the “llattest tautology”, because, in 
that ease, “imperialism is naturally a vital necessity lor 
capitalism", and so on. dhe best wav to ])resent Kautsky’s 
idea is to cjuote his own dclinition ot imperialism, which is 
diametrically opposed to the substance of the ideas which 
1 have set forth (for the objections comin,<r fiom the camp 
of the German Marxists, who have been aclvocatiniif similar 
ideas for many xears already, have been long known to 
Kautsky as the objections of a delinite tiend in Marxism). 

Kautsky's definition is as follows: 

‘'Imperiali.sin is a j)ro(luct of highly dcveloj)cd industrial 
capitalism. It consists in the striving of every industrial 
capitalist nation to bring under its control or to annex all 
large areas of agrarian |Kaulsky\s italics] territory, irre¬ 
spective of what nations inhabit it.” ' 

This definition is of no use at all bccau.se it one-sidedly, 
i.e., arbitrarily, singles out only the Jiational question 
(although the latter is extremely important in itself as well 
as in its relation to imperialism), it arbitrarily and inar- 
rurately connects this question only with industrial caj)ital 
in the countries which annex other natir)ns, and in an 
equally arbitrary and inaccurate manner j^ushes into the 
forefront the annexation of agrarian regions. 

Imperialism is a striving for annexations—this is what 
the political part of Kautsky’s definition amounts to. It is 
correct, but very incomplete, for politically, im|)erialism 
is, in general, a striving towards violence and reaction. For 

* Die Nine /.('it, 1914, 2 (B. 32). S. 9n<r Stpt. 11, 1911; rf. 191 y 2, 
S. 107 ct sf(j. 



the moiTicnl, liovvevcr, we iire iniercsted in the ccononuc 
iispcct of the (|iK*stion, which Kauisky himself introduced 
into Iris definition. T he: inaccuracies in Kautsky’s definition 
are jidi^ring. The characteristic feature of imperialism is not 
industrial hut finance capital. It is not an accident that in 
France it was precisely the extraordinarily rapid develop¬ 
ment of fiumKc capital, and the weakening of industrial 
capital, that from the eighties onwards, gave rise to the 
extreme intensification of annexationist (colonial) policy. 
'Fhe characteristic feature of imperialism is precisely that it 
strives to annex not only agrarian territories, but even most 
highly industrialised regions (German appetite for Belgium; 
Frcncli appetite for Lorraine), because (1) the fact that the 
world is already partition<*d obliges those contemplating 
a n division tc» reach out for cxK^ry kind of territorv, and 
(2) an essential feature of im]>erialism is the rivalry 1)C- 
Iween several great powers in the striving for hegemony, 
i.e., for the concjiiest of territory, not so much directly for 
themselves as to weaken the adversary and undermine his 
hegemony. (Belgium is particularly important for Ciermany 
;is a base for operations against Britain: Britain needs 
Baghdad as a base for oj)crations against Germany, etc.) 

Kautsky refers especially—and repeatedly—to English 
writers who, he alleges, have given a purely political mean¬ 
ing to the word “imperialism*’ in the sense that he, Kaut¬ 
sky, understands it. We take up the w'ork by the English 
writer Hobson, hnpcrialisnK which appeared in 1902, and 
there we read: 

“The new imperialism differs from the older, first, in 
substituting for the ambition of a single growing empire 
the theory and the practice of competing empires, each 
luotivated by similar lusts of political aggrandisement and 
<'ommercial gain: secondly, in the dominance of financial 
r)r investing over mercantile interests.”'*' 

We sec that Kautsky is absolutely wrong in referring to 
hhiglish writers generally (unless he meant the vulgar Eng¬ 
lish iirnH'iialists, or the avowed apologists for imperialism). 
We see that Kautskv, while claiming that he continues to 
advocate Marxism, as a matter of fact takes a step backward 
coin|>arcd wilh the sndal-lihcral Hobson, who more correctly 
takes into acct)unt two “historically concrete” (Kautsky’s 
ddiniiion is a mockery of historical concreteness!) features of 
l lobson, Imprrialum, 1-ondon, 1902. p. 324. 
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modern imperialism: I) the competition between sevna! 
imperialisms, and 2) the predominance of the financier over 
the merchant. If it is chiefly a question of the annexation of 
agrarian countries by industrial countries, then the role of the 
merchant is put in the forefront. 

Kautsky's definition is not only wrong and un-Marxist. 
It serves as a basis for a whole system of views which signify 
a rupture with Marxist theory and Marxist practice all along 
the line. I shall refer to this later. The argument about words 
which Kautsky raises as to whether the latest stage of cap¬ 
italism should be called imperialism or the stage of finance 
capital is not worth serious attention. Call it what you will, 
it makes no difference. The essence of the matter is that 
Kautsky detaches the politics of imperialism from its econom¬ 
ics, speaks of annexations as being a policy ‘'preferred ’ by 
finance capital, and opposes to it anotlier bourgeois policy 
which, he alleges, is possible on this very same basis of 
finance capital. It follows, then, that monopolies in the 
economy are compatible with non-monopolistic, non-violent, 
non-annexationist methods in politics. It follows, then, that 
the territorial division of the world, which was completed 
during this very epoch of finance capital, and which con- 
.stitutes the basis of the present peculiar forms of rivalry 
between the biggest capitalist states, is compatible with a 
non-imperialist policy. The result is a slurring-over and a 
blunting of the most profVmnd contradictions of the latest 
stage of capitalism, instead of an exposure of their depth; 
the result is bourgeois reformism instead of Marxism. 

Kautsky enters into controversy with the German apol¬ 
ogist of imperiali.sm and annexations, Gunow, who clumsily 
and cynically argues that im)>crialism is present-day cap¬ 
italism; the development of ca]>italism is inevitable and 
progressive: therefore imperiali.sm is progressive; therefore, 
we should grovel before it and glorify it! This is .something 
like the caricature of the Ru.ssian Marxists which the Narod¬ 
niks drew in 1894-95. They argued: if the Marxists believe 
that capitalism is inevitable in Russia, that it is progressive, 
then they ought to open a tavern and begin to implant 
capitali.sm! Kautsky’s reply to Cunow is as follows: impericil- 
ism is not present-day capitali.sm: it is onlv one of the forms 
of the policy of present-day capitali.sm. 7’his policy wc can 
and .should fight, fight imperialism, annexations, etc. 

The reply seems quite plausible, but in effect it is a more 
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sulitle and mure diNji^iiised (and therefore more dangerous) 
advocacy of conciliation with imperialism, because a “fight” 
against the policy of the trusts and banks that does not 
affect the economic basis of the trusts and banks is mere 
bourgeois relormism and pacifism, the benevolent and in¬ 
nocent expression of pious wishes. Evasion of existing con¬ 
tradictions, forgetting the nmst important of them, instead 
of revealing their full depth—such is Kaiitsky’s theory, 
which has nothing in common with Marxism. Naturally, 
such a “theory” can only serve the purpose of eidvocating 
iinitv w'ith the (iunows! 

“From the purely economic point of view/’ wTites Kaut- 
sky, “it is not impossible that capitalism will yet go through 
a new' phase, that of the extension of the policy of the 
cartels to foreign policy, the phase of ultra-imperialism,”'■* 

1. e., of a super-imperialism, of a union of the imperialisms 
of the whole world and not struggles among them, a phase 
when w’ars shall cease under capitalism, a phase of “the 
joint exploitation of the world by internationally united 
finance capital”/’*"* 

We shall have to deal with this “theory of ultra-imperial¬ 
ism” later on in order to slunv in detail how decisively and 
completely it breaks w’ith Marxism. At present, in keeping 
W'ith the general plan of the present work, w'e must examine 
the exact economic data on this cpiestion. “From the purely 
economic point of view'’, is “ultra-imperialism” possible, or 
is it ultra-nonsense? 

If the purely economic point of view is meant to be a 
“pure” abstraction, then all that can be said reduces itself 
to the follow'ing proposition: development is proceeding 
tow'ards monopolies, hence, tow'ards a single w’orld monop¬ 
oly, towards a single w'orld trust. This is indisputable, but 
it is also as completely meaningless as is ihc statement that 
“development is proceeding” tow'ards the manufacture of 
foodstuffs in laboratories. In this sense the “theory" of ultra¬ 
imperialism is no less absurd than a “theory of ultra-agricul¬ 
ture” w’ould be. 

If, however, we arc discussing the “purely economic” 
conditions of the epoch ui finance capital as a historically 
concrete epoch which began at the turn of the twentieth 

Dir AVwr Zrit, 2 (B. :V2), S. 021, Sept. II. 1014. Cf. 101/), 

2. S. 107 ct scq. 
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century, then the best reply that one can make to the life¬ 
less abstractions of “ultra-imperialism'’ (which serve exclu¬ 
sively a most reactionary aim: that of diverting*' attention 
from the depth of existing antai’onisms) is to contrast them 
with the concrete economic realities of the present-day world 
economy. Kautsky's utterly meaningless talk about ultra¬ 
imperialism encourages, among^ other things, that profoundly 
mistaken idea which only brings grist to the mill of the apol¬ 
ogists of imperialism, i.e.. that the rule of finance capital 
lessens the unevenness and contradictions inherent in the 
world economy, whereas in reality it iuereases them. 

R. (lalwer, in his little l)ook. An Introductinn io the World 
Economy,"' made an attempt to summarise the main, purely 
economic, data that enable one to obtain a concrete picture 
of the internal relations of the world economy at the turn 
of the twentieth century. He divides the world into five 
“main economic areas’, as follows: I) Clentral Kuropc (the 
whole <»f Kuro})e with the exception of Russia and Great 
Britain: 2) (treat Britain: 3) Russia: 1) Kastern Asia; 5) Amer¬ 
ica: he includes the colonies in the “areas” of the states to 
which they belong and “leaves aside” a few countries not 
di.stributed according to areas, such as Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Arabia in Asia, Morocco and Abyssinia in Africa, etc. 
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Wc see three areas of highly developed capitalism (high 
development <if means of transport, of trade and of in¬ 
dustry): the Clentral European, the British and the Ameri¬ 
can areas. Among these arc three states which dominate the 
world: Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. Im¬ 
perialist rivalry and the struggle between these countries 
liave become extremely keen because Germany has only 
an insignificant area and few colonies; the creation of 
“Gentral Europe” is still a matter for the future, it is being 
born in the midst of a desperate struggle. Tor the moment 
the distinctive feature of the whole of Europe is political 
disunity. In the British and American areas, on the other 
hand, political concentration is very highly developed, but 
there is a vast disparity between the immense colonies of the 
one and the insignificant colonies of the other. In the colo¬ 
nies, however, capitalism is only beginning to develop. The 
struggle for South America is becoming more and more acute 
riiere are two areas where capitalism is little developed: 
Kussia and Eastern Asia. In the former, the population is 
extremely sparse, in the latter it is extremely dense: in the 
Toiiner political concentration is high, in the latter it does 
not exist. I'hc partitioning of (]hina is only just beginning, 
and the struggle for it between Japan, the U.S., etc., is 
(ontinually gaining in intensity. 

C'omparc this reality—the vast diversity of economic and 
political conditions, the extreme disparity in the rate of 
development of the various countries, etc., and the violent 
struggles among the imperialist states—with Kautsky’s silly 
little fable ahovit “peaceful” ultra-imperialism. Is this not 
tlic reactionary attempt of a frightened philistine to hide 
from stern reality? Are not the international cartels which 
Kautsky imagines arc the embryos of “ultra-imperialism” 
(in the same way as one “can” describe the manufacture of 
tablets in a laboratory as ultra-agriculture in embryo) an 
example of the division and the redivision of the world, 
the transition from peaceful division to non-peaceful divi- 
si<»n and vice versa? Is not American and other finance 
capital, which divided the whole world peacefully with 
(Germany’s participation in, for example, the international 
cail syndicate, or in the international mercantile shipping 
trust, now engaged in redividing the world on the basis of a 
new relation of forces that is being changed by methods 
onylhing but peaceful? 
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Finance capital and the trusts do not diminish but in¬ 
crease the differences in the rate of growth of the various 
parts of the world economy. Once the relation of forces is 
changed, what other solution of the contradictions can be 
found under cafnlalism than that of force? Railway statis¬ 
tics'^ provide remarkably exact data on the different rates 
of growth of capitalism and finance capital in world econ¬ 
omy. In the last decades of imperialist development, the 
total length of railways has changed as follows: 
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Thus, the development of railways has been most rapid 
in the colonics and in the independent (and semi-independ¬ 
ent) states of .Asia and America. Here, as we know, the 
finance capital of the four or five biggest capitalist states 
holds undisputed sway. Two hundred thousand kilometres 
of new railways in the colonies and in the other countries 
of Asia and America represent a capital of more than 
40,000 million marks newly invested on particularly ad¬ 
vantageous terms, with special guarantees of a good return 
and w'ith profitable orders for steel works, etc., etc. 

Capitalism is growing w'ith the greatest rapidity in the 
colonies and in overseas countries. Among the latter, new 
imperialist powers are emerging (c.g., japan). The struggle 
among the world imperialisms is liecoming more acute. The 
tribute levied by finance capital on the most profitable 
colonial and overseas enterprises is increasing. In the 
division of this “booty”, an exceptionally large part goes to 
countries which do not always stand at the top of the list 
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in the rapidity of the development of their productive 
forres. In the case of the hi/fgcsl countries, together with 
their colonies, the total length of railways was as follows: 
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riiiis, about SO per c:cnt of the total existing railways arc 
ctincentrated in the hands of the five biggest powers. But 
the concentration of the owner ship of these railways, the 
iiujcentration of finance capital, is immeasurably greater 
since the French and British millionaires, for example, own 
an enormous amount of shares and bonds in American, 
RuSssian and (»ther railways. 

Thanks to her colonies, Cireat Britain has increased the 
length of “her ’ railways by lOO.O(K) kilometres, four times 
as much as Germany. And yet, it is well known that the 
dcvelo})ment of productive forces in Germany, and especial¬ 
ly the development of the coal and iron industries, has 
been incomparably more rapid during this period than in 
Britain—not to speak of France and Russia. In 1892, Ger¬ 
many produced 4,900,000 tons of pig-iron and Great Britain 
produced (hSDO.OOO tons: in 1912, Germany produced 
17,000,000 tons and Great Britain. 9,000,000 tons. Germany, 
iherefore, had an overwhelming superiority over Britain in 
this res|>ect.'‘‘ The (juestion is: what means other than war 
could there be under capitalism to overcome the disparity 
between the development of productive forces and the ac- 
( iimulation of capital on the one side, and the division of 
colonics and spheres of influence for finance capital on the 
other? 


(’f. :i]so CrainiiHnul, “Tlic Econonrir Relations of the 

Ih ilish and (ierinan l*'!npires ' in 'I hv journal of ilm Royal Statistical 
Soiiity, July 1914, p. 777 cl seep 
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VIII. PARASITISM AND DECAY OF CAPITALISM 

We now have to examine yet another significant aspect 
of imperialism to which most of the discussions on the 
subject usually attach insufficient importance. One of the 
shortcomings of the MarxivSt Hilfciding is that on this point 
he has taken a step backward compared with the non- 
Marxist Hobson. I refer to parasitism, wiiich is character¬ 
istic of imperialism. 

As we have seen, the deepest economic foundation of 
imperialism is monopoly. This is capitalist jnonopoly, i.e., 
monopoly which has grown out of capitalism and which 
exists in the general environment of capitalism, commodity 
production and competition, in permanent and insoluble 
contradiction to this general environment. Neverlheless, 
like all monopoly, it inevitably engenders a tendency to 
stagnation and decay. Since monopoly ])rices arc cstab- 
li.shed, even temporarilv, the motive cause of tcchniial and, 
consequently, of all other progress disappears to a certain 
extent and, further, the ccnmmiic possibility arises of delil)- 
crately retarding technical progress. For instance, in Amer¬ 
ica, a certain Owens invented a machine which revolution¬ 
ised the manufacture of bottles. The (ierman bottle-manu¬ 
facturing cartel purchased Owens's patent, but ])igcon-holcd 
it, refrained from utilising it. Certainly, monopoly under 
capitalism can never completely, and for a very long period 
of time, eliminate competition in the world market (and this, 
by the by, is one of the reasons why the theory of ultra¬ 
imperialism is so absurd). Certainly, the possibility of reduc¬ 
ing the cost of production and increasing profits by intro¬ 
ducing technical improvements operates in the direction of 
change. But the fendenry to stagnation and decay, which 
is characteristic of monopoly, continues to operate, and in 
some branches of industry, in .some countries, for certain 
periods of time, it gains the upper hand. 

The monopoly ownership of very extensive, rich or well- 
situated colonie.s, operates in the same direction. 

Further, imperialism is an immense accumulation of money 
capital in a few countries, amounting, as we have seen, 
to 100,000-1.50,000 million francs in securities. Hence the 
extraordinary growth of a class, or rather, of a stratum of 
rentiers, i.e., people who live by “clipping coupons'’, who 
take no part in any enterprise whatever, whose profession 
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is idleness. 'Fhe export of eupital. one of the most essential 
eeonomie bases of iniperialisin, still juore completely isolates 
the rentiers from production and sets the seal of parasitism 
on the whole country that lives by exploiting the labour of 
several overseas countries and colonies. 

“In writes Hobson, “the liritish capital invested 

abroad represented about 15 per cent of the total wealth 
of the United Kingdom.Let me remind the reader that 
by 191.^) this capital had increased about two and a half 
times. “Aggressive imperialism,” says Hobson further on, 

‘ which costs the tax-payer so dear, which is of so little 
value to the manufacturer and trader ... is a source of 

great gain to the investor_The annual income Cireat 

Uritain derives from commissions in her whole foreign and 
colonial trade, import and export, is estimated by Sir 
R. Giffen at £18,000,000 [nearly 170 million rubles] for 
1 Sf)9, taken at 2^/0 per cent, upon a turnover of £800,000,000.” 
Great as this sum is, it cannot explain the aggressive impe¬ 
rialism of Great Britain, w'hich is explained by the income 
of £!)() million to £100 million from “invested” capital, the 
income of the rentiers. 

The income of the rentiers is five times greater than the 
income obtained from the foreign trade of the biggest “trad¬ 
ing” country in the world! This is the essence of imperialism 
and im\)erialist parasitism. 

For that reason the term “rentier state” (Rentnerstaat). 
or usurer slate, is coming into common use in the economic 
literature that deals with imperialism. The world has be¬ 
come divided into a handful of usurer states and a vast 
majority of debtor stales. “At the top of the list of foreign 
investments,” says Schulze-Gacvernitz, “are those placed in 
politically dependent or allied countries: Great Britain 
grants loans to Egypt, Japan, China and South America. 
Her navy plays here the part of bailiff in case of necessity, 
(ireat Britain's political power protects her from the indig¬ 
nation of her debtors.”'’**' Sartorius von Waltershausen in his 
book, Ihc National Economic System of Capital Investments 
Abroad, cites Holland as the model “rentier state” and 
points out that Great Britain and France are now becoming 
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such.'*' Schilder is of the opinion that five industrial states 
have hecoiue “delinitely pronounced creditor countries': 
Great Britain, France, Cieriiiany, Belgium and Switzerland. 
He docs not include Holland in this list simply because she 
is "industrially little developed*’.""'*' Fhe United States is 
a creditor only of the American ct>imtries. 

"Great Britain, ' says Schulze-Gacvernitz, "is gradually 
becomin,!*- transformed from an industrial into a creditor 
state. Notwithstandiiiij the absolute increase in industrial 
output and the export of manufactured snoods, there is an 
increase in the relative importance (»f income from interest 
and dividends, issues ol securities, commissions and specu- 
lation in the whole of the national economy. In mv oj)inion 
it is precisely this that forms the economic basis of im¬ 
perialist ascendancy. The creditor is more lirmly attached to 
the debtor than the seller is to the buyer.'’"' * In regard to 
Ciermany, A. Lansburgh, the publisher of the Berlin Die 
Bank, in 1911, in an article entitled "CTcrmany—a Rentier 
State", wrote the following': "People in Ciermany are ready 
to sneer at the yearning to become rentiers that is observed 
in France, But they forget that as far as the bourgeoisie 
is concerned the situation in Germany is becoming more 
and more like that in France. 

The rentier state is a state of parasitic, decaying capital¬ 
ism, and this circumstance cannot fail to inlliience all the 
socio-political conditions of the countries concerned, in 
general, and the two fundcunental trends in the working- 
class movement, in particular. To demonstrate this in the 
clearest possible manner let me quote Hobson, who is a 
most reliable witness, since he cannot be suspected of lean¬ 
ing towards Marxist orthodoxy; on the other hand, he is 
an Englishman who is very well acquainted with the situa¬ 
tion in the country which is richest in colonies, in finance 
capital, and in imperialist experience. 

With the Angio-Boer War fresh in his mind, Hobson 
describes the connection between imperialism and the in¬ 
terests of the "financiers’, their growing profits from con¬ 
tracts, supplies, etc., and writes: “While the directors of 
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(his definitely parasitic policy are capitalists, the same mo¬ 
tives appeal to s)>ecial classes of the workers. In many 
towns most important trades arc dependent upon govern¬ 
ment employment or contracts; the imperialism of the 
metal and shipbuilding centres is attributable in no small 
degree to this fact." Two sets of circumstances, in this 
writer's opinion, have weakened the old empires: 1) “eco¬ 
nomic parasitism", and 2) the formation of armies recruit¬ 
ed from subject peoples. “There is first the habit of eco¬ 
nomic parasitism, by which the ruling state has used its 
provinces, cohuiies, and dependencies in order to enrich 
its ruling class and to bribe its lower classes into acquies¬ 
cence." And I shall add that the economic possibility of 
such bribery, whatever its form may be, requires high 
monopolist profits. 

As for the second circumstance, Hobson writes: “One of 
the strangest symptoms of the blindness of imperialism is 
the reckless indifference with which Great Britain^ France 
and other imperial nations arc embarking on this perilous 
dependence. Cireat Britain has gone farthest. Most of the 
lighting by which we have won our Indian Empire has 
been done by natives: in India, as more recently in Egypt, 
great standing armies are placed under British command¬ 
ers: almost all the fighting associated with our African 
dominions, except in the southern part, has been done for 
us by natives." 

ll<d)son gives the following economic appraisal of the 
prospect of the partitioning of China: “The greater part of 
Western Europe might then assume the appearance and 
character already exhibited by tracts of country in the 
South of Faigland, in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden 
or residential parts of Italy and Switzerland, little clusters 
of wealthy aristocrats drawing dividends and pensions from 
the Far East, with a somewhat larger group of professional 
retainers and tradesmen and a larger body of personal ser¬ 
vants and workers in the transport trade and in the final 
stages of production of the more perishable goods; all the 
main arterial industries would have disappeared, the staple 
foods and iiianufactures flowing in as tribute from Asia and 
Africa.. .. We have foreshadowed the possibility of even 
a larger alliance of Western states, a European federation 
of great powers which, so far from forwarding the cause of 
world civilisation, might introduce the gigantic peril of a 
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Western parasitism, a ^^roiip nf aclvaneed industrial nations, 
whose upper classes drew vast tribute from Asia and Africa, 
with which they supported great tame masses of retainers, 
no longer engaged in the staple industries of agriculture 
and manufacture, but kept in the performance of personal 
or minor industrial services under the control of a new 
hnancial aristocracy. Let those who would scout such a 
theory [it would be better to .say: prospect] as undeserving 
of considcrali(»n examine the economic and social condition 
of districts in Southern England today which are already 
reduced to this condition, and relied upon the vast extension 
of such a system which might be rendered feasible by the 
subjection of Cihina to the economic control of similar groups 
of financiers, investors, and political and business officials, 
draining the greatest potential reservoir of profit the world 
has ever known, in order to consume it in Euro|)C. The situa¬ 
tion is far too complex, the play of world forces far too 
incalculable, to render this or any other single intery^retativm 
of the future very probable; but the influences which govern 
the imperialism of Western Europe today are moving in 
this direction, and, unless counteracted or diverted, make 
towards some such consummation.""’ 

riie author is quite right: if the forces of imperialism 
had not been counteracted they would have led preciselv to 
what he has described. The significance of a “United Stales 
of Europe" in the present imperialist situation is correctly 
appraised. He should have added, however, that, also 
within the working-class movement, the opportunists, who 
are for the moment victorious in most countries, are “work¬ 
ing" systematically and undeviatingly in this very direc¬ 
tion. Imperialism, which means the partitioning of the w'orld, 
and the exploitation of other countries besides (diina, w'iiich 
means high monopoly profits for a handful of very rich 
countries, makes it economically possible to bribe the upper 
strata of the proletariat, and thereby fosters, gives shape to, 
and strengthens opportunism. We must not, however, lose 
sight of the forces which counteract imperialism in general, 
and opportunism in particular, and which, naturally, the 
social-liberal Hobson is unable to perceive. 

The German opportunist, Gerhard Hildebrand, who was 
once expelled from the Party for defending imperialism. 


'• llohson, op.fit., pp. 10.'?, 20 :;, 144, j, :iSh. 
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and who could today be a leader of the so-called “Social- 
Democratic” Party of Germany, supplements Hobson well 
by his advocacy of a “United States of Western Europe” 
(without Russia) for the purpose of “joint” action ... 
against the African Negroes, against the “great Islamic 
movement”, for the maintenance of a “powerful army and 
navy”, against a “Sino-Japanese coalition”,'*’ etc. 

The description of “British imperialism” in Schulze- 
Gaevernitz's book reveals the same parasitical traits. The 
national income of Great Britain approximately doubled 
from 18G5 to 1898, while the income “from abroad” in¬ 
creased ninefold in the same period. While the “merit” of 
imperialism is that it “trains the Negro to habits of in¬ 
dustry” (you cannot manage without coercion. . .), the 
“danger” of imperialism lies in that “Europe will shift the 
burden of physical toil—first agricultural and mining, then 
the rougher work in industry—on to the coloured races, 
and itself be content with the role of rentier, and in this 
way, perhaps, pave the way for the economic, and later, 
the political emancipation of the coloured races”. 

An increasing proportion of land in England is being 
taken out of cultivation and used for sport, for the diver¬ 
sion of the rich. As far as Scotland—the most aristocratic 
place for hunting and other sports—is concerned, it is said 
that “it lives on its past and on Mr. Carnegie” (the Amer¬ 
ican multimillionaire). On horse racing and fox hunting 
alone England annually spends £1*1,000,000 (nearly 130 mil¬ 
lion rubles). The number of rentiers in England is about 
one million. I'he percentage of the productively employed 
impulation to the total population is declining: 

Popiilat:on WorkiTs in Vnr cent of 
Kiielaiid and basic total 

wales industries population 

( 000 . 000 ) ( 000 . 000 ) 


1851. 17.9 4.1 23 

UK) I. 32.5 4.9 15 


And in speaking of the British working class the bour¬ 
geois student of “British imperialism at the beginning of 
the twentieth century” is obliged to distinguish systemati¬ 
cally between the "ufyper stratunr of the workers and the 

" (iciliatfl l lildchrand. Die Ersihulterutig der Inditslrkherrsehaft und 
drs htdu.\lrir.snzifdismus, 1910, S. 229 ct seq. 
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"'lower stratum of the proletariat proper'". The upper stra¬ 
tum furnishes the bulk of the membership of co-operatives, 
of trade unions, of sporting clubs and of numerous religi¬ 
ous sects. To this level is adapted the electoral system, 
which in Great Britain is still "sufficiently restricted to 
exclude the lower stratum of the proletariat proper"! In 
order to present the condition of the British working class 
in a rosy light, only this upper stratum—which constitutes 
a minority of the proletariat—is usually spoken of. For 
instance, “the problem of unemployment is mainly a Lon¬ 
don problem and that of the lower proletarian stratum, to 
which the politicians attach little importance.. . P'" He should 
have said: to which the bourgeois politicians and the “social¬ 
ist” opportunists attach little importance. 

One of the special features of imperialism connected with 
the facts 1 am describing, is the decline in emigration from 
imperialist countries and the increase in immigration int(j 
these countries from the more backward countries where 
lower wages are paid. As Hobson observes, emigration from 
Great Britain has been declining since 1SS4. In that year 
the number of emigrants was 242,000, while in 1000, the 
number was 169,000. Emigration from Germany reached 
the highest point between 18S1 and 1S90, with a total of 
l,45v3,000 emigrants. In the course of the folhiwing two 
decades, it fell to 544,000 and to '141,000. On the other 
hand, there was an increase in the niimi)er of workers enter¬ 
ing Germany from Austria, Italy, Russia and other coun¬ 
tries. According to the 1907 census, there were I.'142, 294 
foreigners in Germany, of whom 440,800 were industrial 
workers and 257,329 agricultural woikers.*' In France, the 
workers employed in the mining industry are, “in great 
part”, foreigners: Poles, Italians and Spaniards.'’"'** In the 
United States, immigrants from Eastern and Southern Eu¬ 
rope are engaged in the most poorly paid jobs, while Amer¬ 
ican W'orkers provide the highest percentage of overseers or 
of the better-paid workers."'*'*'•* Imperialism has the tendency 
to create privileged sections also among the workers, and to 
detach them from the broad masses of the proletariat. 

It must be observed that in Great Britain the tendency 

Schulzc-Gacvcmitz, Brilischer Irnfferialismus, S. 301. 

Statislik des Deutschen Reichs, Bd, 211. 

Hengcr, Die Kapilalsanlage der Franzosen, Stuttgart, 191.3. 

Hourwich, Immigration and Labour, New York, 1913. 
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of imperialism to split the workers, to strengthen oppor¬ 
tunism among them and to cause temporary decay in the 
working-class movement, revealed itself much earlier than 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries; for two important distinguishing features of im¬ 
perialism were already observed in Great Britain in the 
middle of the nineteenth century—vast colonial possessions 
and a monopolist position in the world market. Marx and 
Kngels traced this connection between opportunism in the 
working-class movement and the imperialist features of 
British capitalism systematically, during the course of 
several decades. For example, on October 7, 1858, Engels 
wrote to Marx; “The English proletariat is actually becom¬ 
ing more and more bourgeois, so that this most bourgeois 
of all nations is apparently aiming ultimately at the pos¬ 
session of a bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois prole¬ 
tariat alongside the bourgeoisie. For a nation which exploits 
the whole world this is of course to a certain extent justi¬ 
fiable.” Almost a quarter of a century later, in a letter dated 
August 11, 1881, Engels speaks of the “worst English trade 
unions which allow themselves to be led by men sold to, or 
at least paid by, the middle class”. In a letter to Kautsky, 
dated September 12, 1882, Engels wrote: “You ask me what 
the hmglish workers think about colonial policy. Well, 
exactly the same as they think about politics in general. 
'Fhere is no workers’ party here, there are only Conserva¬ 
tives and Liberal-Radicals, and the workers gaily share the 
feast of England’s monopoly of the world market and the 
colonics.(Engels cxpicsscd similar ideas in the press in 
Ins preface to the second edition of The Condition of the 
Working Class in England, which appeared in 1892.) 

This clearly shows the causes and effects. The causes are: 
1) exploitation of the whole world by this country; 2) its 
monopolist position in the world market; 3) its colonial 
monopoly. The effects are: 1) a section of the British prole¬ 
tariat becomes bourgeois; 2) a section of the proletariat allows 
itself to be led by men bought by, or at least paid by, the 
l)ourgcoisie. The imperialism of the beginning of the twen- 
licth century completed the division of the world among a 

• Uricfwcrhscl von Marx und Engels, Bd. II, S. 290; IV, 433.— 
Karl Kautsky, Sozialismus und Kolonialfwlitik, Berlin, 1907, S. 79; this 
pamphlet was written by Kautsky in those infinitely distant days when 
he was still a Marxist. 



handful of states, each of which today exploits (in the sense 
of drawing superprofits from) a part of the “whole world'’ 
only a little smaller than that which England exploited in 
185S; each of them occupies a monopolist position in the 
world market thanks to trusts, cartels, finance capital and 
creditor and debtor relations; each of them enjoys to some 
degree a colonial monopoly (we have seen that out of the 
total of 75,000,000 sq. km., w'hich comprise the whole colo¬ 
nial world, 65,000,000 sq. km., or NO per cent, belong to six 
powers: 61,000,000 sq. km., or *Sl per cent, belong to three 
powers). 

The distinctive feature of the present situation is the prev¬ 
alence of such economic and political conditions that are 
bound to increase the irreconcilability between opportunism 
and the general and vital interests of the working-class move¬ 
ment: imperialism has grown from an embryo into the 
predominant system: capitalist monopolies occupy first place 
in economics and politics; the division of the world has been 
completed: on the other hand, instead of the undivided 
monopoly of Great Britain, we see a few imperialist powers 
contending for the right to share in this monopoly, and 
this struggle is characteristic of the whole period of the early 
twentieth century. Opportunism cannot now be completely 
triumphant in the working-class movement of one country 
for decades as it was in Britain in the second half of the 
nineteenth century; but in a number of countries it has 
grown ripe, overripe, and rotten, and has become completely 
merged with bourgeois policy in the form of “social- 
chauvinism'/’* 

IX. CRITIQUE OF IMPERIALISM 

By the critique of imperialism, in the broad sense of the 
term, we mean the attitude of the different classes of socie¬ 
ty towards imperialist policy in connection with their general 
ideology. 

The enormous dimensions of finance capital concentrated 
in a few hands and creating an extraordinarily dense and 


^ Russian social-chauvinism in its overt form, represented by the 
Potresovs, Chkhenkclis, Maslovs, etc., and in i!s covert form ((^hkheidze. 
Skohclev, Axelrod, Martov, etc.), also emer#;ed from the Russian variety 
of opportunism, namely, ii(|uidationism. 
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widespread network of relationships and connections which 
subordinates not only the small and medium, but also the 
very small capitalists and small masters, on the one hand, 
and the increasingly intense struggle waged against other 
national slate groups of financiers for the division of the 
world and domination over other countries, on the other 
hand, cause the pro])ertied classes to go over entirely to the 
side i»f imperialism. “General ' enthusiasm over the pros¬ 
pects of imperialism, furious defence of it and painting it 
in the brightest colours—such are the signs of the times. 
Imperialist ideology also penetrates the working class. No 
(ihinese Wall sepanitcs it from the other classes. The leaders 
of the pre.sent-day, so-called, “Social-Democratic” Party of 
(xermany are justly called “social-imperialists”, that is, 
socialists in words and imperialists in deeds: but as early as 
1902, Hobson noted the existence in lirilain of “Fabian 
imperialists” who belonged to the opportunist Fabian So¬ 
ciety. 

Bourgeois scholars and publicists usually come out in 
defeiivse of imperialism in a somewhat veiled form; they 
obscure its ccunplcte domination and its deep-going roots, 
strive to push specilic and secondary details into the fore¬ 
front and do their very best to distract attention from 
essentials by means of absolutely ridiculous schemes for 
“reform”, such as pidice .supervision of the trusts or banks, 
etc. Gynical and frank imperialists who are bold enough, 
to admit the absurdity of the idea of reforming the funda¬ 
mental characteristics of imperialism are a rare phenom¬ 
enon. 

Here is an example. The (German imperialists attempt, 
in the magazine Arrh'wes of World Economy^ to follow the 
national emancipation movements in the cedonies, partic¬ 
ularly, of course, in colonies (dher than those belonging 
to Germany. They note the unrest and the protest move¬ 
ments in India, the movement in Natal (South Africa), in 
the Dutch East Indies, etc. One of them, commenting on 
an English report of a conference held on June 2S-30, 1910, 
of representatives of various subject nations and races, of 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Europe who arc under foreign 
rule, writes as follows in appraising the speeches delivered 
at this conference: “We are told that we must fight im¬ 
perialism: that the ruling states should recognise the right 
of subject peoples to independence; that an international 
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tribunal should supervise the fulfilment of treaties con¬ 
cluded between the great powers and weak peoples. 
Further than the expression of these pious wishes they do 
not go. We see no trace of understanding of the fact that 
imperialism is inseparably bound up with capitalism in its 
present form and that, therefore [!!), an open struggle 
against imperialism would be hopeless, unless, perhaps, the 
fight were to be confined to protests against certain of its 
especially abhorrent excesses."'*’ Since the reform of the 
basis of imperialism is a deception, a “pious wish”, since 
the bourgeois representatives of the oppressed nations go 
no “further" forward, the bourgeois representative of an 
oppressing nation goes “further” backward, to servility 
towards imperialism under cover of the claim to be “scien¬ 
tific”. That is also “logic”! 

The questions as to whether it is possible to reform the 
basis of imperialism, whether to go forward to the further 
intensification and deepening of the antagonisms which it 
engenders, or backward, towards allaying these antago¬ 
nisms, are fundamental questions in the critique of imperial¬ 
ism. Since the specific political features of imperialism are 
reaction everywhere and increased national oppression due 
to the oppression of the financial oligarchy and the elimi¬ 
nation of free competition, a pelty-bourgeois-democratic 
opposition to imperialism arose at the beginning of the 
twentieth century in nearly all imperialist countries. Kaut- 
sky not only did not trouble to oppose, was not only unable 
to oppose this petty-bourgeois reformist opposition, which 
is really reactionary in its economic basis, but became 
merged with it in practice, and this is precisely where 
Kautsky and the broad international Kautskian trend de¬ 
serted Marxism. 

In the United States, the imperialist war waged against 
Spain in 1898 stirred up the opposition of the “anti-impe¬ 
rialists”, the last of the Mohicans of bourgeois democracy 
who declared this war to be “criminal”, regarded the annexa¬ 
tion of foreign territories as a violation of the Constitution, 
declared that the treatment of Aguinaldo, leader of the 
Filipinos (the Americans promised him the independence of 
his country, but later landed troops and annexed it), was 
“Jingo treachery”, and quoted the words of Lincoln: “When 

* Wcltwirtsfhaltlichcs Archh, Bd. II, S. 193. 
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the white man governs himself, that is self-government; but 
when he governs himself and also governs others, it is no 
longer self-government; it is despotism.”**' But as long as all 
this criticism shrank from recognising the inseverable bond 
between imperialism and the trusts, and, therefore, between 
imperialism and the foundations of capitalism, while it 
shrank from joining the forces engendered by large-scale 
capitalism and its development—it remained a “pious wish”. 

This is also the main attitude taken by Hobson in his 
critique of imperialism. Hobson anticipated Kautsky in 
protesting against the “inevitability of imperialism” argu¬ 
ment, and in urging the necessity of “increasing the con¬ 
suming capacity” of the people (under capitalism!). The 
petty-bourgeois point of view in the critique of imperial¬ 
ism, the omnipotence of the banks, the financial oligarchy, 
etc., is adopted by the authors I have often quoted, such as 
Agahd, A. Lansburgh, L. Eschwege, and among the French 
writers by Victor Berard, author of a superficial book entitled 
Ejigland and hnperialism which appeared in 1900. All 
these authors, who make no claim to be Marxists, contrast 
imperialism with free competition and democracy, condemn 
the Baghdad railway scheme, which is leading to conflicts 
and war, utter “pious wishes” for peace, etc. This applies 
also to the compiler of international stock and share issue 
statistics, A. Ncymarck, who, after calculating the thou¬ 
sands of millions of francs representing “international” se¬ 
curities, exclaimed in 1912: “Is it possible to believe that 
peace may be disturbed ... that, in the face of these enor¬ 
mous figures, anyone would risk starting a war?”*^**’ 

Such simple-mindedness on the part of the bourgeois 
economists is not surprising; moreover, it is in their interest 
to pretend to be so naive and to talk “seriously” about peace 
under imperialism. But what remains of Kautsky’s Marxism, 
when, in 1914, 1915 and 1916, he takes up the same bour¬ 
geois-reformist point of view and affirms that “everybody is 
agreed” (imperialists, pseudo-socialists and social-pacifists) 
on the matter of peace? Instead of an analysis of imperial¬ 
ism and an exposure of the depths of its contradictions, we 
have nothing but a reformist “pious wish” to w^ave them 
aside, to evade them. 

* J. Patouillet, L*imp6rialume amiricain, Dijon, 1904, p. 272. 

Bulletin dc Vimtitut international dc staiistique^ T. XIX, livr. II, 
p. 225. 
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Here is a sample of Kautsky's economic criticism of im¬ 
perialism. He takes the statistics of the British export and 
import trade with Egypt for 1872 and 1912; it seems that 
this export and import trade has grown more slowly than 
British foreign trade as a whole. From this Kautsky con¬ 
cludes that “we have no reason to suppose that without 
military occupation the growth of British trade with Egypt 
would have been less, simply as a result of the mere opera¬ 
tion of economic factors”. “The urge of capital to expand . . . 
can be best promoted, not by the violent methods of im¬ 
perialism, but by peaceful democracy. 

This argument of Kautsky's, which is repeated in every 
key by his Russian armour-bearer (and Russian shiclder of 
the social-chauvinists), Mr. Spectator, constitutes the basis 
of Kautskian critique of imperialism, and that is why we 
must deal with it in greater detail. We will begin with a 
quotation from Hilferding, whose conclusions Kautsky on 
many occasions, and notably in April 1915, has declared 
to have been “unanimously adopted by all socialist theoreti¬ 
cians”. 

“It is not the business of the proletariat,” writes Hilferd¬ 
ing, “to contrast the more progressive capitalist policy with 
that of the now bygone era of free trade and of hostility 
towards the state. The reply of the proletariat to the eco¬ 
nomic policy of finance capital, to imperialism, cannot be 
free trade, but socialism. The aim of proletarian policy 
cannot today be the ideal of restoring free competition— 
which has now become a reactionary ideal—but the com¬ 
plete elimination of competition bv the abolition of capi¬ 
talism.”"'*^ 

Kautsky broke with Marxism by advocating in the epoch 
of finance capital a “reactionary ideal”, “peaceful democra¬ 
cy”, “the mere operation of economic factors”, for 
objectively this ideal drags us back from monopoly to non¬ 
monopoly capitalism, and is a reformist swindle. 

Trade with Egypt (or with any other colony or semi- 
colony) “would have grown more” without military occupa¬ 
tion, without imperialism, and without finance capital. 
What does this mean? That capitalism would have devel¬ 
oped more rapidly if free competition had not been restrict- 

Kautsky, Nationalslaat, imperialistixcher Staal tutd Slaatcnbund, 
Nurnberg, 1915, S. 72 und 70. 

** Finance Capital, p. 567. 
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c<l by monopolies in general, or by the “connections'’, yoke 
(i.c., also the monopoly) of finance capital, f»r by the monop¬ 
olist possession of colonies by certain countries? 

Kaiitsky's argument can have no other meaning; and 
this “meaning” is meaningless. Let us assume that free 
competition, without any sort of monopoly, would have 
developed capitalism and trade more rapidly. But the more 
rapidly trade and capitalism develop, the greater is the 
concentration of production and capital which gives rise 
to monopoly. And monopolies have already arisen—pre¬ 
cisely out of free competition! pAen if monopolies have now 
begun to retard progress, it is not an argument in favour of 
free competition, which has become impossible after it has 
given rise to moiK^poIy. 

Whichever way one turns Kautsky's argument, one will 
find nothing in it except reaction and b(»urgeois reformism. 

Even if we correct this argument and say, as Spectator 
says, that the trade of the colonics with Britain is now 
dcvelt»ping more slowly than their trade with other coun¬ 
tries, it does not save Kautsky: for it is also monopoly, also 
imperialism that is beating Great Britain, only it is the mo¬ 
nopoly and imperialism of another country (America, Ger¬ 
many). It is known that the cartels have given rise to a 
new and peculiar form of protective tariffs, i.e., goods suit¬ 
able for export are protected (Engels noted this in Vol. Ill 
of Ca/fital). It is known, too, that the cartels and finance 
capital have a system peculiar to themselves, that of “ex¬ 
porting goods at cut-rate prices", or “dumping", as the 
English call it: within a given country the cartel sells its 
goods at high monopoly prices, but sells them abroad at 
a much lower price to undercut the competitor, to enlarge 
its own production to the utmost, etc. If Germany's trade 
with the British colonics is developing more rapidly than 
Cireat Britain’s, it only proves that (ierman imperialism is 
younger, stronger and better organised than British impe¬ 
rialism, is superior to it; but it by no means proves the 
“superiority” of free trade, for it is not a fight between free 
trade and protection and colonial dependence, but between 
two rival imperialisms, two monopolies, two groups of 
finance capital. The superiority of Cierman imperialism 
over British imperialism is more potent than the wall of 
colonial frontiers or of protective tariffs: to use this as an 
“argument” in favour of free trade and “peaceful democ- 
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racy” “is banal, it means forgetting the essential features 
and characteristics of imperialism, substituting petty-bour¬ 
geois reformism for Marxism. 

It is interesting to note that even the bourgeois econo¬ 
mist, A. Lansburgh, whose criticism of imperialism is as 
petty-bourgeois as Kautsky’s, nevertheless got closer to a 
more scientific study of trade statistics. He did not com¬ 
pare one single country, chosen at random, and one single 
colony with the other countries; he examined the export 
trade of an imperialist country: 1) with countries which 
are financially dependent upon it, and borrow money 
from it; and 2) with countries which are financially inde¬ 
pendent. He obtained the following results: 


Export Trade of Germany (000,000 marks) 


To countries 
financially 
dependent 
Germany 


To countries 
financially 
dependent 
Germany 



1889 

1908 

Per cent 
iti crease 

Humoiiia. 

. . . ^i8.2 

70.8 

47 

I’ortu'j^al. 

. . 19.0 

32.8 

73 

Arecntina .... 

. . . f)0.7 

117.0 

143 

Brazil. 

. . . *18.7 

84.5 

73 

Chile. 

. . . 28.3 

52.4 

85 

I'urkcy. 

21).0 

f)4.0 

114 

Total . 

. . . 234,S 

451.6 

92 

Great Britain . . 

. . . 051.8 

91)7.4 

53 

France . 

. . . 210.2 

437.9 

108 

lielijium. 

. . . 137.2 

322.8 

135 

S\vil/t‘rlan(l . . . 

. . . 177.4 

401.1 

127 

.Australia .... 
Dutch East 

. . . 21.2 

(>4.r> 

205 

Indies. 

, . . 8.8 

40.7 

363 


Total . 1,206.0 2/264.4 A7 


Lansburgh did not draw conclusions and therefore, 
strangely enough, failed to observe that if the figures prove 
anything at all, they prove that he is wrong, for the exports 
to countries financially dependent on Germany have grown 
more rapidly, if only slightly, than exports to the countries 
which are financially independent. (I emphasise the “if”, for 
Lansburgh’s figures are far from complete.) 

Tracing the connection between exports and loans, 
Lansburgh writes: 
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“In 1890-91, a Rumanian loan was floated through the 
German banks, which had already in previous years made 
advances on this loan. It was used chiefly to purchase rail¬ 
way materials in Germany. In 1891, German exports to 
Rumania amounted to 55 million marks. The following 
year they dropped to 39.4 million marks and, with fluctua¬ 
tions, to 25.4 million in 1900. Only in very recent years have 
they regained the level of 1891, thanks to two new loans. 

“German exports to Portugal rose, following the loans of 
1SS8-S9, to 21,100,000 (1890); then, in the two following 
years, they dropped to 16,200,000 and 7,400,000, and re¬ 
gained their former level only in 1903. 

"The figures of German trade with Argentina are still 
more striking. Loans were floated in 1888 and 1890; Ger¬ 
man exports to Argentina reached 60,700,000 marks (1889). 
Two years later they amounted to only 18,600,000 marks, 
less than one-third of the previous figure. It was not until 
1901 that they regained and surpassed the level of 1889, 
and then only as a result of new loans floated by the state 
and by municipalities, with advances to build power sta¬ 
tions, and with other credit operations. 

“Exports to Chile, as a consequence of the loan of 1889, 
rose to 45,200,000 marks (in 1892), and a year later dropped 
to 22,500,000 marks. A new Chilean loan floated by the 
German banks in 1906 was followed by a rise of exports 
to 84,700,000 marks in 1907, only to fall again to 52,400,000 
marks in 1908.”*'** 

From these facts Lansburgh draws the amusing petty- 
bourgeois moral of how unstable and irregular export trade 
is when it is bound up with loans, how bad it is to invest 
capital abroad instead of “naturally” and “harmoniously” 
developing home industry, how “costly” arc the millions 
in bakhshish that Krupp has to pay in floating foreign 
loans, etc. But the facts tell us clearly: the increase in 
exports is connected with just these swindling tricks of 
finance capital, which is not concerned with bourgeois 
morality, but with skinning the ox twice—first, it pockets 
the profits from the loan; then it pockets other profits from 
the same loan which the borrower uses to make purchases 
from Krupp, or to purchase railway material from the Steel 
Syndicate, etc. 


Die Bank, 1909, 2, S. 819 c( scq. 
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1 repeat that 1 do not hy any means consider Lansburgh’s 
figures to be perfect: Init 1 had to quote them because they 
arc more scientific than Kautsky's and Spectator's and 
because Lansburgh showed the correct way to approach the 
question. In discussing the significance of finance capital in 
regard to exports, etc., one must be able U' single out the 
connection of exports especially and solely with the tricks 
of the financiers, especially and solely with the sale of goods 
by cartels, etc. Simply to compare colonies with non-colo¬ 
nies, one imperialism with another imperialism, one semi¬ 
colony or colony (Eg\'pt) with all other countries, is to evade 
and to obscure the very i sscncc of the question. 

Kautsky's theoretical critique of imperialism has nothing 
in common with Marxism and serves only as a preamble 
to propaganda for peace and unity with the opportunists 
and the social-chauvinists, precisely for the reason that it 
evades and obscures the very profound and fundamental 
contradictions of imperialism; the contradictions between 
monopoly and free competition which exists side by side 
with it, between the gigantic “operations ' (and gigantic 
profits) of finance capital and “honest" trade in the free 
market, the contradiction between cartels and trusts, on the 
one hand, and non-cartelised industry, on the other, etc. 

The notorious theory of “ultra-imperialism ', invented by 
Kautsky, is just as reactionary. Cliompare his arguments on 
this subject in 1915, with Hobson's arguments in 1902. 

Kautsky: “. . . Cannot the present imperialist policy be 
supplanted by a new, ultra-imperialist policy, which will 
introduce the joint exploitation of the world by interna¬ 
tionally united linance capital in place of the mutual rival¬ 
ries of national finance capitals? Such a new phase of cap¬ 
italism is at any rate conceivable. Can it be achieved? 
Sufficient premises are still lacking to enable us to answer 
this question. 

Hobson; “Christendom thus laid out in a few great 
federal empires, each with a retinue of uncivilised depend¬ 
encies, seems to many the most legitimate development of 
present tendencies, and one which would offer the best 
hope of permanent peace on an a.ssurcd basis of inter-impe¬ 
rialism." 

Kautsky called ultra-imperialism or super-imperialism 


^ Die Scue Zcil, April 30, 1015, S. 144. 



wliilt Hobson, thirteen years earlier, described as inter- 
imperialism. Except for coining a new and clever catchword, 
replacing one Latin prefix by another, the only progress 
Kautsky has made in the sphere of “scientific” thought is 
that he gave out as Marxism what Hobson, in effect, de¬ 
scribed as the cant of English parsons. After the Anglo- 
Boer War it was quite natural for this highly hom)urablc 
caste to exert their main efforts to console the British 
middle class and the workers who had lost many of their 
relatives on the battlefields of South Africa and who were 
obliged to pay higher taxes in order to guarantee still 
higher profits for the British financiers. And what better 
consolation could there be than the theory that imperial¬ 
ism is not so bad: that it stands close to inter- (or ultra-) 
imperialism, which can ensure permanent peace? No mat¬ 
ter what the good intentions of the English parsons, or of 
sentimental Kautsky, may have been, the only objective, 
i.e., real, social significance of Kautsky's “theory” is this: 
it is a most reactionary method of consoling the masses 
with hopes of permanent peace being j^ossiblc under cap¬ 
italism, by distracting their attention from the sharp an¬ 
tagonisms and acute problems id the present times, and 
directing it towards illusory prospects of an imaginary “ultra¬ 
imperialism” of the future. Deception of the masses—that 
is all there is in Kautsky's “Marxist” theory. 

Indeed, it is enough to compare well-known and indis¬ 
putable facts to become convinced of the utter falsity of the 
prospects which Kautsky tries to conjure up before the 
Cirerman workers (and the workers of all lands). Let us 
consider India. Indo-China and China. It is known that 
these three colonial and semi-colonial countries, with a 
population of six to seven hundred million, are subjected 
to the exphutation of the finance capital of several imperial¬ 
ist powers: Great Britain, France, Japan, the U.S.A., etc. 
Let us assume that these imperialist countries form alliances 
against one another in order to protect or enlarge their 
possessions, their interests and their spheres of influence in 
these Asiatic states; these alliances will be “inter-imperial¬ 
ist”, or “ultra-imperialist” alliances. Let us assume that all 
the imperialist countries conclude an alliance for the “peace¬ 
ful” division of these parts of Asia; this alliance would be 
an alliance of “internationally united finance capital”. There 
are actual examples of alliances of this kind in the history 
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of the twentieth century—the attitude of the powers to 
China, for instance. We ask, is it “conceivable”, assuming 
that the capitalist system remains intact—and this is precise¬ 
ly the assumption that Kautsky docs make—that such alli¬ 
ances would be more than temporary, that they would elimi¬ 
nate friction, conllicts and struggle in every possible form? 

The question has only to be presented clearly for any 
other than a negative answer to be impossible. This is 
because the only conceivable basis under capitalism for the 
division of spheres of inlluence, interests, colonies, etc., is 
a calculation of the strength of those participating, their 
general economic, financial, military strength, etc. And the 
strength of these participants in the division does not change 
to an equal degree, for the even development of different 
undertakings, trusts, branches of industry, or countries is 
impossible under capitalism. Half a century ago Germany 
was a miserable, insignificant country, if her capitalist 
strength is compared with that of the Britain of that time; 
Japan compared with Russia in the same way. Is it “con¬ 
ceivable” that in ten or twenty years’ time the relative 
strength of the imperialist powers will have remained tin- 
changed? It is out of the question. 

Therefore, in the realities of the capitalist system, and 
not in the banal philistine fantasies of English parsons, or 
of the German “Marxist”, Kautsky, “inter-imperialist” or 
“ultra-imperialist” alliances, no matter what form they 
may assume, whether of one imperialist coalition against 
another, or of a general alliance embracing all the imperial¬ 
ist powers, are inevitably nothing more than a “truce” in 
periods between wars. Peaceful alliances prepare the 
ground for wars, and in their turn grow out of wars; the 
one conditions the other, producing alternating forms of 
peaceful and non-peaceful struggle on one and the same 
basis of imperialist connections and relations within world 
economics and world politics. But in order to pacify the 
workers and reconcile them with the social-chauvinists 
who have deserted to the side of the bourgeoisie, over-wise 
Kautsky separates one link of a single chain from another, 
separates the present peaceful (and ultra-imperialist, nay, 
ultra-ultra-impcrialist) alliance of all the powers for the 
“pacification” of China (remember the suppression of the 
Boxer Rebellion) from the non-peaceful conflict of tomor¬ 
row, which will prepare the ground for another “peaceful” 
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general alliance for the partition, say, of Turkey, on the day 
after tomorrow, etc,^ etc. Instead of showing the living con¬ 
nection between periods of imperialist peace and periods 
of imperialist war, Kautsky presents the workers with a 
lifeless abstraction in order to reconcile them to their life¬ 
less leaders. 

An American writer, Hill, in his A History of the Diplo- 
7uacy in the International Development of Europe refers in 
his preface to the following periods in the recent history 
of diplomacy: 1) the era of revolution; 2) the constitutional 
movement; 3) the present era of '"commercial imperial¬ 
ism”.'"' Another writer divides the history of Great Britain’s 
“world policy” since 1870 into four periods: 1) the first 
Asiatic period (that of the struggle against Russia’s advance 
in Central Asia towards India); 2) the African period (ap¬ 
proximately 1SS5-1902): that of the struggle against France 
for the partition of Africa (the “Fashoda incident”^ of 1898 
which brought her within a hair’s breadth of war with 
France); 3) the second Asiatic period (alliance with Japan 
against Russia); and *4) the “liuropean” period, chiefly anti- 
CVerman."'^ “The political patrol clashes take place on the 
financial field,” wrote the banker, Ricsser, in 1905, in show¬ 
ing how French finance capital operating in Italy was pre¬ 
paring the way for a political alliance of these countries, and 
how a coiillict was developing between Germany and Great 
Britain over Persia, between all the European capitalists 
over Chinese loans, etc. Behold, the living reality of peace¬ 
ful “ultra-imperialist” alliances in their inseverable connec¬ 
tion with ordinary imperialist conflicts! 

Kautsky's obscuring of the deepest contradictions of impe¬ 
rialism, which inevitably boils down to painting imperialism 
in bright colours, leaves its traces in this writer’s criticism 
of the political features of imperialism. Imperialism is the 
epoch of finance capital and of monopolies, which introduce 
everywhere the striving for domination, not for freedom. 
Whatever the political system the result of these tendencies 
is everywhere reaction and an extreme intensification of an¬ 
tagonisms in this field. Particularly intensified become the 
yoke of national oppression and the striving for annexa- 


* David Jayne Hill, A History of the Diplomacy in the International 
Development of Europe^ Vol. I, p. 10. 

Schilder, op.cit., S. 178. 
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tions, i.c., the violation of national inilcpcndcnte (for anne¬ 
xation is nothing but the violation of the right of nations to 
self-dcterinination). Hilfeiding rightly notes the connection 
between imperialism and the intensification of national 
oppression. "In the newly opened-up countries/’ he writes, 
"the capital imported into them intensifies antagonisms and 
excites against the intruders the constantly growing resist¬ 
ance of the peoples who arc awakening to national conscious¬ 
ness; this resistance can easily develop into dangerous meas¬ 
ures against foreign capital. The old social relations become 
completely revolutionised, the age-long agrarian isolation of 
nations without history' is destroyed and they are drawn 
into the capitalist whirlpool. Capitalism itself gradually 
provides the subjugated with the means and resources for 
their emancipation and they set out to achieve the goal which 
once seemed highest to the European nations; the creation 
of a united national state as a means to economic and cul¬ 
tural freedom. This movement for national independence 
threatens European capital in its most valuable and most 
promising fields of exploitation, and European capital can 
maintain its domination only by continually increasing its 
military forces.* "' 

To this must be added that it is not only in newly opened- 
up countries, but also in the old, that imperialism is 
leading to annexation, to increased national oppression, 
and, consequently, also to increasing resistance. While ob¬ 
jecting to the intensification of political reaction by im¬ 
perialism, Kautsky leaves in the shade a question that has 
become particularly urgent, viz., the impossibility of unity 
with the opportunists in the epoch of imperialism. While 
objecting to annexations, he presents his objections in a 
form that is most acceptable and least offensive to the 
opportunists. He addresses himself to a German audience, 
yet he obscures the most topical and important point, for 
instance, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. 
In order to appraise this “mental aberration” of Kautsky's 
I shall take the following example. Let us suppose that a 
Japanese condemns the annexation of the Philippines by 
the Americans. The question is: will many believe that he 
does so because he has a horror of annexations as such, 
and not because he himself has a desire to annex the Phil- 


Futance CapUtil, p. 487. 
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ippines? And shall we not be constrained to admit that the 
“fight” the Japanese is waging against annexations can be 
regarded as being sincere and politically honest only if he 
lights against the annexation of Korea by Japan, and urges 
freedom for Korea to secede from Japan? 

Kautsky's theoretical analysis of imperialism, as well as 
his economic and political critique of imperialism, are 
permeated through and through with a spirit, absolutely 
irreconcilable with Marxism, of obscuring and glossing 
over the fundamental contradictions of imperialism and 
with a striving to preserve at all costs the crumbling unity 
with opportunism in the European working-class move¬ 
ment. 

Written J.inuary-Junc 1916 Collected Works, 

first publishcu in miu-IOli as ' 

a separate pamphlet by 
the Zhizn i Zuaniye 
Publisher.s. Petrojfrad 



From THE JUNIUS PAMPHLET 

The first of Junius’s erroneous propositions is embodied 
in the fifth thesis of the Inicrfiationalc group.**^ ‘'National 
wars are no longer possible in the epoch (era) of this un¬ 
bridled imperialism. National interests serve only as an 
instrument of deception, in order to place the working 
masses at the service of their mortal enemy, imperialism.” 
The beginning of the fifth thesis, which concludes with the 
above statement, discusses the nature of the fncsvrit w'ar 
as an imperialist war. It may be that this negation of na¬ 
tional wars generally is cither an oversight, or an accidental 
overstatement in emphasising the perfectly correct idea 
that the present war is an imperialist war, not a national 
war. This is a mistake that must be examined, for various 
Social-Democrats, in view of the false assertions that the 
present war is a national war, have likewise mistakenly 
denied the possibility of any national war. 

Junius is perfectly right in emphasising the decisive in¬ 
fluence of the “imperialist atmosphere” of the present war, 
in maintaining that behind Serbia stands Russia, “behind 
Serbain nationalism stands Russian imperialism”, and that 
the participation of, say, Holland in the war would like- 
wise be imperialist, for, first, Holland would be defending 
her colonies and, second, would be allied with one of the 
imperialist coalitions. That is irrefutable in respect to the 
present war. And when Junius stresses what for him is 
most important, namely, the struggle against the “phantom 
of national war”, “which at present holds sway over Social- 
Democratic policies” (p. 81 ), then it must be admitted that 
his views are both correct and fully to the point. 

The only mistake, however, would be to exaggerate this 
truth, to depart from the Marxist requirement of concrete- 
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ness, to apply the appraisal of this war to all wars possible 
under imperialism, to ignore the national movements 
against imperialism. The sole argument in defence of the 
thesis, “national wars are no longer possible”, is that the 
world has been divided among a small group of “great” 
imperialist powers and for that reason any war, even if it 
starts as a national war, is transformed into an imperialist 
war involving the interest of one of the imperialist powers 
or ct»alitions (Junius, p. 81). 

The fallacy of this argument is obvious. That all dividing 
lines, both in nature and society, are conventional and 
dynamic, and that every phenomenon might, under certain 
conditions, be transfoimed into its opposite, is, of course, 
a basic })roposition of Marxist dialectics. A national war 
might be transformed into an imperialist war a?id vice 
versa. Here is an example: the wars of the Great French 
Revolution began as national wars and indeed were such. 
They were rev(»lutionary wars—the defence of the great 
revolution against a coalition of counter-revolutionary 
monarchies. But when Napoleon founded the French 
Kmpire and subjugated a number of big, viable and long- 
established national European states, these national wars 
of the French became imperialist wars and in tarn led to 
wars of national liberation against Napoleonic imperialism. 

Only a sophist can disregard the difference between an 
imperialist and a national war on the grounds that one 
might develop into the other. Not infrequently have dialec¬ 
tics served—and the history of Greek philosophy is an 
example—as a bridge to sophistry. But we remain dealecti- 
cians and we combat sophistry not by denying the possibil¬ 
ity of all transformations in general, but by analysing the 
given phenomenon in its concrete setting and development. 

Transformation of the present imperialist war of 1914- 
10 into a national war is highly improbable, for the class 
that represents progressive development is the proletariat 
which is objectively striving to transform it into a civil 
war against the bourgeoisie. Also this: there is no very 
considerable difference between the forces of the two coa¬ 
litions, and international finance capital has created a 
reactionary bourgeoisie everywhere. But such a transfor¬ 
mation should not be proclaimed impossible: if the Euro¬ 
pean proletariat remains impotent, say, for twenty years; 
if the present war ends in victories like Napoleon’s and in 
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the subjugation of a number of viable national states; if 
the transition to socialism of non-European imperialism 
(primarily Japanese and American) is also held up for 
twenty years by a war between these two countries, for 
example, then a great national war in Europe would be 
possible. It would hurl Europe hack several decades. That 
is improbable. But not impossible, for it is undialectical, 
unscientific and theoretically wrong to regard the course 
of world history as smooth and always in a forward direc¬ 
tion, without occasional gigantic leaps back. 

Further. National wars waged by colonies and semi¬ 
colonies in the imperialist era are not only probable but 
inevitable. About 1,000 million people, or over half of the 
world’s population, live in the colonies and semi-colonies 
(China, Turkey, Persia). The national liberation move¬ 
ments there are either already very strong, or are growing 
and maturing. Every war is the continuation of politics 
by other means. The continuation of national liberation 
politics in the colonies will inezhtably take the form of 
national wars against imperialism. Such wars might lead 
to an imperialist war of the present “great” imperialist 
powers, but on the other hand they might not. It will de¬ 
pend on many factors. 

Example: Britain and France fought the Seven Years' 
War for the possession of colonies. In other words, they 
waged an imperialist war (which is possible on the basis 
of slavery and primitive capitalism as well as on the basis 
of modern highly developed capitalism). France suffered 
defeat and lost some of her colonies. Several years later 
there began the national liberation war of the North Amer¬ 
ican States against Britain alone. France and Spain, then 
in possession of some parts of the present United States, 
concluded a friendship treaty with the States in rebellion 
against Britain. This they did out of hostility to Britain, 
i.e., in their own imperialist interests. French troops fought 
the British on the side of the American forces. What we 
have here is a national liberation war in which imperialist 
rivalry is an auxiliary element, one that has no serious 
importance. This is the very opposite to what we sec in the 
war of 191*4-16 (the national element in the Austro-Serbian 
War is of no serious importance compared with the all- 
determining element of imperiali.st rivalry). It would be 
absurd, therefore, to apply the concept imperialism indis- 
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criniinatcly and conclude that national wars are “impos¬ 
sible”. A national liberation war, waged, for example, by 
an alliance of Persia, India and China against one or more 
of the imperialist powers, is both possible and probable, 
for it would follow from the national liberation movements 
in these countries. The transformation of such a war into 
an imperialist war between the present-day imperialist 
powers would depend upon very many concrete factors, the 
emergence of which it would be ridiculous to guarantee. 

Third, even in Flurope national wars in the imperialist 
epoch cannot be regarded as impossible. The “epoch of 
imperialism ' made the present war an imperialist one and 
it inevitably engenders new imperialist wars (until the 
triumph of socialism). This “epoch” has made the policies 
of the present great powers thoroughly imperialist, but it 
by no means precludes national wars on the part of, say, 
small (annexed or nationally-oppressed) countries against 
the imperialist powers, just as it does not preclude large- 
scale national movements in Eastern Europe. Junius takes 
a very sober view of Austria, for example, giving due 
consideration not only to “economic” factors, but to the 
peculiar political factors. He notes “Austria’s intrinsic lack 
of cohesion” and recognises that the “Hapsburg monarchy 
is not the political organisation of a bourgeois state, but 
only a loose syndicate of several cliques of social para¬ 
sites”. and that “the liquidation of Austria-Hungary is, from 
the historical standpoint, only the continuation of the 
disintegration of Turkey and, at the same time, a require¬ 
ment f»f the historical process of development”. Much the 
same applies to some of the Balkan countries and Russia. 
And if the “great” powers are altogether exhausted in the 
present war, or if the revolution in Russia triumphs, na¬ 
tional wars and even victorious national wars, are quite 
possible. Practical intervention by the imperialist powers 
is 7/0/ always feasible. That is one point. Another is that 
the superficial view that the war of a small state against 
a giant is hopeless .should be countered by the observation 
that even a hopeless war is a war just the same. Besides, 
certain factors operating within the “giant” countries— 
the outbreak of revolution, for example—can turn a “hope¬ 
less” war into a very “hopeful” one. 

Wc have dwelt in detail on the erroneous proposition 
that “national wars are no longer possible” not only be- 
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cause it is patently erroneous from the theoretical point 
of view—it would certainly be very lamentable if the 
'Xeft” were to reveal a light-hearted attitude to Marxist 
theory at a time when the establishment of the Third 
International is possible only on the basis of unvulgarised 
Marxism. But the mistake is very harmful also from the 
standpoint of practical politics, for it gives rise to the 
absurd propaganda of “disarmament"’, since it is alleged 
that there can be no wars except reactionary wars. It also 
gives rise to the even more ludicrous and downright reac¬ 
tionary attitude of indifference to national movements. 
And such an attitude becomes chauvinism when members 
of the “great” European nations, that is, the nations which 
oppress the mass of small and colonial peoples, declare 
with a pseudo-scientific air: “national wars are no longer 
possible”! National wars against the imperialist powers arc 
not only possible and probable: they are inevitable, pro¬ 
gressive and revolutio?wry though of course, to be success¬ 
ful, they require either the concerted effort of huge num¬ 
bers of people in the oppressed countries (hundreds of 
millions in our example of India and China), or a particu¬ 
larly favourable conjuncture of international conditions 
(e.g., the fact that the imperialist powers cannot interfere, 
being paralysed by exhaustion, by war, by their antago¬ 
nism, etc.), or the sumultaneous uprising of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie in one of the big powers (this latter 
eventuality holds first place as the most desirable and 
favourable for the victory of the proletariat). 

It would be unfair, however, to accuse Junius of indif¬ 
ference to national movements. At any rate, he remarks 
that among the sins of the Social-Democratic parliamentary 
group was its silence on the death sentence passed on a 
native leader in the Cameroons on charges of “treason” 
(evidently he attempted to organise an uprising against the 
war). Elsewhere Junius especially emphasises (for the 
benefit of the Legiens, Lensches and the other scoundrels 
who are still listed as “Social-Democrats”) that colonial 
peoples must be regarded as nations along with all the 
others. Junius clearly and explicitly states: “Socialism 
recognised the right of every nation to independence and 
freedom, to independent mastery of its destinies”; “inter¬ 
national socialism recognises the right of free, independent 
and equal nations, but it is only socialism that can create 
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such nations, and only it can realise the right of nations 
to self-determination. And this socialist slogan,” Junius 
justly remarks, “serves, like all other socialist slogans, not 
to justify the existing order of things, but to indicate the 
way forward, and to stimulate the proletariat in its active 
revolutionary policy of transformation” (pp. 77 and 78). It 
would be a grave mistake indeed to believe that all the 
German Left Social-Democrats have succumbed to the 
narrow-mindedness and caricature of Marxism now espoused 
by certain Dutch and Polish Social-Democrats who 
deny the right of nations to self-determination even under 
socialism. But the sffecific, Dutch-Polish, roots of this mis¬ 
take we shall discuss elsewhere. 

Written in July 1916 Collected Works, 

Published in Shornik PP’ 

Sotsial-Demokrata No. 1, 

October 191G 

Siffned; N, Lenin 



From THE DISCUSSION 
ON SELF-DETERMINATION SUMMED UP 


6. IS IT RIGHT TO CONTRAST **£UROPE'* 

WITH THE COLONIES IN THE PRESENT QUESTION? 

Our theses say that the demand for the immediate liber¬ 
ation of the colonies is as "impracticable'’ (that is, it 
cannot be effected without a number of revolutions and is 
not stable without socialism) under capitalism as the self- 
determination of nations, the election of civil servants by 
the people, the democratic republic, and so on—and. fur¬ 
thermore, that the demand for the liberation of the colonies 
is nothing more than ‘'the recognition of the right of 
nations to self-determination”. 

The Polish comrades have not answered a single one of 
these arguments. They have tried to differentiate between 
“Europe” and the colonies. For Europe alone they become 
inconsistent annexationists by refusing to annul any an¬ 
nexations once these have been made. As for the colonies, 
they demand unconditionally: “Get out of the colonies!” 

Russian socialists must put forward the demand: “Get 
out of Turkestan, Khiva, Bukhara, etc.”, but, it is alleged, 
they would be guilty of “utopianism’’, “unscientific senti¬ 
mentality” and so on if they demanded a similar freedom 
of secession for Poland, Finland, the Ukraine, etc. British 
socialists must demand: “Get out of Africa. India, Austral¬ 
ia”, but not out of Ireland. What are the theoretical 
grounds for a distinction that is so patently false? This 
question cannot be evaded. 

The chief “ground” of those opposed to self-determina¬ 
tion is its “impracticability”. The same idea, with a nuance, 
is expressed in the reference to “economic and political 
concentration”. 

Obviously, concentration also comes about with the an¬ 
nexation of colonies. There was formerly an economic 
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distinction between the colonies and the European peoples 
—at least, the majority of the latter—the colonics having 
been drawn into coinmodity exchange but not into capital¬ 
ist production. Imperialism changed this. Imperialism is, 
among other things, the export of cafnial. Capitalist pro¬ 
duction is being transplanted to the colonies at an ever 
increasing rate. They cannot be extricated from dependence 
on European finance capital. From the military standpoint, 
as well as from the standpoint of expansion, the separation 
of the colonics is practicable, as a general rule, only under 
socialism; under capitalism it is practicable only by way 
»»f exception or at the cost of a scries of revolts and revo¬ 
lutions both in the colonies and the metropolitan coun¬ 
tries. 

I he greater part of the dependent nations in Europe are 
capitalistically more developed than the colonies (though 
not all, the exceptions being the Albanians and many non- 
Kussian peoples in Russia). But it is just this that generates 
greater resistance to national oppression and annexations! 
Precisely because of this, the development of capitalism 
is friore secure in Europe under any political conditions, 
including those of separation, than in the colonies.... 
‘There,’' the Polish comrades say about the colonies (I, 4), 
“capitalism is still confronted with the task of developing 
the productive forces independently. . .This is even more 
noticeable in Europe: capitalism is undoubtedly developing 
the productive forces more vigorously, rapidly and inde¬ 
pendently in Poland, Finland, the Ukraine and Alsace than 
in India, Turkestan, Egypt and other straightforward colo¬ 
nics. In a commodity-producing society, no independent 
development, or development of any sort whatsoever, is 
possible without capital. In Europe the dependent nations 
have both their own capital and easy access to it on a wide 
range of terms. The colonies have no capital of their own. 
or none to speak of, and under finance capital no colony 
can obtain any except on terms of political submission. 
What then, in face of all this, is the significance of the 
demand to liberate the colonies immediately and uncondi- 
tionally? Is it not clear that it is more ‘"utopian” in the 
vulgar, caricaturc-“Marxist” sense of the word, “utopian”, 
in the sense in which it is used by the Struves, Lensches, 
(iunows, wnth the Polish comrades unfortunately following 
in their footsteps? Any deviation from the ordinary, the 
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commonplace, as well as everything that is revolutionary, 
is here labelled “utopianism”. But revolutionary move¬ 
ments of dll kinds—including national movements—are 
more possible, more practicable, more stubborn, more con¬ 
scious and more difficult to defeat in Europe than they are 
in the colonies. 

Socialism, say the Polish comrades (I, S), “will be able 
to give the underdeveloped peoples of the colonies unself^ 
ish cultural aid nuthout ruling over them”. This is per¬ 
fectly true. But what grounds are there for supposing that 
a great nation, a great state that goes over to socialism, 
will not be able to attract a small, oppressed European 
nation by means of “unselfish cultural aid”? It is the free¬ 
dom to secede "'granted^* to the colonies by the Polish 
Social-Democrats that will attract the small but cultured 
and politically exacting oppressed nations of Europe to 
union with great socialist states, because under socialism 
a great state will mean so many hours less work a day and 
so much more pay a day. The masses of working people, as 
they liberate themselves from the bourgeois yoke, will 
gravitate irresistibly towards union and integration with 
the great, advanced socialist nations for the sake of that 
“cultural aid”, provided yesterday’s oppressors do not in¬ 
fringe on the long-oppressed nations’ highly developed dem¬ 
ocratic feeling of self-respect, and provided they arc 
granted equality in everything, including state construction, 
that is, experience in organising “their own” state. Under 
capitalism this “experience” means war, isolation, seclu¬ 
sion, and the narrow egoism of the small privileged na¬ 
tions (Holland, Switzerland). Under socialism the working 
people themselves will nowhere consent to seclusion merely 
for the above-mentioned purely economic motives, while 
the variety of political forms, freedom to secede, and ex¬ 
perience in state organisation—there will be all this until 
the state in all its forms withers away—will be the basis 
of a prosperous cultured life and an earnest that the na¬ 
tions w'ill draw closer together and integrate at an ever 
faster pace. 

By setting the colonies aside and contrasting them to 
Europe the Polish comrades step into a contradiction which 
immediately brings down the whole of their fallacious 
argument. 
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9. KNGEI.S’S LETTER TO KAUTSKY 


In his pamphlet Socialism and Colonial Politics (Berlin, 
1907), Kautsky, who was then still a Marxist, published a 
letter written to him by Engels, dated September 12, 1882, 
which is extremely interesting in relation to the question 
under discussion. Here is the principal part of the letter. 

“In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the countries 
occupied by a European population—Canada, the Cape, 
Australia—will all become independent; on the other hand, 
the countries inhabited by a native population, which are 
simply subjugated—India, Algeria, the Dutch, Portuguese 
and Spanish possessions—must be taken over for the time 
being by the proletariat and led as rapidly as possible to¬ 
wards independence. How this process will develop is dif¬ 
ficult to say. India will perhaps, indeed very probably, 
make a revolution, and as a proletariat in process of self- 
emancipation cannot conduct any colonial wars, it would 
have to be allowed to run its course: it would not pass off 
without all sorts of destruction, of course, but that sort 
of thing is inseparable from all revolutions. The same 
might also take place elsewhere, e.g., in Algeria and Egypt, 
and would certainly be the best thing for us. We shall have 
enough to do at home. Once Europe is reorganised, and 
North America, that will furnish such colossal power and 
such an example that the semi-civilised countries will of 
themselves follow in their wake; economic needs, if any¬ 
thing, will see to that. But as to what social and political 
phases these countries will then have to pass through 
before they likewise arrive at socialist organisation, I think 
we today can advance only rather idle hypotheses. One 
thing alone is certain: the xneforious proletariat can force 
no blessings of any kind upon any foreign nation without 
undermining its own inctory by so doing. Which of course 
by no means excludes defensive wars of various kinds... 

Engels does not at all suppose that the “economic*’ alone 
will directly remove all difficulties. An economic revolution 
will be a stimulus to all peoples to strhfe for socialism; but 
at the same time revolutions—against the socialist state— 
and wars are possible. Politics will inevitably adapt them¬ 
selves to the economy, but not immediately or smoothly, 
not simply, not directly. Engels mentions as “certain” only 
one, absolutely internationalist, principle, and this he ap- 
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plies to all “foreign nations”, i.c., not to colonial nations 
only: to force blessings upon them would mean to under¬ 
mine the victory of the proletariat. 

Just because the proletariat has carried out a social 
revolution it will not become holy and immune from errors 
and weaknesses. But it will be inevitably led to realise this 
truth by possible errors (and selfish interest—attempts to 
saddle others). 

We of the Ziinmerwald Left all hold the same conviction 
as Kautsky, for example, held before his desertion of Marx¬ 
ism for tile defence of chauvinism in 1914, namely, that 
the socialist revolution is quite possible in the xwry near 
future—“any day'\ as Kautsky himself once put it. National 
antipathies will not disappear so quickly: the hatred—and 
perfectly legitimate hatred—of an oppressed nation for its 
oppressor last for a while: it will evaporate only after 
the victory of socialism and after the linal establishment 
of completely democratic relations between nations. If we 
are to be faithful to socialism we must even now educate 
the masses in the spirit of internationalism, which is im¬ 
possible in oppressor nations without advocating freedom 
of secession for oppressed nations. 


10. THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916 

Our theses were written before the outbreak of this 
rebellion, which must be the touchstone of our theoretical 
views. 

The views of the opponents of self-determination lead 
to the conclusion that the vitality of small nations op¬ 
pressed by imperialism has already been sapped, that they 
cannot play any role against imperialism, that support of 
their purely national aspirations will lead to nothing, etc. 
The imperialist war of 1914-16 has provided facts which 
refute such conclusions. 

The war proved to be an epoch of crisis for the West- 
Europcan nations, and for imperialism as a whole. Every 
crisis discards the conventionalities, tears away the outer 
wrappings, sweeps away the obsolete and reveals the un¬ 
derlying springs and forces. What has it revealed from the 
standpoint of the movement of oppressed nations? In the 
colonies there have been a number of attempts at rebellion, 
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which the oppressor nations, naturally, did all they could 
to hide by means of a military censorship. Nevertheless, it 
is known that in Singapore the British brutally suppressed 
a mutiny among their Indian troops; that there were at¬ 
tempts at rebellion in French Annarn (see Nashe Slovo) 
and in the German Cameroons (see the Junius pamphlet); 
that in Europe, on the one hand, there was a rebellion in 
Ireland, which the '‘freedom-loving” Knglish, who did not 
dare to extend conscription to Ireland, suppressed by 
executions, and, on the other, the Austrian Government 
passed the death sentence on the deputies of the Gzcch Diet 
“for treason”, and shot whole Gzech regiments for the same 
“crime’'. 

This list is, of course, far from complete. Nevertheless, 
it proves that, oicuwg to the crisis of imperialism, the llames 
of national revolt have Hared up both in the colonics and 
in Europe, and that national sympathies and antipathies 
have manifested themselves in spite of the Draconian 
threats and measures of repression. All this before the 
crisis of imperialism hit its peak; the power of the imperial¬ 
ist bourgeoisie was yet to be undermined (this may be 
brought about by a war of “attrition” but has not yet hap¬ 
pened) and the proletarian movements in the imperialist 
countries were still very feeble. What will happen when the 
war has caused complete exhaustion, or when, in one state 
at least, the power of the bourgeoisie has been shaken under 
the blows of proletarian struggle, as that of tsarism in 1905-' 

On May 9, 1916, there appeared in Berner Tagwacht, 
the organ of the Zimmcrwald group, including some of 
the Leftists, an article on the Irish rebellion entitled “Their 
Song Is Over’’ and signed with the initials K. R. It described 
the Irish rebellion as being nothing more nor less than 
a “putsch”, for, as the author argued, “the Irish question 
was an agrarian one”, the peasants had been pacified by 
reforms, and the nationalist movement remained only a 
“purely urban, petty-bourgeois movement, which, notwith¬ 
standing the sensation it caused, had not much social 
backing”. 

It is not surprising that this monstrously doctrinaire and 
pedantic as.sessment coincided with that of a Russian na¬ 
tional-liberal Cadet, Mr. A. Kulisher {Rech No. 102, April 
15, 1916), who also labelled the rebellion “the Dublin 
putsch". 
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It is to be hoped that, in accordance with the adage, “it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good”, many comrades, 
who were not aware of the morass they were sinking into 
by repudiating ’‘self-determination” and by treating the 
national movements of small nations with disdain, will 
have their eyes opened by the ’’accidental” coincidence 
of opinion held by a Social-Democrat and a representative 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie!! 

The term ’’putsch”, in its scientific sense, may be em¬ 
ployed only when the attempt at insurrection has revealed 
nothing but a circle of conspirators or stupid maniacs, and 
has aroused no sympathy among the masses. The centu- 
ries-old Irish national movement, having passed through 
various stages and combinations of class interest, mani¬ 
fested itself, in particular, in a mass Irish National (con¬ 
gress in America (Voru^arls, March 20, 1910) which called 
for Irish independence; it also manifested itself in street 
fighting conducted by a section of the urban petty bour¬ 
geoisie a? 2 cl a section of the z^*orkers after a long period of 
mass agitation, demonstrations, suppression of newspa¬ 
pers, etc. Whoever calls such a rebellion a “putsch” is either 
a hardened reactionary, or a doctrinaire liopelcssly in¬ 
capable of envisaging a social revolution as a living phenom¬ 
enon. 

To imagine that social revolution is conceivable without 
revolts by small nations in the colonies and in Europe, 
without revolutionary outbursts by a section of the petty 
bourgeoisie with all its prejudices^ without a movement of 
the politically non-conscious proletarian and semi-prole¬ 
tarian masses against oppression by the landowners, the 
church, and the monarchy, against national oppression, 
etc.—to imagine all this is to repudiate social revolution. 
So one army lines up in one place and says, “We arc for 
socialism”, and another, somewhere else and says, “We 
are for imperialism”, and that will be a social revolution! 
Only those who hold such a ridiculously pedantic view 
could vilify the Irish rebellion by calling it a “putsch”. 

Whoever expects a “pure” social revolution will never 
live to see it. Such a person pays lip-service to revolution 
without understanding what revolution is. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 was a bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic revolution. It consisted of a series of battles in which 
all the discontented classes, groups and elements of the 
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population participated. Among these there were masses 
imbued with the crudest prejudices, with the vaguest and 
most fantastic aims of struggle; there were small groups 
which accepted Japanese money, there were speculators 
and adventurers, etc. But objcctwcly, the mass movement 
was breaking the back of tsarism and paving the way for 
democracy; for this reason the class-conscious workers 
led it. 

The socialist revolution in Europe cannot be anything 
other than an outburst of mass struggle on the part of all 
and sundry oppressed and discontented elements. Inevi¬ 
tably, sections of the petty bourgeoisie and of the backward 
workers will participate in it—without such participation, 
mass struggle is impossible, without it no revoluton is 
possible—and just as inevitably will they bring into the 
movement their prejudices, their reactionary fantasies, 
their weaknesses and errors. But objectively they will at¬ 
tack capital, and the class-conscious vanguard of the revo¬ 
lution, the advanced proletariat, expressing this objective 
truth of a variegated and discordant, motley and outwardly 
fragmented, mass struggle, will be able to unite and direct 
it, capture power, seize the banks, expropriate the trusts 
which all hate (though for different reasons!), and intro¬ 
duce other dictatorial measures which in their totality will 
amount to the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the victory 
of socialism, which, however, will by no means immedi¬ 
ately “purge’’ itself of petty-bourgeois slag. 

Social-Dciuocracy, we read \u the PoUslr theses (I, 4), 
“must utilise the struggle of the young colonial bourgeoisie 
against European imperialism in order to sharpen the revo~ 
hitionary crisis in Europe'\ (Authors’ italics). 

Is it not clear that it is least of all permissible to contrast 
Europe to the colonies in this respect? The struggle of the 
oppressed nations in Europe, a struggle capable of going 
all the way to insurrection and street fighting, capable 
of breaking down the iron discipline of the army and 
martial law, will “sharpen the revolutionary crisis in Eu¬ 
rope” to an infinitely greater degree than a much more 
developed rebellion in a remote colony. A blow delivered 
against the powder of the English imperialist bourgeoisie 
by a rebellion in Ireland is a hundred times more signif¬ 
icant politically than a blow of equal force delivered in 
Asia or in Africa. 
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The French chauvinist press recently reported the publi¬ 
cation in Belgium of the eightieth issue of an illegal jour¬ 
nal , Free Belgium, Of course, the chauvinist press of 
France very often lies, but this piece of news seems to be 
true. Whereas chauvinist and Kautskyite German Social- 
Democracy has failed to establish a free press for itself 
during the two years of war, and has meekly borne the 
yoke of military censorship (only the Left Radical ele¬ 
ments, to their credit be it said, have published pamphlets 
and manifestos, in spite of the censorship)—an oppressed 
civilised nation has reacted to a military oppression un¬ 
paralleled in ferocity by establishing an organ of revolu¬ 
tionary protest! The dialectics of history are such that 
small nations, powerless as an iucle/undeui factor in the 
struggle against imperialism, play a part as one of the 
ferments, one of the bacilli, which help the real anti¬ 
imperialist force, the socialist proletariat, io make its ap¬ 
pearance on the scene. 

The general staffs in the current war arc doing their 
utmost to utilise any national and revolutionary movement 
in the enemy camp: the Germans utilise the Irish rebellion, 
the French—the Gzech movement, etc. I'hcy are acting 
quite correctly from their own point of view. A serious war 
w'ould not be treated seriously if advantage were not taken 
of the enemy’s slightest weakness and if every opportunity 
that presented itself were not seized upon, the more so 
since it is impossible to know beforehand at what moment, 
where, and with what force some powder magazine will 
’’explode”. We would be very poor revolutionaries if, in the 
proletariat’s great war of liberation for socialism, we did 
not know how to utilise every popular movement against 
every single disaster imperialism brings in order to inten¬ 
sify and extend the crisis. If we wxre, on the one hand, to 
repeat in a thousand keys the declaration that we arc 
’’opposed” to all national oppression and, on the other, to 
describe the heroic revolt of the most mobile and enlight¬ 
ened section of certain classes in an oppressed nation 
against its oppressors as a ‘’putsch”, we should be sinking 
to the same level of stupidity as the Kautskyites. 

It is misfortune of the Iri.sh that they rose premature¬ 
ly, before the European revolt of the proletariat had had 
time to mature. (Capitalism is not so harmoniously built 
that the various sources of rebellion ran immediately merge 



of llicir own accord, without reverses and defeats. On the 
otlier hand, the very fact that revolts do break out at 
different times, in (jifferent places, and are of different 
kinds, guarantees wide scope and depth to the general 
movement; but it is only in piemature, individual, sporadic 
and therefore unsuccessful, revolutionary movements that 
the masses gain experience, acquire knowledge, gather 
strength, and get to know their real leaders, the socialist 
proletarians, and in this way jrrepare for the general on¬ 
slaught, just as certain strikes, demonstrations, local and 
national, mutinies in the army, outbreaks among the peas¬ 
antry. etc., prepared the way for the general onslaught in 
1905. 


'Written in July 19IG 

I’uhlislicd in Octolier lOKi 
in Sburnik Sotsial-Dniioktuta 
No. 1 

Siffned: .V. Ixnin 
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From A CARICATURE OF ^MARXISM 
AxND IMPERIALIST ECONOMISM 


(). THE OTHER POLITICAL ISSUES RAISED 
AND DISTORTED BY P. KIEYSKY 


Liberation (»t the eolonies, we slated in our llie>es, means 
self-deteriniiiation ol iialiims. Liiropeans id ten loi j^ct that 
colonial peoples /oo arc nali(»ns, but to tolerate lliis “loi- 
gctfulness*’ is to tolerate chauvinism, 
r. Kievsky “objects ’: 

!n tho i-urc type of colonics, “there is no piulclaiiat in llie |)i«ijHr 
sense of the term” 'end of §r, Lliaptcr 11;. “Kor wlioin, then, is the 
*self-ilcici niination’ slogan meantI'nr the l olunial hoiirgeoisie? I or 
the fellahs/ j"or the peasants.^ (leitainly not. It is ah.surd lor sucialish 
[Kievsky's italics] to dcinantl sell-dctcrniinalion for the cdonies, lor it 
is aV)Sur(l in general to advance the sh»gans ol a workers’ party lor 
countries where there are no workers.'' 


P. Kievsky’s anger and his denuncialidn of our view as 
"absurd” notwithstanding, we make bold to submit that his 
arguments are erroneous. Only the late and nnlaincnted 
Economists'’- believed that the "slogans of a workers' 
party" arc issued only for workers. •' No, these slogan.s arc 
issued for the whole of the labouring population, for the 
entire people. I he democratic part of our programme— 
Kievsky has given no thought to its significance "in gener¬ 
al”—is addressed specifically to the whole i)eople and that 
is why in it we speak of the ‘'people”.''"-' 

The colonial and semi-colonial nations, we said, account 
for 1,000 million people, and P. Kievsky has not taken the 

P. Kievsky would do well to reread what A. Martynov and (io. 
wrote in ISfW-ltJOl. He would find many of his “own" arguments there. 

Some curious opponents of "self-determination of nations’’ try 
to refute our views with the argument that “nations” arc divided info 
classes! Our rustoniary reply to these caricature Marxists is that the 
democratic part of our programme speaks of “government by the 
people’’. 
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[rouble to refute that concrete statement. Of these 1,000 
million, more than 700 intllion (C^hina, India, Persia, Egypt) 
live in countries where there are workers, lint even with 
regard to colonial countries where there are no workers, 
only slave-owners and slaves, etc., the demand for “self- 
deterniination”, far from being absurd, is obligatory for 
every Marxist. And if he gave the matter a little thought, 
Kievsky would probably realise this, and also that “self- 
determination” is always advanced “for" two nations: the 
oj)pressed and the o/f^ressiug. 

Another of Kievsky’s “objections *: 


“I'or that reasem wc limit oursclvis, in respect to the colonics, to a 
i^*ativc slogan, i.t:., to the dcniand socialists present to tlicir movem¬ 
ents—‘get out of the colonics!’ Unathicval)lc within the framework 
f capitalism, this demand serves to intensify the struggle against im- 
erialism, but docs not contradict the trend of development, f»)r a so- 
alist society will not possess colonies." 

7’hc author’s inability, or reluctance, to give the slightest 
thought to the theoretical contents of political slogans is 
simply amazing! Are we to believe that the use of a 
propaganda phrase instead of a theoretically precise 
political term alters matters? To say “get out of the 
colonics” is to evade a theoretical analysis and hide behind 
propaganda phrases! For every one of our Party propa¬ 
gandists, in referring to the Ukraine, Poland, Finland, etc., 
is fully entitled to demand of the tsarist government (his 
“own government”): “get out of Finland, etc.” However, 
the intelligent propagandist will understand that wc must 
not advance either positive or negative slogans for the 
sole purpose of “intensifying” the struggle. Only men of 
the Alexinsky type could insist that the “negative” slogan 
“get out of the Black-Hundred Duma” was justified by the 
desire to “intensify” the struggle against a certain evil. 

Intensification of the struggle is an empty phrase of the 
subjectivists, who forget the Marxist requirement that every 
slogan be justified by a precise analysis of economic reali¬ 
ties, the political situation and the political significance 
of the slogan. It is embarrassing to have to drive this home, 
but what can one do? 

We know the Alexinsky habit of cutting short a theoret¬ 
ical discussion of a theoretical question by propaganda 
outcries. It is a bad habit. The slogan “get out of the colo- 



nics" has one and indy one political and economic content: 
freedom of secession for the colonial nations, freedom to 
establish a separate state! If, as P. Kievsky believes, the 
general laws of imperialism prevent the sell-determination 
of nations and make it a iit(»pia, illusion, etc., etc., then how 
can one, without stopping to think, make an exception frt)m 
these general laws for most of the nations ol the world/ 
Obviously, P. Kievsky's “theory'' is a caricature of theory. 

(Commodity production and capitalism, and the connect¬ 
ing threads of linance capital, exist in the vast majority of 
colonial countries. Mow, then, can we urge the imperialist 
countries, their governments, to “get out of the colonics" 
if, from the standpoint of commodity production, capital¬ 
ism and imperialism, this is an “unscientific" and “utopian" 
demand, ‘'refuted" even by Lensch, Cunow and the rest/ 

There is not even a shadow of thought in the author's 
argumentation! 

He has given no thought to the fact that liberation of the 
colonies is “unrealisablc’' only in the sense of being “unveal- 
isable without a series of revolutions”. He has given no 
thought to the fact that it is realisable in e(mjunction with 
a socialist revolution in Europe. He has given no thought to 
the fact that a “.socialist society will not possess'’ not only 
colonies, but subject nations in general. He has given no 
thought to the fact that, on the question under discussion, 
there is no economic or political difference between Russia's 
‘‘possession” of Poland or Turkestan. He has given no 
thought to the fact that a “socialist society'' will wi.sh to 
“get out of the colonics" only in the sense of granting them 
the free right to secede, but definitely not in the sense of 
recommending secession. 

And for this differentiation between the right to secede 
and the recommendation to secede, P. Kievsky condemns 
us as “jugglers”, and to “scientifically substantiate” that 
verdict in the eyes of the workers, he writes: 

“What is a worker to think when he asks a propa^aiulist how the 
proletariat should regard sanvtstunosl [political independence for the 
Ukraine), and gets this answer: sociali.sts arc working for the right to 
secede, but their pro])aganda is against secession?" 

I believe I can give a fairly accurate reply to that ques¬ 
tion, namely: every sensible worker will think that Kiev¬ 
sky is not capable of thinking. 
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Kvcry sensible wnrker will “think”; here we have 
F. Kievsky telling us workers to shout “get out of the 
colonics”. In other words, we Great-Russian workers must 
demand from our government that it get out of Mongolia, 
"rurkestan, Persia: English workers must demand that 
the English Government get out of Egypt, India, Persia, 
etc. But docs this mean that we proletarians wish to 
separate ourselves from the Egyptian workers and fellahs, 
from the Mtmgolian, Turkestan or Indian workers and 
peasants'^ Docs it mean that ler advise the labouring 
masses of the colonies to “.separate” from the class¬ 
conscious European prriletariat? Nothing of the kind. Now, 
as always, we stand and shall continue to stand for the 
closest association and merging of the class-conscious 
workers of the advanced countries with the workers, peasants 
and slaves of all the opprc.sscd countries. We have always 
advised and .shall continue to advise all the oppressed classes 
in all the oppressed countries, the colonics included, not to 
separate from us, but to form tbc closc.st possible ties and 
merge with us. 

We demand from our governments that they quit the 
colonies, or, to put it in precise political terms rather than 
in agitational outcries—that they p^ranf the colonies full 
frrrdom of secession, the genuine r/g/?/ fo scl j-determina-- 
fion. and we ourselves are sure to implement this right, 
and grant this freedom, as soon as we capture power. We 
demand this from existing governments, and will do this 
when we are the government, not in order to “recom¬ 
mend” secession, but on the contrary, in order to facilitate 
and accelerate the democratic association and merging of 
nations. We shall exert every effort to foster association 
and merger with the Mongolians, Persians, Indians, Egyp¬ 
tians. We believe it is our duty and in our interest to do 
this, for otherwise socialism in Europe will not he secure. 
We shall endeavour to render these nations, more backward 
and oppressed than we arc, “disinterested cultural assist¬ 
ance”, to borrow the happy expression of the Polish Social- 
Democrats. In other words, wc will help them pass to the use 
of machinery, to the lightening of labour, to democracy, to 
socialism. If wc demand freedom of secession for the Mon¬ 
golians, Persians, Egyptians and all other oppressed and 
unequal nations without exception, wc do so not because 
wc favour secession, but only because we stand for free. 
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vohifilary assotiation and nmpui^ as disliiut from I'orciblc 
association. T hat is (he only reason! 

And in this respect the o?ily difference between the Mon¬ 
golian or Egyptian peasants and workers and their Polish 
or Finnish counterparts is. in (uir view, that the latter are 
more developed, more experienced politically than the Great 
Russians, more economically prepared, etc., and for that 
reason will in all likelihood very soon convince their peoples 
that it is unwise to extend their present legitimate hatred of 
the Great Russians, for their ro!c of hangman, to the soeialisf 
workers and to a socialist Russia. They will convince them 
that economic expediency and internationalist and demo- 
cratic instinct and consciousness demand the earliest a.ssoci- 
ation of all nations and tlieir merging in a socialist society. 
And since the Poles and Finns are highly cultured people, 
they will, in all probability, very soon come to sec the cor¬ 
rectness of this attitude, and the possible secession of Po¬ 
land and Finland after the triumph of socialism will there¬ 
fore be only of short duration. The incomparably less 
cultured fellahs, Mongedians and Persians might secede for 
a longer period, but we shall try to shorten it by disinter¬ 
ested cidtural assistance as indicated above. 

There is no other difference in our attitude to the Poles 
and Mongolians, nor can there be. There is no “contradic¬ 
tion’, nor can there be, between our propaganda of free¬ 
dom of secession and our firm resolve to implement that 
freedom wlien zee are the government, and our propaganda 
of association and merging of nations. That is what, we 
feel sure, every sensible worker, every genuine socialist 
and internationalist will “think*’ of our controversy with 
P. Kievsky.'*’' 

Running through the article is Kievsky’s basic doubt; 

■’' Evidently Kievsky simply reffcatrd tlu- slogan “get out of the 
colonies’', adv:nu:ed hv rtrfain German and Dutch Marxis(.s, without 
considering not only its tlicfiretical content and implications, hut also 
the specific features cd' Russia. It is paidonahle—to a certain extent — 
for a Dutch or German Marxist to confine himself to the slogan “get 
out f>f the colonics". For, first, the typical form of national oppressiem, 
in the case of most f/V'.tZ-Europcan countries, is oppression of the 
colonics, and, second, the very term “colony” has an especially clear, 
graplNr .iiirl vital m(aning lor \Vest-F.ur(»pcan (ountrics. 

But wli.it of Russia.* Its peculiarity lies prci iselv in the f.icl th.'il tin- 
diffeience futwicn ‘ o//;” ■’colfinies" and "our" oppresseil nations is not 
< tear, not comietc and not vitally felt! 
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why advocate and, when wc arc in power, implement the 
I'reedom ol nations to secede^ considering that the tren 1 
()1 development is towards the merging of nations? For 
the same reason—wc reply—that wc advocate and, when 
in power, will implement the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
though the entire trend of development is towards abolition 
of coercive domination of one part of society over another. 
Dictatorship is domination of one part of society over the 
rest of society, and domination, moreover, that rests directly 
on coercion. Dictatorship of the proletariat, the only con¬ 
sistently revolutionary class, is necessary to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and repel its attempts at counter-revolution. The 
(|uestion ot proletarian dictatorship is of such overriding 
importance that he who denies the need for such dictator¬ 
ship, or recognises it only in words, cannot be a member of 
the Social-Democratic Party. However, it cannot be denied 
that in individual cases, by way of exception, for instance, 
in some small country after the social revolution has been 
accomplished in a neighbouring big country, peaceful sur¬ 
render (»f pt)wcr by the bourgeoisie is jmssible, if it is con- 
\'inred tliat resistance is hopeless and if it prefers to save 
its skin. It is much more likely, of course, that even in small 
states socialism will not be achieved without civil war, and 
for that reason the only programme of international Social- 
Deinocrac y must be recognition of civil war, though violence 
is, of course, alien to our ideals. The same, mnlatis mutandu 
(with the necessary alterations), is applicable to nations. We 
favour their merger, hut 7iow there can be no transition from 
forcible merger and annexation to voluntary merger without 
freedom of secession. We recognise—and quite rightly—the 
inedoininance of the economic factor, but to interpret it a la 
Kievsky is 1o make a caricature of Marxism. Even the trusts 
and banks of modern imperialism, though inevitable every¬ 
where as ])art of developed capitalism, differ in their con¬ 
crete aspects from country to country. There is a still 
greater difference, despite homogeneity in cssentiaKs, be¬ 
tween political forms in the advanced imperialist countries— 


For a Marxist wrilinj? in. say. Cicrnian it might be pardonable to 
(»vcrlook this peculiarity of Russia; for Kievsky it is unpardonable, 
riu- sheer ahsurdity of trying to diseover some serious difference between 
oppiessed nations and colonics in the ease of Russia should be especi¬ 
ally dear to a Russian socialist who wants not simply to rvl>cal^ hut to 
think. 
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America, England, France, Germany. The same variety 
vill manifest itself also in the path mankind will follow 
'rom the imperialism of today to the socialist revolution of 
tomorrow. All nations wilt arrive at socialism—this is 
inevitable, but all will do so in not exactly the same way, 
each will contribute something of its own to some form of 
democracy, to some variety of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, to the varying rate of socialist transformations in 
the ditferent aspects of social life. There is nothing more 
primitive from the viewpoint of theory, or more ridiculous 
from that of practice, than to paint, "in the name of histor¬ 
ical materialism", this aspect of the future in a monotonous 
grey. The result will be nothing more than Suzdal daubing.*^* 
And even if reality were to show that prior to the first vic¬ 
tory of the socialist proletariat only 1/500 of the nations 
now oppressed will win emancipation and secede, that 
prior to the final victory of the socialist proletariat the 
world over (i.e., during all the vicissitudes of the socialist 
revolution) also only 1/500 of the oppressed nations will 
secede for a very short time—ewu in that event we would 
be correct, both from the theoretical and practical political 
standpoint, in advising the workers, already now. not to 
permit into their Social-Democratic: parties those socialists 
of the oppressor nations who do not recognise and do not 
advocate freedom of secession for all oppressed nations. 
For the fact is that we do not know, and cannot know, how 
many of the oppressed nations will in practice require 
secession in order to contribute something of their own to 
the different forms of democracy, the different forms of 
transition to socialism. And that the negation of freedom 
of secession now is theoretically false from beginning to end 
and in practice amounts to servility to the chauvinists of 
the oppressing nations—this we know, see and feel daily. 

Written Aujfust-October 1916 Collected Works, 

First published in the maf^azinc PP' 

Zvezda Nos. 1 and 2, 1924 

Signed: t*. Lenin 



From AN OPEN LETTER 
TO BORIS SOUVARINE 

Souvarinc says he wants to “examine the facts from a 
Marxist viewpoint”. 

But from a Marxist viewpoint, such general and abstract 
definitions as “unpatriotic” arc of absolutely no value. The 
fatherland, the nation are historical categories. I am not 
at all opposed to wars waged in defence of democracy or 
against national oppression, nor do I fear such words as 
“defence of the fatherland” in reference to these wars or to 
insurrections. Socialists always side with the oppressed and, 
consequently, cannot be opposed to wars whose purpose is 
democratic or socialist struggle against oppression. It would 
therefore be absurd to deny the legitimacy of the wars 
of 1793. of France's wars against the reactionary European 
monarchies, or of the Garibaldi wars, etc. .. . And it would 
be just as absurd not to recognise the legitimacy of wars 
of oppressed nations against their oppressors, wars that 
might break out today—rebellion of the Irish against 
England, for instance, rebellion of Morocco against France, 
or the Ukraine against Russia, etc. ... 

The Marxist viewpoint requires that in each individual 
case wc define the political content of the war. 

But what determines the political content of a war? 

Every war is only the continuation of policy. What kind 
(»f policy is being continued in the present war? The policy 
of the proletariat, which from 1871 to 1914 was the sole 
exponent of socialism and democracy in France, England 
and Germany? Or imperialist policy, the policy of colonial 
rapine and oppression of weak nations by the reactionary, 
decadent and moribund bourgeoisie? 

The question has only to be squarely put and we get a 
perfectly clear answer; the present war is an imperialist 
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war. It is a war of slave-owners quarrelling over their 
chattels and eager to consolidate and perpetuate slavery. It 
is the “capitalist brigandage” of which Jules Guesde spoke 
in 1899, thereby condemning in advance his own betrayal. 
Guesde said at the time: 

“'rhcrc arc other wars ... they arise every day. wars for the acquisi¬ 
tion ol markets. This kind of war does imt disappear, but, on the con¬ 
trary, bids fair to become continuous. It is chietly a war between the cap¬ 
italists of all ciHintries for prohts and possession of the worbl market, 
and it is loui:hl at the price of our blood. Now, just imagine that in 
each of the capitalist countries of Europe, this mutual slaughter for the 
sake of plunder is directed by a socialist! Just imagine an English 
Millerand, an Italian Millcraiid. a German Millerand, in addition to a 
Eicncli Millerand.''* working to einl>rni] the proletarians in this ca))itali.st 
brigandage and make them fight each other! What would remain. I ask 
you. comrades, of international solidarity? On the dav the Millcrands 
liecaine a common plunoimnon. we woiiJd ha\i- to sav 'fareweir to all 
iiiiernationali.sni and become nationaliNts. and this neillier you nor I will 
ever aeree to" (Jules Gue.'ide. E;/ (uinli!. Paris, 1911, pp. 17.'i-7tJ). 

It is not true that France is waging this 1914-17 war 
for freedom, national independence, democracy, and so 
on. . . , She is fighting to retain her colonies, and for 
England to retain hers, colonics to wliich Germany would 
have had a much greater right—from the standpoint of 
bourgeois law, of course. She is fighting to give Russia (Con¬ 
stantinople, etc, .., Consequently, this war is being waged 
not by democratic and revolutionary France, not by the 
France of 1792, nor the France of 1S4S, nor the France of 
the Commune. It is being waged by bourgeois France, reac¬ 
tionary France, that ally and friend of tsarism, the “world 
usurer” (the expression is not mine, it belongs to Lysis, a 
contributor to rili4manif/), who is defending his booty, his 
“sacred right” to possess colonies, his “freedom” to exploit 
the entire world with the help of the millions loaned to 
weaker or poorer nations. 

Do not tell me it is hard to distingui.sh between revolu¬ 
tionary and reactionary wars. You want me to indicate a 
purely practical criterion that would be understood by all, 
in addition to the scientific criterion indicated above? 

Here it is: Every fair-sized war is prepared beforehand. 
When a revolutionary war is being prepared, democrats and 
socialists are ?tof afrairl to state in advance that they fa¬ 
vour “defence of the fatherland” in this w^ar. When how¬ 
ever. in contrast, a reactionary war is being prepared, no 
socialist w'ill vent are to state in advance, before war is 
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declared, that is, that he will favour “defence of the 
fatherland”. 

Marx and Engels were not afraid to urge the German 
people to fight Russia in 1848 and 1859. 

/// amtrast, at their Basle Cor/grm**'* in 1912 the social-- 
ists did not venture to speak of ''defence of the fatherland" 
in the xear they could see xvas maturing and which broke 
out in 1914. 

Our Party is not afraid to declare publicly that it will 
sympathise with wars or uprisings which Ireland might 
start against England; Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia 
against France; I'ripoli against Italy; the Ukraine, Persia, 
Uhina against Russia, etc. 

But what of the social-chauvinists? And the “Centrists”?®^ 
Will they have the courage openly and officially to state 
that they favour, or wdll favour, “defence of the father- 
land" in the event of war breaking out between, say, Japan 
and the United States, a clearly imperialist war prepared 
over the course of many years, and one which would imper¬ 
il many hundreds of millions of people? I dare them! I am 
|)rcparcd to wager that they will not, for they know only 
too well that if they make such a statement, they will be¬ 
come a laughing-stock in the eyes of the workers, they will 
be jeered at and driven out of the socialist parties. That 
is why the social-chauvinists and those in the “Centre” 
wdll avoid any open statement and will continue to wriggle, 
lie and confuse the issue, seeking refuge in all manner of 
sophisms, like this one in the resolution of the last, 1915 
French party congress; “An attacked country has the right 
to defence.” 

As if the question were: "Who xeas the first to attack, and 
not: What are the causes of the war? What are its aims? 
Which classes are waging it? Could one imagine, for exam- 
|)le, a sanc-inindcd socialist recognising England’s right to 
“defence of the fatherland” in 1796, when the French revo¬ 
lutionary troops began to fraternise with the Irish? And 
yet it was the French who had attacked Fmgland and were 
actually preparing to land in Ireland. And could we, tomor¬ 
row, recognise the right to “defence of the fatherland” for 
Russia and England, if, after they had been taught a lesson 
by Germany, they were attacked by Persia in alliance with 
India, China and other revolutionary nations of Asia per¬ 
forming their 1789 and 1793? 
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That is my reply to the really ludicrous charge that we 
share Tolstoy’s views. Our Party has rejected both the 
Tolstoy doctrine and pacifism, declaring that socialists 
must seek to transform the present war into a civil war of 
the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, for socialism. 

Should you object that this is utopian. 1 will answer that 
the bourgeoisie of France, England, etc., do not. apparently, 
subscribe to that opinion. They would not play so vile and 
ridiculous a role, going to the length of jailing or con¬ 
scripting “pacifists”, had they not felt and foreseen the 
inevitable and steady rise of revolution and its early 
approach. 


Written in French in the second Collected Works, 

half of December 19H) Vol. 23, pp. I9r)-99 

First published (in abridged form) 
in La Verite No. 48, 

January 27, 191S 

First published in full 
in Russian in the magazine 
Proletarskuxa Hcvolutsixa No. 7, 

1929 ’ 



From LECTURE ON THE 1905 REVOLUTION 


Geographically, economically and historically, Russia 
belongs not only to Europe, but also to Asia. That is why 
the Russian revolution succeeded not only in finally awak¬ 
ening Europe’s biggest and most backward country and 
in creating a revolutionary people led by a revolutionary 
proletariat. 

It achieved mure than that. The Russian revolution en¬ 
gendered a movement throughout the whole of Asia. The 
revolutions in Turkey, Persia and China prove that the 
mighty uprising of 1905 left a deep imprint, and that its 
influence, expressed in the forward movement of hundreds 
and hundreds of millions, is ineradicable. 

Writkn in German before Collected Works, 

January 9 (22), HH7 Vol. 23, pp. 251-52 

First pulilishcd in Pravda 
No. IS, January 22, 1925 

Sij;iH’(i: N. Lenin 



MANDATE TO DEPUTIES OF THE SOVIET 
ELECTED AT FACTORIES AND REGIMENTS 

(1) Our Deputy must be unconditionully opposed to the 
present predatory imperialist war. I'his war is waged by 
the capitalists of all countries—Russia, Germany, Britain, 
etc.—for profits, and the subjugation of the weak nations. 

(2) So long as a capitalist government is at the head of 
the Russian nation, there must be no support for the govern¬ 
ment, which is carrying on a predatory war—not by a 
single kopek! 

(3) Our Deputy must stand for the immediate publication 
of the secret predatory treaties (relating to the subjugation 
of Persia, the partition of Turkey, Austria, etc.), which cx- 
Tsar Nicholas concluded w’ith the capitalists of Britain, 
France, etc. 

(4) Our Deputy must stand for the immediate abrogation 
of all these treaties. The Russian people, the workers and 
the peasants, do not wish to oppress and will not oppress 
any nation; they do not wi.sh to and will not hold by force 
within the boundaries of Russia a single non-Russian (non- 
Great-Russian) nation. Freedom for all the peoples, a fra¬ 
ternal union of the workers and peasants of all nationali¬ 
ties! 

(5) Our Deputy must stand for the Russian Government 
offering openly, immediately and unconditionally, without 
equivocation and without the least delay, terms of peace to 
all the belligerent countries on the basis of freedom for all 
the oppressed or underprivileged nationalities wilhnul ex¬ 
ception. 

This means that the Great Ru.ssian.s shall not forcibly 
retain either Poland, or Kurland, or Ukraine, or Finland, 
or Armenia, or any other nation. The Great Russians offer 
a fraternal union to all the nations and propose the forma- 
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tion of a common state by voluntary consent of each indi¬ 
vidual pe(»j)lc, and under no circumstances by means of vio¬ 
lence, direct or indirect. 'I'lic Cireat Russians, iindci' the 
terms ol siuh a |)eace, undertake immediately to with¬ 
draw their troops from (Wdicia, from Armenia, and Irojn 
Persia, and to allow these nations and all other nations 
without exception Ireely to decide whether tliey wish to 
live as a separate state, or in union with whomsoever they 
j)Icase. 

Clermany, by the terms of such a peace, must not only 
relinquish all the territories she has seized since the. begin- 
ning of the war, but also release the peoples she is keep¬ 
ing by lorce within the boundaries of (iermany, namely, 
the Danes (Schleswig), the French (part of Alsace and 
Lorraine), the Poles (Poznan), etc. Germany must under¬ 
take immediately, and simultaneously with Rus.sia, to with¬ 
draw lier troops from all the regions she has seized, as well 
as frcnn all the regions mentioned above, and allow each 
nation to decide freely, by a popular vote, whether it wishes 
to live as a separate state, or in union it^honisoever it 
fflrascs, Germany must unconditionally and unequivocally 
I'clinquish all her colonies, for colonies are oppressed peo¬ 
ples. 

llritain, by the terms of such a peace, must relinquish, 
immediately and unconditionally, not only the territories 
she has seized from others (the German colonies in Africa, 
etc., the J urkish lands, Mesopotamia, etc.), but all her own 
colonics as well. Britain, like Russia and Germany, must 
immediately withdraw her troops from all the territories 
she has .seized, from her colonies, and also from Ireland, 
and let each nation decide by a free vote whether it wants 
to live as a separate state, or in union with whomsoever it 
wishes. 

And so on: all the belligerent countries, without excep¬ 
tion, must receive an offer to conclude an immediate peace 
on these clearly defined terms. The capitalists of all coun¬ 
tries should no longer deceive the peoples by promising 
“peace without annexations” while holding on to their own 
annexed territories and continuing the war in order to 
wrest from the enemy “his own” annexed territories. 

(6) Our Deputy must not give any support, or vote for 
any loan, or give a kopek of the people's money to any 
government that docs not solemnly undertake immediately 
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to offer to all the nations these terms for an immediate 
peace and to publish this offer within iwo days for every¬ 
body's information. 

(7) . . 

Written before May 7 (20), 1017 Collected Works, 

First published in 1025 
in Lenin Miscellany IV 


Here the manuscript breaks off.— Ed. 



SECRETS OF F0REI(;N POLICY 

Wliat a pity that the masses cannot read books on the 
history of diplomacy, or the editorials in the capitalist 
newspaj>ers. And an even irreater pity—though in this case 
pity is t<»o teeble a word—that the Socialist-Revcdiitionary 
and Menshevik ministers and their ministeriable col¬ 
leagues should maintain such a discreet silence on certain 
facts ()1 diplomatic history and on the utterances of the 
'great diplomatic minds ^ though these arc only too well 
known to them. 

R(<h c|uotes what it claims to be a reliable report in B/r- 
zhevka'*’^ to the effect that Britain is quite prepared to re¬ 
nounce the "dismemberment of T urkey and partitioning of 
Austi ia-Himgary**. In idher words. Britain readily consents 
to Russia ?i()l getting the annexations promised her under 
earlier treaties (Camstantinople. Armenia, Galicia). In this 
sense—and in tl\is sense alone—Britain is prepared to revise 
the treaties. 

And Rrrh w'axes indignant: 

“Sii ihis is the hisl result uf the triumph of tho new slo^^^xn (the slogan 
• if ptiur without annrxatinns and iiidcinnitics]. T he agreements will very 
likely he itvised: mir Allies—not we—are alicady taking ‘preparatory 
steps' towards that end. T he result of this revision, however, will be not 
.1 unilortii [mark this!] renunriatitm of the major objectives of all the 
Allies, but a one-sided [isn’t that a gem?) renunciation of the objectives 
in South-Kastern llumpc (read: in Au.stria and Turkey, i.e., the plun¬ 
dering t)f Armenia, (lonstantinople. Galicia), in favour of objectives in 
ollit r areas ami in the etdonics. formulated not by us but by our Allies. 

“In particular, there have !)een press reports suggesting that our 
Allies might abandon their objectives in Asia Minor. True, there is so 
lar no ofliiial ronlirmation of the statements to that effect said to have 
been made by Albert T homas in the Soviet, of Workers’ and Soldiers' 
Deputies and reported in the Moscow press. It would be difficult, how¬ 
ever, to exped any such action as far as Britain is concerned. For 
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Britain takes the correct view that possession is nine-tenths of the 
law (inaik this!) aiul her troops are already occupying parts of Meso¬ 
potamia and Palestine which arc of vital interest to her [read: to her 
capitalists!. In these circumstances, Britain's refusal to tight for the 
vital interests of the oifit r [Rcih\ italics] Allies wtmld, of course, like¬ 
wise be a oiie-sided act advantageous to her alone. ’ 

Truly, Milyukov, or whoever it was wrote these lines, 
deserves to have a iiionuinent set up to him in his life¬ 
time ... for frankness. Bravo, candid Reck diplomats! (And 
why are they candid? Because they were angered at Milyu¬ 
kov being deprived of his ptu tfolio.) 

Everything that has been said in the lines (iiioted above 
is the truth, a truth conhrmed by the recent history of di¬ 
plomacy and the history of foreig/i investniefits. Britain at 
any rale will not renounce the seizure (annexation) of Pales¬ 
tine and Mesopotamia, though she is i)repared to punish 
the Russians (for the “virtual armistice" on the Russian- 
German Iront) by denying them Cialicia, Gonstantim>ple, 
Armenia, etc. That, in plain, non-diplomatic language is 
the meaning of these statements in Rech. 

And the Russian capitalists for whom Rech speaks can 
barely hold back their anger. Foaming at the mouth, they 
arc blurting out the secrets of foreign policy and taking- 
digs at the British capitalists: what you arc doing is "one¬ 
sided*', it is to your “advantage", and to the disadvantage 
of others. 

Comrades, workers and soldiers! (Consider these striking¬ 
ly frank and strikingly truthful statements of Rcrh, coming 
Irom rc'c7/-informcd diplomats and former ministers, consid¬ 
er this excellent exposure of the real aims which not only 
the Russian, but the British capitalists, tc»o, are pursuing in 
the war. 

Russian soldiers! Do you want to fight to helj) the British 
capitalists seize Mesopotamia and l^destine? Do you want 
to support the Russian Government of Lvov, Chernov, Te¬ 
reshchenko, 1 sereteli, a government l)ound by the interests 
of the capitalists and afraid openly to stale ihe true facts 
which have been l)lurted out by Reeh^ 


Pravda No. 'i.'l. 
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From WAR AND REVOLUTION 


A LECTURE DELIVERED MAY 14 (27). 1917 

Wc all know the dictum of (lluuscwitz, one of the most 
famous writers on the philosophy and history of war, which 
says: “War is a continuation of jmlicy by other means.” 
'I’his dictum comes from a writer who reviewed the history 
of wars and drew philosophic lessons from it shortly after 
the period of the Napoleonic wars. This writer, whose basic 
views arc now undoubtedly familiar to every thinking per¬ 
son, nearly eighty years ago challenged the ignorant man- 
in-the-strcct conception of war as being a thing apart from 
the policies of the governments and classes concerned, as 
being a simple attack that disturbs the peace, and is then 
followed by restoration of the peace thus disturbed, as much 
as to say: “They had a light, then they made up!” This is 
a gros.sly ignorant view, (»ne that was repudiated scores of 
years ago and is repudiated by any more or less careful 
analysis of any historical epwh of wars. 

War is a continuation of policy by other means. All wars 
are in.separable from the |)olitieal systems that engender 
them, 'rile policy which a given slate, a given class within 
that stale, pursued for a long lime before the war is inev¬ 
itably continued by that .same class during the war, the 
form of action alone being ehanged. 

War is a continuation of policy by other means. W^hen 
the French revolutionary townspeople and revolutionary 
peasants overthrew the monarchy at the close of the eigh¬ 
teenth century by revolutionary means ami established a 
democratic repubiic—when they made short work of their 
monarch, and short work of their landowners, too, in a 
revolutionary fashion—that policy of the revolutionary 
(la.ss was Imund to shake all the rest of autocratic, tsarist, 
imperial, and semi-feudal Kurope to its loundations. And 



the inevitable continuation of this policy of the victorious 
revolutionary class in France was the wais in which all tlie 
monarchist nations of Europe, forming- tlieir famous coali¬ 
tion, lined up against revolutionary France in a counter-rev¬ 
olutionary war. Just as within the country the revolution¬ 
ary people of France had then, for the first lime, dis[)laycd 
revolutionary energy on a scale it had never shown for 
centuries, so in the war at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury it revealed a similar gigantic revolutionary creative- 
ness when it remodelled its whole system of strategy, broke 
with all the old rules and traditions of warfare, replaced 
the old troops with a new revolutionary pcuple's army, 
and created new methods of warfare. 'Fhis example, to my 
mind, is noteworthy in that it clearly deinonsirales to us 
things which the bourgeois journalists are ihav alwavs Idr- 
getting when they pander to the philistit\e prejudices and 
ignoranc:c td the backward masses who do not understand 
this intimate economic and historical connection between 
every kind of war and the preceding polity of every (luin- 
try, every class that ruled before the war and achieved 
its ends by so-callcd means. So-called, because 

the brute fvnee required to ensure “peacetul” rule in tin* 
colonies, l\)r example, can Jiardly l)c called peaceful. 

Peace reigned in Europe, but this was because domina¬ 
tion over hundreds of millions (d people in the cohuiies by 
the European nations was sustained only ihrougli constant, 
incessant, interininahlc wars, which we Europeans do not 
regard as wars at all, since all too often they resembled, 
not wars, but brutal massacres, the wholesale slaughter of 
unarmed peoples. The tiling is that if we want to know 
what the present war is about we must lirst of all make a 
general survey of the ixdicics of the European p(»wers as a 
whole. We imist not lake this or lliat exanijile, tliis or that 
particular case, which can easily be wrenched out of the 
context of .social plienomena and which is wortliless, be¬ 
cause an (>p|)osite example can just as easily be cited. We 
must take the whole policy of the entire system of 1‘luro- 
jiean slates in their e(r)nomic and political inkrrelaiions if 
we are to undeistand liow the present wai steadilv and 
inevitablv grew out of this svsieiii. 

We are constantly witnessing attempts, especial I v on 
tlie part of the caj)italist piess—whether nnjiiarc IiisI oi le 
publican—to read into the |>reseJit war an historical mean- 
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wliicli it (lots not ))osscss. For cxaiTjj)lc, no device is 
more Jrecjiicntly resorted to in the French Republic than 
that of presenting this war on France’s part as a continua¬ 
tion and counterpart of the wars of the Great French Revo¬ 
lution <»f I7f^2. No device for hoodwinking the French 
masses, the French workers and the workers of all countries 
is more wides])re;id than that of apjilying to our c])Och the 
■‘jargon” of that other epoch and some of its watchwords, 
or the attempt to present matters as though now, too, repub¬ 
lican l"rance is defending her liberty against the monarchy. 
One ‘"minor” fact overlooked is that then, in 1792, war 
was waged in France by a revolutionary class, which had 
carried out an unparalleled revolution and displayed un¬ 
matched heroism in utterly destroying the French monarchy 
and rising against a united monarchist Europe with the sole 
and single aim of carrying on its revolutionary struggle. 

I'he war in France w'as a continuation of the policy of 
the revolutionary class which had carried out the revolu¬ 
tion, won the icpublic, settled accounts with the French 
capitalists and landowmers with unprecedented vigour, 
and was waging a revolutionary war against a united mon¬ 
archist F.uroiic in c^mtinuation of that policy. 

Wliat wc have at present is primarily two leagues, two 
groups of cajiitalist powers. We have before us all the 
world’s greatest capitalist powers—Britain, France, Ameri¬ 
ca, and (Germany—who for decades liave doggedly pursued 
a ])o!icy of incessant economic rivalry aimed at achieving 
world supremacy, subjugating the small nations, and mak¬ 
ing threefold and tenfold profits on hanking capital, which 
lias caught the whole w^orld in the net of its influence. That 
is wdiat Britain's and Germany’s policies really amount to. 
1 stiess this fact. I'his fact can never be emphasised 
strongly enough, because if wc forget this wc shall never 
understand what this war is about, and wc shall then be 
easy game for anv bourgeois publicist who tries to foist 
lying phrases on us. 

The real policies of the two groups of capitalist giants— 
Britain and (iermany, who, with their respective allies, have 
taken the held against each other—policies which they 
were puisuing for ilceadcs before the war, should be stud¬ 
ied and grasped in their entirety. If wc did not do this 
we should not onlv be neglecting an essential requirement 
of scicntilic socialism and of all social science in general, 
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hut \vc should be unable to understand anything whatever 
about the present war. We should be putting ourselves in 
the power of Milyiikov, that deceiver, who is stirring up 
chauvinism and hatred of one nation for another by meth¬ 
ods which are applied everywhere without exception, meth¬ 
ods which Clausewitz wrote about eighty years ago when 
he ridiculed the very view some people are holding today, 
namely, that the nations lived in peace and then they started 
lighting. As U this were true! How can a war he accounted 
for without considering its bearing on the preceding policy 
of the given state, of the given system of states, the given 
classes.^ 1 repeat: this is a basic point which is constantly 
overlooked. Failure to understand it makes nine-tenths of 
all war discussions mere wrangling, so much verbiage. We 
say: if you have not studied the policies of both belligerent 
groups over a period of decades—so as to avoid accidental 
factors and the quoting of random examples—if you have 
not shown what bearing this war has on preceding policies, 
then you don't understand what this war is all about. 

These })olicies show us just one thing—continuous eco¬ 
nomic rivalry between the world's two greatest giants, capi¬ 
talist economies. On the one hand we have Britain, a coun¬ 
try' wliich owns the greater part of the globe, a country 
which ranks first in wealth, which has created this wealth 
not so much by the labour of its workers as by the explf»i- 
tation of innumerable colonies, by the vast power of its 
banks which have developed at the head of all the others 
into an insignificantly small grr)up of some four or five 
super-banks handling billions of rubles, and handling them 
in such a way that it can be said without exaggeration that 
there is not a patch of land in the world todav on which 
this capital has not laid its heavy hand, not a patch of land 
which British capital has not enmeshed by a thousand 
threads. This capital grew to such dimensions l)v the turn 
of the century that its activities extended far beyond the 
borders of individual .states and formed a group of giant 
banks possessed of fabulous wealth. Having begotten this 
tiny group of banks, it has caught the whole world in the 
net of its billions. This is the sum and substance of Britain's 
economic policy and of the economic policy of France, of 
which even French writers, .some of them contributors to 
rUnmanife, a paper now controlled by cx-socialists (in 
fact, no less a man than Lysis, the well-known financial 
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writer), stated several years before the war: “France is a 
financial monarchy, France is a financial oligarchy, France 
is the world’s money-lender.” 

On the other liand, opposed to this, mainly Anglo-French 
group, we have another group of capitalists, an even more 
rapacious, even more predatory one, a group who came to 
the capitalist banqueting table when all the seats were oc¬ 
cupied, but who introduced into the struggle new methods 
(or developing ea\>itaUst production, improved techniques, 
and superior organisation, which turned the old capitalism, 
the capitalism of the frec-competilion age, into the capital¬ 
ism (»f giant trusts, syndicates, and cartels. This group 
introduced the beginnings of state-controlled capitalist pro- 
ductitui, combining the colossal power of capitalism with 
the colossal power of the state into a single mechanism and 
bringing tens of millions of peo})le within the single organ- 
isatiem of state capitalism. Here is economic history, here 
is diplomatic history, covering several decades, from which 
no one can get away. It is the one and only guide-post to a 
Jumper scilution of the problem of war; it leads you to the 
conclusion that the present war, too, is the outcome of the 
policies of the classes w’ho have come to grips in it, of the 
two .supreme giants, who, long before the w\ir, had caught 
the whole world, all countries, in the net of financial cx- 
ph»ita(ion and economically divided the globe up among 
themselves. 7'hcy were bound to clash, because a redivision 
of this supremacy, from the point of view* of capitalism, 
had become inevitable. 

The old division was based on the fact that Britain, in 
the course of several centuries, had ruined her former com¬ 
petitors. A former competitor was Holland, which had dom¬ 
inated the whole world. Another was France, which had 
fought for supremacy for nearly a hundred years. After a 
series of protracted w^ars Britain w^as able, by virtue of her 
economic f)nwer, her merchant capital, to establish her un¬ 
challenged sway over the world. In 1871 a new predator 
appeared, a new capitalist power arose, w'hich developed 
at an incomparably faster pace than Britain. That is a basic 
fact. You w^ill not find a book on economic history that does 
not acknowdedge this indisputable fact—the fact of Ger¬ 
many's faster development. This rapid development of 
capitalism in (iermany was the development of a young 
strong predator, who appeared in the concert of European 
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powers and said: “You ruined Holland, you defeated France, 
you have helped yourself to half the world—now be 
^ood enoii^i(h to let us have our fair share.” What docs a 
“fair share ' mean? How is it t(» be determined in the capi¬ 
talist world, in the world of banks? There power is deter¬ 
mined by the number of banks, there power is determined 
in the way described by a mouthpiece of the American 
multimillionaires, which declared with typically American 
frankness and typically American cynicism: “Fhc war in 
Kurope is bein^i; wag:ed for world doininalion. To dominate 
the world two things arc needed: dollars and banks. Wc 
have the dollars, we shall make the banks and we shall 
dominate the world.” T his statement was made by a lead¬ 
ing newspaper of the American multimillionaires. I must 
say. there is a thousand times nu)re truth in this cynical 
statement of a blustering American multimillionaire than 
in thousands of articles by bourgeois liars who trv to make 
out that this war is being waged for national interests, on 
national issues, and utter similar glaringly i)atent lies which 
dismiss history completely and take an isolated example 
like the case of the German beast of |)rey who attacked Bel¬ 
gium. The case is undoubtedly a real one. This group of 
predators did attack Belgium with brutal ferocity, but it 
did the same thing the other group did yesterday by other 
means and is doing today to other nations. 

When wc argue about annexations—and this bears on 
the question 1 have been trying brielly to ex|)Iain to you as 
the history of the economic and diplomatic relations which 
led up to the present war—when we argue about annexa¬ 
tions we always forget that the.se. generally, are what the 
war is being waged for; it is bn* the carve-up of conquered 
territories, or, to put it more popularly, for the division of 
the plundered spoils by the two jobber gangs. When wc 
argue about annexations wc constantly meet with methods 
which, scientifically speaking, do not stand up to criticism, 
and which, as methods of public journalism, are deliberate 
humbug. Ask a Russian chauvinist or social-chauvinist what 
annexation by Germany means, and he will give you an 
excellent explanation, because he understands that perfect¬ 
ly well. But he will never answer a request for a general 
definition of annexation that will fit them all—Germany, 
Britain, and Russia. He will never do that! And when Rcch 
(to pass from theory to practice) sneered at Pravda, say- 
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in.t^, “"J’hcsc Pravdists consider Kurland a ease of annexa¬ 
tion! ilow can you talk to such ]>eoj)le!'’ and we answered; 
“Please give us such a definition of annexation as would 
apply to the Germans, the English, and the Russians, and 
we add that either you evade this issue or we shall expose 
you on the spot ”—Rcch kept silent. We maintain that no 
newspaper, cither of the chauvinists in general, who simply 
say that the fatherland must be defended, or of the social- 
chauvinists, has ever given a definition of annexation that 
would lit both Germany and Russia, that would be applica¬ 
ble to any side. It cannot do this for the simple reason 
that this war is the continuation of a |)olicy of annexations, 
that is, a policy of conc]ucst, of capitalist robbery on the 
part of both groups involved in the war. Obviously, the 
(jiicstion of which of these two robbers was the first to draw 
the knife is of small account to us. Take the history of the 
naval and military expenditures of these two groups over 
a period of decades, take the history of the little wars they 
waged before the big war—“little” because few Europeans 
died in those wars, whereas hundreds of thousands of peo¬ 
ple belonging to the nations they were subjugating died 
in them, nations which from their point of view could not 
be regarded as nations at all (you couldn’t very well call 
those Asians and Africans nations!); the wars w^aged 
against these nations were wars against unarmed people, 
who were simply shot down, machine-gunned. Can you call 
them wars? Strictly speaking, they were not wars at all, 
and you could forget about them. That is their attitude to 
this downright deception of the masses. 

The present war is a continuation of the policy of con- 
cjiicst, of the shooting down of whole nationalities, of un¬ 
believable atrocities committed by the Germans and the 
British in Africa, and by the British and the Russians in 
Persia—which of them committed most it is difficult to 
say. It was for this reason that the German capitalists 
looked upon them as their enemies. Ah, they said, you arc 
strong because you are rich? But wc arc stronger, therefore 
we have the same “sacred” right to plunder. That is what 
I he real history of British and German finance capital in 
the course of several decades preceding the war amounts 
to. That is what the history of Ru.sso-Gcrnian, Russo-Brit- 
ish, and German-British relations amounts to. There you 
have the clue to an understanding of what the war is about. 
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That is why the story that is current about the cause of the 
war is sheer duplicity and humbug. Forgetting the history 
of finance capital, the history of how this war had been 
brewing over the issue of redivision, they present the mat¬ 
ter like this: two nations were living at peace, then one 
attacked the other, and the other fought back. All science, 
all banks arc forgotten, and the peoples are told to take up 
arms, and so are the peasants, who know nothing about 
politics. All they have to do is to light back! The logical 
thing, following this line of argument, would be to close 
down all newspapers, burn all books and ban all mention 
of annexations in the press. In this way such a view of an¬ 
nexations could be justified. They can't tell the truth about 
annexations because the whole history of Russia, Britain, 
and Germany has been one of continuous, ruthless and 
sanguinary war over annexations. Ruthless wars were 
waged in Persia and Africa by the Liberals, who Hogged 
political offenders in India for daring to put forward de¬ 
mands which were being fought for here in Russia. The 
French colonial troops oppressed peoples too. There you 
have the pre-history, the real history of unprecedented 
plunder! Such is the policy of these classes, of which the 
l)resent war is a continuation. That is why, on the (|uestion 
of annexations, they cannot give the reply that we give, 
when we say that any nation joined to another one, not 
bv the \'oluntary choice of its majority but bv a decision 
of a king or government, is an annexed nation. To renounce 
annexation is to give each nation the right to form a 
separate state or to live in union with whomsoever it 
chooses. An answer like that is perfectly clear to every 
worker who is at all class-conscious. 


First published 
in Pravda No. 93, 
April 23, 1929 
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A MOTE IN THE EYE 


Algeria Id thcin down.... Our niini.stcriable “Socialist- 
Revolutionaries” had almost .succeeded in .stunning the pub¬ 
lic—and themselves—into believing all their talk about 
“peace without annexations”, but... Algeria let them down. 
Dyclo \<troda^’~ a newspaper to which tw'o Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionary ministers, Kerensky and Chernov, contribute, 
was... incautious enough to invite the views of three 
.'\llic<l cabinet ministers (belonging to the same near-socialist 
camp) on .\lgeria. How terribly careless this was on the 
part of the newspaper of the Kerenskys and Chernovs will 
be seen from the following. 

rile three Allied ministers—Henderson, Thomas and 
\'anderveldc of Britain, France and Belgium, stated that 
they did n(»t want "annexation”, but only “liberation of 
ferritoiies”. The paper of the Kerenskys and Chernovs de¬ 
scribed this—quite rightly—as a “sleight of hand” on the 
part of the “bourgeois-tamed .socialists”, and poured out on 
them the following angry and sarcastic tirade: 

“ ‘ I'nic, itiLV [the three ministers] demand the liberation of terri¬ 
tories' only ‘in conformity with the will of the population’. Very well! 
Hut in that rase wc oiif^ht to demand that they, and we, be consistent 
and rercigni.se the 'liberation' of Ireland and Finland on the one hand, and 
Algeria or Siam on the other. It would he very interesting to hear the 
opinion of. say. the socialist Albert Thomas on ‘self-determination’ for 
Algeria.” 

Indeed, “it would he very interesting to hear the opinion” 
also of Kerensky. Tsereteli. Chernov and Skobclev on “self- 
determinal ittn” for Armenia. Galicia. Ukraine, and Tur¬ 
kestan. 

Don't you see. you Narodnik and Men.shcvik members of 
the Russian Government, that by citing the example of Ire- 
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Kind and Algeria you have exposed the whole lie and falsi¬ 
ty of your own position and behaviour. \ou have shown 
that “annexation” cannot be interpreted merely as the sei¬ 
zure of territory in this war. In other words, you have re¬ 
futed yourselves and Izvestia of the Petrograd Soviet^^ 
which only the other day declared with proud ignorance 
that the term annexation could be applied only to territo¬ 
ries seized in the present war. But who does not know that 
Ireland and Algeria were annexed decades and centuries 
before the outbreak of this war:* 

Careless, very careless c)f Dyclo \aroda\ It has exposed 
its utter confusion of ideas, and that of the Mensheviks 
and Izvestia, on such a key issue as annexations. 

Nor is that all. You question Henderson about Ireland, 
and Albert Thomas about Algeria: you contrast the views 
on annexation of the “French bour<icoisic now in |)Owcr” 
with the views of the French ffcol/lc; you call Henderson 
and Albert Thomas “bourgetiis-tamed socialists"—but what 
about yourselves? 

What are you, Kerensky, Tsereteli. Chernov, Skobelev. 
if not “bourgeois-tamed socialists"? Did yon raise the ques¬ 
tion of the Russian Ireland and the Russian Algeria, i.e., 
of Turkestan, Armenia, Ukraine. Finland, etc., before the 
government of the “Russian bourgeoisie now in power”? 
When did you raise this question? Why don’t you tell the 
Russian “people” about it? Why don't you qualify as 
“sleight of hand” the Russian Narodniks’ and Mensheviks’ 
blether about “peace without annexations” in the Soviet, in 
the government and before the people, without raising. 
clearly and unambiguously, the question of all Russian 
annexations of the same type as Ireland and Algeria? 

The Russian ministcriable Narodniks and Mensheviks are 
in a hopeless muddle: every passing day adds to their self- 
exposure. 

Their “final” stock argument is that we arc liaving a 
revolution. But that argument is false from beginning to 
end. For our revolution so far has only brought the hour- 
gcotsie to power, as in France and Britain, with a “harm¬ 
less minority” of “bourgeois-tamed socialists”, as in France 
and Britain. What our revolution will jproduce tomorrow— 
whether a return to the monarchy, the strengthening of the 
bourgeoisie, or the transfer of p«»wer to more advanced 
classes—neither we nor anyone else knows. (Consequently, 
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the ))lca of “revolution" in general is a gross deteplion of 
tlie people and of oneself. 

'I’lie annexation issue is a good touchstone for the Na¬ 
rodniks and Mensheviks, who arc entangled in a web of 
lies. They are just as muddled as Plekhanov, Henderson, 
Scheidemann and Co.; they are distinguishable from each 
other only in K'ords, for as far as (h’cds arc concerned they 
are all alike—dead to .socialism. 

Pidvila, N(». 70, Collrcicd Wnrhs 

June M (1), 1917 Vol. 24. pp. Tfo-GT 



THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

No idea could be more erroneous or liarniful than to 
separate foreign from home policy. The monstrous falsity 
of this separation becomes ev'cn more monstrous in war¬ 
time. Yet the bourgeoisie are doing everything possible and 
impossible to suggest and promote this idea. Popular ignor¬ 
ance of foreign policy is incomparably greater than of 
home policy. The '‘secrecy*' of diplomatic relations is sa¬ 
credly observed in the freest of capitalist countries, in the 
most democratic republics. 

Popular deception has become a real art in foreign “af¬ 
fairs", and our revolution suffers very badly from this de¬ 
ception. The poison of deception is spread far and wide by 
the millions of copies of bourgeois newspapers. 

You must side with one of the two immensely wealthy 
and immensely powerful groups of imperialist predators— 
that is how capitalist reality poses the basic issue of present- 
day foreign policy. That is how this issue is pt^sed by the 
capitalist class. And that, it goes without saying, is how it 
is posed by the broad mass of the petty bourgeoisie who 
have retained their old, capitalist views and prejudices. 

riiosc whose thinking does not go beyond capitalist rela¬ 
tions cannot understand why the workers, if they are i)olit- 
ically conscious, cannot side with (ilhrr grtuip of impeiial- 
ist plunderers, (ionversely, the worker (annot understand 
why socialists who remain true to the fraternal alliance of 
the workers of the world against the capitalists of the 
world are accused of being inclined towards a separate 
peace treaty with the Clermans, or of virtually serving such 
a peace treaty. Under no circumstances can these socialists 
(and hence the Bolsheviks) agree to a separate peace treaty 
between the capitalists. The basis for the foreign policy of 
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the politically-conscious proletariat is no separate peace 
treaty with the German capitalists and no alliance with the 
Anglo-French capitalists. 

By rising up in arms against that programme because 
they fear a break with ‘^Britain and France”, our Menshe¬ 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries are virtually carrying out 
a capitalist foreign policy programme, while embellishing it 
with llorid and innocent phrases about ‘'revision of treaties”, 
declarations in support of “peace without annexations”, 
etc. All the.se pious wishes are doomed to remain 
hollow phrases, for (affilalisi reality ])uts the issue bluntly; 
either submit to the imperialists of one of the two groups, 
or wage a revolutionary struggle against all imperialists. 

Have we any allies for this struggled Yes. The oppressed 
classes of Europe, primarily the pridelaiiat. The peoples 
oppressed by imperialism, primarily our neighbours in Asia. 

The Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who call 
themselves “revolutionary democrats”, arc in fact pursuing 
a counter-revolutionary and anti-democratic foreign policy. 
Were they revolutionaries, they would advise the workers 
and peasants of Russia to march at the head of all peoples 
opjuessed by imperialism and of all the oppressed classes. 

“But in that event the capitalists of all other countries 
would rally against Russia,” the frightened philistincs ob¬ 
ject. That is not impossible. No 'ycvolufiofuiry'^ democrat 
has the right to renounce revolutionary war in advance. 
But the practical likelihood of such a war is not very great, 
riie British and German imperialists will not he able to 
“come t<» terms" against revolutiimary Russia. 

Fhc Russian revolution, which as early as lf)05 led to 
iev(»Iulions in 'rurkey, Persia and Ghina, would have placed 
the German and British imperialists in a very difficult po- 
sitinn it it had begun to establish a truly revolutionary al¬ 
liance ol flic workers and jwasants of the colonics and 
semi-colonies against the despots, against the khans, for 
expulsion of the Cicrmans fnun rurkey. the British from 
'I'm key. Persia. India, Egypt, etc. 

Social chauvinists, both French and Russian, like to refer 
to By this spectacular reference they try to cover up 

their l)etiayal of the revolution. But peojilc licre refuse to 
think that the fruly “revolutionary ’ democrats in Russia 
could and should act ifi the spirit of ITfH towards the op- 
jircsscd and liackward nations. 
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The foreign policy of the capitalists and the petty bour¬ 
geoisie is “alliance " with the imperialists, that is, disgrace¬ 
ful dependence on them. The foreign policy of the prole¬ 
tariat is alliance with the revoluti(»nai‘ies of the advanced 
countries and with all the oppressed nations against all and 
any imperialists. 

Pravda No. SI. CoUcctcd Works, 

June 27 (14), 1917 Vol. 2 !). pp. S.J-S7 



Part Three 
1917-1923 



REPORT ON PEACE TO THE SECOND ALL-RUSSIA 
CONGRESS OF SOVIETS OF WORKERS’ 

AND SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES 


Ortolipr 26 (November 8), 1917 


The question of peace is a burning question, the painful 
(juestion of the day. Much has been said and written on the 
subject, and all of you, no doubt, have discussed it quite 
a lot. Permit me, therefore, to proceed to read a declaration 
which the government you elect should publish. 

DECREE ON PEACE 

'I'he workers' and peasants' government, created by the 
Revolution of October 24-25 and basing itself on the So¬ 
viets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, calls 
upon all the belligerent peoples and their governments 
to start immediate negotiations for a just, democratic 
peace. 

By a just or democratic peace, for which the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the working class and other working peo¬ 
ple t)f all the belligerent counlrie.s, exhausted, tormented 
and racked by the war, are craving—a peace that has been 
most definitely and insistently demanded by the Russian 
workers and peasants ever since the overthrow of the tsarist 
monarchy—by such a peace the government means an im¬ 
mediate peace without annexations (i.e., without the seizure 
of foreign lands, without the forcible incorporation of 
foreign nations) and without indemnities. 

The (lovernment of Russia proposes that this kind of 
peace be immediately concluded by all the belligerent na¬ 
tions. and expresses its readiness to take all the resolute 
measures now\ without the least delay, pending the final 
ratification of all the terms of such a peace by authoritative 
assemblies of the people’s representatives of all countries 
and all nations. 
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In accordance with the sense of justice of democrats in 
general, and of the working classes in particular, the gov¬ 
ernment conceives the annexation or seizure ol loreigii 
lands to mean every incorporation ol a small or weak na¬ 
tion into a large or powerful state without the ])recisel), 
clearly and voluntarily expressed consent and wish of that 
nation, irrespective of the time when such forcible incor¬ 
poration took place, irrespective also of the degree of devel¬ 
opment or backwardness of the nation forcibly annexed to 
the given state, or forcibly retained within its borders, and 
irrespective, linally, of whether this nation is in Kuropc or 
in distant, overseas countries. 

If any nation whatsoever is forcibly retained within the 
borders of a given state, if, in spite of its expressed desire 
—no matter whether expresed in the press, at public meet¬ 
ings, in the decisions of parties, or in protests and uprisings 
against national oppression—it is not accorded the right 
to decide the forms of its state existence by a free vote, 
taken after the complete evacuation of the troops of the 
incorporating or, generally, of the stronger nation and 
without the least pressure being brought to bear, such in¬ 
corporation is annexation, i.e., seizure and violence. 

The government considers it the greatest of crimes 
against humanity to continue this war over the issue of how 
to divide among the strong and rich nations the weak nation¬ 
alities they have conquered, and solemnly announces its 
determination immediately to sign terms of peace to stop 
this war on the terms indicated, w'hich arc equally just for 
all nationalities without exception. 

At the same time the government declares that it does 
not regard the above-mentioned peace terms as an ultima¬ 
tum; in other words, it is prepared to consider any other 
peace terms, and insists only that they be advanced by any 
of the belligerent countries as speedily as possible, and 
that in the peace proposals there should be absolute clarity 
and the complete absence of all ambiguity and secrecy. 

The government abolishes secret diplomacy, and, for its 
part, announces its firm intention to conduct all negotia¬ 
tions quite openly in full view of the whole people. It will 
proceed immediately with the full publication of the secret 
treaties endorsed or concluded by the government of land- 
owners and capitalists from February to October 25, 1917. 
The government proclaims the unconditional and imme- 
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diatc annulment uf everything contained in lliese secret 
treaties ins(»far as it is aimed, as is nmstly the case, at sc- 
curinpf advanta^j^es and privilef»es lor the Russian land- 
oumers and capitalists and at the retention, or extension, 
of the annexations made by the Great Russians. 

Proposing: to the governments and peoples of all coun¬ 
tries immediately tt> bej^in open ne.irotiations for ]>eace, 
the j><)vernment, for its part, expresses its readiness to con¬ 
duct these negotiations in writing, by telegraph, and by 
negotiations between representatives of the various coun¬ 
tries, or at a conference of such representatives. In order 
to facilitate such negotiations, the government is appoint¬ 
ing its plenipotentiary repre.sentative to neutral countries. 

The government proposes an immediate armistice to the 
governments and peoples of all the helligcrent countries, 
and, for its part, considers it desirable that this armistice 
.should be concluded for a period of not less than three 
months, i.e., a ])criod long enough to |)ermit the completion 
of negotiations for peace with the participation of the rep¬ 
resentatives of all peoples or nations, without exception, 
involved in or compelled to lake part in the war, and the 
summoning of authoritative as.semblies of the representa¬ 
tives of the peoples t)f all countries for the final ratification 
of the peace terms. 

While addressing this proposal for ]>cacc to the govern¬ 
ments and peoples of all the belligerent countries, the Pro¬ 
visional Workers' and Peasants’ Government of Russia ap¬ 
peals in particular also to the class-conscious workers of 
the three most advanced natitms of mankind and the larg¬ 
est states participating in the present war, namely, Great 
Britain, France and Germany. The workers of these coun¬ 
tries have made the greatest contributions to the cause of 
progress and socialism; they have furnished the great exam¬ 
ples of the Ghartist movement in Fmgland,*'^-* a number of 
revolutions of hisUuic importance effected by the French 
proletariat, and. finally, the heroic struggle against the Anti- 
Socialist Law"^ in Ciermany and the prolonged, persistent 
and disciplined work of creating mass proletarian organisa¬ 
tions in Germany, a W()rk which serves as a model to the 
workers of the whole world. All these examples of proletar¬ 
ian heroism and historical creative work are a pledge that 
lh(‘ woker.s of the countries mentioned will understand 
the duty that now faces them of saving mankind from the 
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horrors of war and its consequences, that these workers, 
by comprehensive, determined, and supremely vigorous ac¬ 
tion, will help us to conclude peace successfully, and at the 
same time emancipate the labouring and exploited masses 
of our population from all forms of slavery and all forms 
of exploitation. 


The workers' and peasants' government, created by the 
Revolution of October 2-4-2:) and basing itself on the sup¬ 
port of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers' and Peasants’ Dep¬ 
uties, must start immediate negotiations for peace. Our 
appeal must be addressed both to the governments and 
to the peoples. We cannot ignore the governments, for that 
would delay the possibility of concluding peace, and the 
people’s government dare not do that: but we have no right 
not to appeal to the peoples at the same time. F.verywhere 
there arc differences between the governments and the peo¬ 
ples, and we must therefore help the peoples to intervene 
in questions of war and peace. We will, of course, insist 
upon the whole of our programme for a peace witluuit 
annexations and indemnities. We shall not retreat from it; 
but w’e must not give our enemies an opportunitv to say that 
their conditions arc different from ours and that therefore 
it is useless to start negotiations with us. No, we must 
deprive them of that advantageous position and not present 
our terms in the form of an uitimatum. "I’hercfore the point 
is included that we are willing to consider any peace terms 
and all proposals. We shall consider them, but that does 
not necessarily mean that we .shall accept them. We shall 
submit them for considerali<»n to the Constituent Assembly 
which will have the power to decide what conce.ssions can 
and what cannot be made. We are combating the deception 
practised by governments which pay lip-service, to peace 
and justice, but in fact wage annexationist and predatory 
wars. No government will .say all it thinks. We, however, 
are opposed to secret diplomacy and will act of)enly in full 
view of the whole people. We do not close our eyes to dif¬ 
ficulties and never have done. War cannot be ended by 
refusal, it cannot be ended by one side. We are proposing 
an armistice for three months, but shall not reject a .shorter 
period, so that the exhausted army may breathe freely, even 
if only for a little while; moreover, in all the civilised coun- 
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tries nati(mal assemblies must be summoned for the discus¬ 
sion of the tci ins. 

In proposinfi^ an immediate armistice, we appeal to the 
class-c(mscious workers of the countries that have done so 
much for the development of the proletarian movement. 
We appeal to the workers of Britain, where there was the 
(lhartist movement, to the workers of France, who have in 
repeated uprisings displayed the strength of their class-con¬ 
sciousness and to the workers of Ciermany, who waged 
the light against the Anti-Socialist Law and have created 
powerful organisations. 

In the Manifesto of March N, wc called for the over¬ 
throw of the bankers, but, far from overthrowing our own 
bankers, wc entered into an alliance wdth them. Now we 
have overthrown the government of the bankers. 

'Fhe gt)vernments and the bourgeoisie will make every 
clfort to unite their forces and drown the workers’ and 
peasants' revolution in blood. But the three years of war 
have been a good lesson to the masses—the Soviet move¬ 
ment in other countries and the mutiny in the German 
navy,"* which was crushed by the officer cadets of Wilhelm 
the hangman. Finally, wc must remember that we arc not 
living in the depths of Africa, but in Kuropc, where news 
can spread quickly, 

'The workers’ movement will triumph and will pave the 
way to |)eacc and socialism. {Prolonged applause.) * 

Pul>li.slir<l 

in Pravtla .No. 171 and 
Zii'/A/i// No. JUS. 

Novcml>tT 10 (()cU»l)ir JS). 1!M7 
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From REPORT ON THE PARTY PROGRAMME 
TO THE EIGHTH CONGRESS OF THE R.C.P.(B.) 

march 19 


1 have to say the same thing about the nalkmul question. 
Here too the wish is father to the thought with (amiraclc 
Bukharin. He says that we must not recognise the right of 
nations to self-determination. A nation means the bourgeoi¬ 
sie together with the proletariat. And are we, the proletar¬ 
ians, to recognise the right to self-determination of the 
despised bourgeoisie? That is absolutely incompatible! Par¬ 
don me, it is compatible with what actually exists. If you 
eliminate this, the result will be sheer fantasy. You refer 
to the process of differentiation which is taking place within 
the nations, the process of separation of the proletariat from 
the bourgeoisie. But let us see how this differentiation will 
proceed. 

Take, for instance, Germany, the model of an advanced 
capitalist country whose organisation of capitalism, finance 
capitalism, was superior to that America. She was infe¬ 
rior in many other respects, in technical development and 
production and in the political sphere, but in respect of the 
organisation of finance capitalism, in respect of the trans¬ 
formation of monopoly capitalism into state monopoly 
capitalism, Germany was superior to America. She is a mod¬ 
el, it would seem. But what is taking place there? Has the 
German proletariat become differentiated from the bour¬ 
geoisie? No! It was reported that the majority of the work¬ 
ers are opposed to Scheidernann in only a few of the large 
towns. But how did this come about? It was owing to the 
alliance between the Spartacists and the thrice-accursed 
German Men.shevik-IndepcndentsJ“ who make a muddle of 
everything and want to wed the system of workers’ councils 
to a Constituent Assembly! Arid this is what is taking place 
in that very Germany! And she, mark you, is an advanced 
country. 
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Comrade Bukharin says, “Why do we need the right of 
nations to self-determination?” 1 must repeat what 1 said 
opposing him in the summer of 1917, when he proposed to 
delete the minimum programme and to leave only the max¬ 
imum programme.'* 1 then retorted, “Don’t halloo until 
you’re out of the wood.” When we have conquered power, 
and even then only after waiting a while, we shall do this. 
We have conquered power, w'e have waited a while, and 
now 1 am willing to do it. We have gone directly into .social¬ 
ist construction, we have beaten off the first assault that 
threatened us—now it will be in place. The same applies 
to the right of nations to .self-determination. “I want to 
recognise only the right of the working classes to self-deter¬ 
mination,” says Comrade Bukharin. That is to say, you 
want to recognise something that has not been achieved in 
a single country except Rii.ssia. That is ridiculous. 

Look at Finland; she is a democratic country, more devel¬ 
oped, more cultured than we are. In Finland a process of 
separation, of the differentiation of the proletariat is taking 
a specific course, far more painful than was the case with 
us. The Finns have experienced the dictatorship of Germa¬ 
ny: they are now experiencing the dictatorship of the Allied 
powers. But thanks to the fact that we have recognised the 
right of nations to self-determination, the process of differ¬ 
entiation has been facilitated there. 1 very well recall the 
scene when, at Smolny, 1 handed the act to Svinhufvud'^*— 
which in Russian means “pighead ’—the representative of 
the F'innish bourgeoisie, who played the part of a hangman. 
He amiably shook my hand, we exchanged compliments. 
How' unpleasant that was! liut it had to be d(»ne, because 
at that time the bourget)isie were deceiving the people, were 
deceiving the w'orking people by alleging that the Musco¬ 
vites, the chauvinists, the Great Russians, wanted to crush 
the Finns. It had to be done. 

Yesterday, was it not nece.s.sary to do the same thing in 
relation to the Bashkirian Republic? When Comrade Bu¬ 
kharin said, “We can recognise this right in some cases”, I 
even wrote down that he had included in the list the Hot¬ 
tentots, the Bushmen and the Indians. Hearing this enum¬ 
eration, 1 thought, how is it that Comrade Bukharin has 
bugotten a small trifle, the Bashkirs? I’here arc no Bush¬ 
men in Russia, nor have 1 heard that the Hottentots have 
laid claim to an autonomous republic, but we have Bash- 
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kirs, Kirghiz and a niinihcr of other peoples, and to these 
we cannot deny recognition. We cannot deny it to a single 
one of the peoples living within the boundaries of the for¬ 
mer Russian Empire. Let us even assume that the Bash¬ 
kirs have overthrown the exploiters and wc have helped 
them to do so. This is possible only when a revolution has 
fully matured, and it must be done cautiously, so as not to 
retard by one's interference that very process of the differ¬ 
entiation of the proletariat which we ought to expedite. 
What, then, can wc do in relation to such pc()]>lcs as the 
Kirghiz, the Uzbeks, the Tajiks, the T urkmen, who to this 
day are under the inlliience of their mullahs? Here, in Rus¬ 
sia, the population, having had a long experience of the 
priests, helped us to overthrow them. But you know how 
badly the decree on civil marriage is still being put into 
effect. Can w'e approach these peoples and tell them that 
wc shall overthrow their exploiters? We cannot do this, 
because they are entirely subordinated to their mullahs. In 
such cases we have to wait until the given nation develops, 
until the differentiation of the proletariat from the bour¬ 
geois elements, which is inevitable, has taken place. 

Comrade Bukharin does not want to wait. He is possessed 
by impatience: “Why should we? When we have ourselves 
overthrown the bourgeoisie, proclaimed Soviet power and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, why should we act thus? " 
This has the effect of a rousing appeal, it contains tin indi¬ 
cation of our path, but if we were to proclaim only this in 
our programme, it would not be a programme, but a proc¬ 
lamation. We may proclaim Soviet power, and the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, and express the contempt for the 
bourgeoisie they deserve a thousand times over, but in the 
programme wc must write just what actually exists with 
the greatest precision. And then our programme will be in¬ 
controvertible. 

Wc hold a strictly class standpoint. What we arc writing 
in the programme is a recognition of what has actually 
taken place since the time we wrote of the self-determina¬ 
tion of nations in general. At that time there were still no 
proletarian republics. It was when they appeared, and 
only as they appeared, that we were able to write what is 
written here: “A federation of states organised after the 
Somel iype,^^ The Soviet type is not yet Soviets as they 
exist in Russia, but the Soviet type is becoming internation- 
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al. And this is all we can say. To go farther, one step 
farther, one hair’s breadth farther, would be wrong, and 
therefore unsuitable for a programme. 

We say that account must be taken of the stage reached 
by the given nation on its way from medievalism to bour¬ 
geois democracy, and from bourgeois democracy to prole¬ 
tarian democracy. That is absolutely correct. All nations 
have the right to self-determination—there is no need to 
s|)eak specially of the Hottentots and the Bushmen. The 
vast majority, most likely nine-tenths of the population of 
the earth, perhaps 9.5 per cent, come under this descrip¬ 
tion, since all countries arc on the way from medievalism to 
bt>urgeois democracy or from bourgeois democracy to prole¬ 
tarian democracy. This is an absolutely inevitable course. 
More cannot be said, because it would be wrong, because 
it would not be what actually exists. To reject the self-deter¬ 
mination of nations and insert the self-determination of the 
working people would be absolutely wrong, because this 
manner of settling the question does not reckf)n with the 
difficulties, with the zigzag course taken by differentiation 
within nations. In Germany it is not proceeding in the same 
way as in our country—in certain respects more rapidly, 
and in other respects in a slower and more .sanguinary 
way. Not a single party in (»ur country accepted so mon¬ 
strous an idea as a combination of workers* councils and a 
(!onstituent As.sembly. And yet we have to live side by side 
with these nations. Now Scheidemann's party is already 
saying that we want to conquer Germany. 1 hat is of course 
ridiculous, nonsensical. But the bourgeoisie have their own 
interests and their own pre.s.s, which is shouting this to the 
whole world in hundreds of millions of copies; Wilson, too, 
is supporting this in his owm interests. The Bolsheviks, they 
declare, have a large army, and they want, by means of 
conquest, to implant their Bolshevism in CJermany. The 
best people in Germany—the Spartacists—told us that the 
German workers are being incited against the Communists; 
look, they are told, how bad things are with the Bolshe¬ 
viks! And we cannot .say that things with us arc very good. 
And so our enemies in Germany influence the people with 
the argument that the proletarian revolution in Germany 
would result in the same disorders as in Russia. Our dis¬ 
orders are a jirotracted illness. We are contending with 
desperate difficulties in creating the prolearian dictator- 



ship in our country. As lon^!^ as the bourgeoisie, or the petty 
bourgeoisie, or even part of the German workers, are under 
the influence of this bugbear—“the Bolsheviks want to es¬ 
tablish their system by force”—so long will the formula 
“the self-determination of the working people” not help 
matters. We must arrange things so that the German trai¬ 
tor-socialists will not be able to say that the Bolsheviks arc 
trying to impose their universal system, which, as it were, 
can be brought into Berlin on Red Army bayonets. And 
this is what may happen if the principle of the self-deter¬ 
mination of nations is denied. 

Our programme must not speak of the self-determina¬ 
tion of the working people, because that would be wrong. 
It must speak of what actually exists. Since nations are at 
different stages on the road from medievalism to bourgeois 
democracy and from bourgeois democracy to proletarian 
democracy, this thesis of our programme is absolutely cor¬ 
rect. With us there have been very many zigzags on this 
road. Every nation must obtain the right to self-determina¬ 
tion, and that will make the self-determination t»f the work¬ 
ing people easier. In Finland the process of separation of 
the proletariat from the bourgeoisie is remarkably clear, 
forceful and deep. At any rate, things will not proceed there 
as they do in our country. If we were to declare that we do 
not recognise any Finnish nation, but only the working 
people, that would be sheer nonsense. Wc cannot refuse to 
recognise what actually exists; it will itself compel us to 
recognise it. The demarcation between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie is proceeding in different countries in their 
own specific ways. Here we must act with utmost caution. 
We must be particularly cautious with regard to the various 
nations, for there is nothing wor.se than lack of confidence 
on the part of a nation. Self-determination of the proletar¬ 
iat is proceeding among the Poles. Here are the latest 
figures on the composition of the Warsaw Soviet of Work¬ 
ers’ Deputies: Polish traitor-socialists—333, (Communists— 
297. This shows that, according to our revolutionary calen¬ 
dar, October in that country is not very far off. It is .some¬ 
where about August or September 1917. But, firstly, no 
decree has yet been issued stating that all countries must 
live according to the Bolshevik revolutionary calendar; and 
even if it were i.ssued, it would not be ob.served. And, sec¬ 
ondly, the situation at present is such that the majority 
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of the Polish workers, who are more advanced than ours 
and more cultured, share the standpoint of social-defen- 
tism. social-patriolisni. We must wail. We cannot speak 
here of the .self-determination of ihe working people. We 
must cany on propaganda in behalf of this differentiation. 
This is what we are doing, but there is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that we mu.st recognise the self-determi¬ 
nation of the Polish nation now. That is clear. The Polish 
proletarian movement is taking the same course as ours, 
towards the dictatorship of the proletariat, but not in the 
same way as in Russia. And there the workers are being 
intimidated by statements to the effect that the Muscovites, 
the Great Russians, who have always oppressed the Poles, 
want to carry their Great-Rassian chauvinism into Poland 
in the guise of communism. Communism cannot be impo.sed 
by force. When I said to one of the best comrades among 
the Polish Communists. "You will do it in a different way,” 
he replied, "No. we shall do the same thing, but better than 
you.” To such an argument 1 had absolutely no objections. 
I hey mu.st be given the opportunity of fulfilling a modest 
wish—to create a better Soviet power than ours. We can¬ 
not help reckoning with the fact that things there are pro¬ 
ceeding in rather a peculiar way, and we cannot say: 
"Down with the right of nations to self-determination! We 
grant the right of self-determination only to the working 
people.” This self-determination proceeds in a very com- 
jjIcx and difficult way. It exists nowhere but in Russia, and. 
while foreseeing every stage of development in other coun¬ 
tries, we must decree nothing from Moscow. That is why 
this pru])osal is unacceptable in principle. 

i’ublishcd 

in Izvrsiiu Nn. i'A ;ni(l 
Pravda No. G2, 

March 21 and 22, 1919 
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LETTER TO EMIR AMANULLAH KHAN 
OF AFGHANISTAN- 

In reply to the first message to he issued by Afghanistan 
as a free and independent nation, conveying greetings to 
the Russian people and annimncing Youi* Majesty's acces¬ 
sion to the throne, we hasten to convey the greetings ol 
the Workers' and Peasants' Ciovernment and the entire 
people of Russia to the independent Afghan people, whn 
are heroically upholding their freedom against foreign op¬ 
pression. 1 wish to congratulate Your Majesty on your ac¬ 
cession to the throne on February 21, If)If). 

The Workers' and Peasants’ Government has, in fact, 
held out genuine freedom and equality to all the nations of 
the Russian Republic and has, as you say, adopted the 
internationalist principle, proclaiming the unity of all 
working people in face of the exploiters. 

May the desire of the Afghan people to follow the Rus¬ 
sian example be the best guarantee of the strength and 
independence of the Afghan state. 

We welcome Your Majesty's intention to build close 
relations with the Russian people, and request you to 
appoint an official representative in Moscow'. For our part, 
we are prepared to dispatch a representative of the Work¬ 
ers’ and Peasants' Government to Kabul and request that 
Your Majesty order the authorities concerned to facilitate 
his journey. Flstablishment of permanent diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the two great nations will present broad op¬ 
portunities for mutual assistance against any encroach¬ 
ment by foreign predatory forces on their freedom and prop¬ 
erty. 

I take great pleasure in addressing this first mc.ssage of 
greetings to the people of Afghanistan and request Your 
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Majesty to accept the amicable salutations of friends of 
your people. 

Mo.scdw, May 27. lit If) 

Lenin 

(Chairman, (louncil of the People’s 
(lommissars, R.S.F.S.R. 


Wrillin Muy 27. l‘)lf) 

l*uf)JislK’tl ill hiu'stia 1 sIK 
fttrkrstanskoi Ihslnthliki 
liOSsHskoi Smwtskoi Fnirratsii 
1 (islikrtitskofro Sovtia 
Rahntliikli, Snldaiskikh i 
/ h'hktmskikh Ih'lmtaftiv. 

No. 121 
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From ANSWERS TO AN AMERICAN 
JOURNAUST’S QUESTIONS 


2. The activities of our Soviet Republic in Afghanistan, 
India and other Moslem countries outside Russia are the 
same as our activities among the numerous Moslems and 
other non-Russian people inside Russia. We have made it 
possible, for instance, for the Bashkirian people to estab¬ 
lish an autonomous republic within Russia, we arc doing 
everything possible to help the independent, free develop¬ 
ment of every nationality, the growth and dissemination 
of literature in the native language of each of them, we 
are translating and propagandising our Soviet Constitution 
which has the misfortune to be more pleasing to more 
than a thousand million inhabitants of the earth who 
belong to colonial, dependent, oppressed, underprivileged 
nations than the constitutions of the West-l’uropcan and 
American bourgeois-“democratic'’ states that perpetuate 
private property in land and caj)ital. i.e.. strengthen the 
oppression of the working people of their own countries 
and of hundreds of millions of people in the colonics of 
Asia, Africa, etc., by a small number of “civilised" capi¬ 
talists. 


Pruvda No. 162, 
July 2.5, 1919 
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TO THE COMMUNISTS OF TURKESTAN 


Comrades, permit me to address you not as Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars and the Council of 
Defence, but as a member of the Party. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the establishment of 
proper relations with the peoples of Turkestan is now of 
immense, epochal importance for the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erative Soviet Republic. 

'Fhe attitude of the Soviet Workers’ and Peasants’ Repub¬ 
lic to the weak and hitherto oppressed nations is of very 
practical significance for the whole of Asia and for all the 
colonies of the world, for thousands and millions of people. 

1 earnestly urge you to devote the closest attention to 
this question, to exert every effort to set an effective exam¬ 
ple of comradely relations with the peoples of Turkestan, 
to demonstrate to them by your actions that we are sin¬ 
cere in our desire to wipe out all traces of Great-Russian 
imperialism and wage an implacable struggle against 
world imperialism, headed by British imperialism. You 
should show the greatest confidence in our Turkestan Com- 
inission'^' and adhere strictly to its directives, which have 
been framed precisely in this spirit by the All-Russia Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee. 

I would very much appreciate a reply to this letter in¬ 
dicating your attitude. 

With communist greetings, 

V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 

“Two Ytars of the First Collected Works, 

(leiitury ol the IVoJetariaii Vol. SO, p. 1S8 

Fra”, a jtibilcc edition of 

7 iirkrstansky Kommunist, 

izvestia 7sIK Sovetov 

/ urkvstamktn Rvspublihi and 

Krasny front, 

November 7-10, 1019 
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ADDRESS TO THE SECOND ALL-RUSSIA 
CONGRESS OF COMMUNIST ORGANISATIONS 
OF THE PEOPLES OF THE EAST 

November 22, 1919 

Comrades, I am very glad of the opportunity to greet 
this Congress of Communist comrades representing Moslem 
organisations of the East, and to say a few words about 
the situation now obtaining in Russia and throughout the 
world. The subject of my addic.ss is current affairs, and it 
seems to me that the most essential aspects of this ques¬ 
tion at present are the attitude of the peoples of the h’ast 
to imperialism, and the revolutionary movement anumg 
those peoples. It is self-evident that this revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the peoples of the Hast can now develop effective¬ 
ly, can reach a successful issue, only in direct association 
with the revolutionary struggle of our Soviet Republic 
against international imperiaJism. Owing to a number of 
circumstances, among them the backwardness of Russia 
and her vast area, and the fact that she constitutes a fron¬ 
tier between Europe and Asia, between the West and the 
East, we had to bear the wdiolc brunt—and we regard that 
as a great honour—of being the pioneers of the world 
struggle against imperialism, t^onsequently, the w'hole 
course of development in the immediate future presages a 
still broader and more strenuous struggle against interna¬ 
tional imperialism, and will inevitably be linked with the 
struggle of the Soviet Republic against the forces of united 
imperialism—of Germany, France, Britain and the IJ.S.A. 

As regards the military aspect of the matter, you know 
how favourable our situation now is on all the fronts. I 
shall not dwell in detail on this question; 1 shall only say 
that the Civil War which was forced upon us by interna¬ 
tional imperialism has in two years inllictcd incalculable 
hardship upon the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic, and imposed upon the peasants and workers a 
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burden so intolerable that it often seemed they would not 
be able tn endure it. li\jt at the same tivne, beeause. i>f its 
brute violence, because of the ruthlessly brutal onslaught 
of our so-called allies, turned wild beasts, who robbed us 
even before the socialist revolution, this war has performed 
a miracle and turned people weary of fighting and seem¬ 
ingly incapable of bearing another war into warriors who 
have not only withstood the war for two years but are 
bringing it to a victorious end. The victories we are now 
gaining over Kolchak, Yudenich and Denikin signify the 
advent of a new phase in the history of the struggle of 
world imperialism against the countries and nations which 
have risen up to light for their emancipation. In this re¬ 
spect, the two years of our Civil War have fully confirmed 
what has long been known to history—that the character 
of a war and its success depend chiefly upon the internal 
regime of the country that goes to war, that war is a reflec¬ 
tion of the internal policy conducted by the given country 
before the war. All this is inevitably reflected in the prose¬ 
cution of a war. 

Which class waged the war, and is continuing to wage 
it, is a very important question. Only due to our Civil War 
being waged by workers and peasants w’ho have emanci¬ 
pated themselves, and to its being a continuation of the 
political struggle for the emancipation of the working peo¬ 
ple from the capitalists of their own country and of the 
whole world—only thanks to this were people to be found 
in such a backward country as Russia, worn out as she 
was by four years of imperialist war, who were strong- 
willed enough to carry on that war during two years of 
incredible and unparalleled hardship and difficulty. 

This was very strikingly illustrated in the history of the 
Civil War in the case of Kolchak. Kolchak was an enemy 
who had the assistance of all the world's strongest powers; 
he had a railway which w^as protected by some hundred 
thousand foreign troops, including the finest troops of the 
world imperialists, such as the Japanese, for example, 
who had been trained for the imperialist war, but took 
practically no part in it and therefore suffered little; Kol¬ 
chak had the backing of the Siberian peasants, who were 
the most prosperous and had never known serfdom, and 
therefore, naturally, were farthest of all from communism. 
It seemed lhat Kolchak was an invincible force, because 
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his troops were the advance guard of international impe¬ 
rialism. Fo <his day, Japanese and (4zechoslovak troops 
and (he (roops of a luiiiiber of <»(hcr imperialist nations 
are operating in Siberia. Nevertheless, the more than a 
year’s experience of Kolchak’s rule over Siberia and her 
vast natural resources, which was at first supported by the 
socialist parties of the Second International, by the Men¬ 
sheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who set up the 
(’onstituent Assembly Committee"' front, and which there¬ 
fore, under these conditions, from the standpoint of the 
man in the street and of the ordinary course of history, 
appeared to be linn and invincible—that experience actual¬ 
ly revealed the following. The farther Kolchak advanced 
into the heart of Russia, the more he wore himself out. 
and in the end wc have witnessed Soviet Russia's complete 
triumph over Kolchak. Here we undoubtedly have practi¬ 
cal proof that the united forces of workers and peasants 
who have been emancipated from the capitalist yoke can 
perform real miracles. Here we have practical proof that 
when a revolutionary war really does attract and interest 
the working and oppressed people, when it makes them 
conscious that they are fighting the exploiters—such a rev¬ 
olutionary war engenders the strength and ability to per¬ 
form miracles. 

I think that what the Red Army has accomplished, its 
struggle, and the history of its victory, will be of colossal, 
epochal significance for all the peoples of the East. It will 
show them that, weak as they may be, and invincible as 
may seem the power of the European i»ppressors. who in 
the struggle employ all the marvels of technology and of 
the military art—nevertheless, a revolutionary war waged 
by oppressed peoples, if it really succeeds in arousing the 
millions of working and exploited people, harbours such 
potentialities, such miracles, that the emancipation of the 
peoples of the East is now quite practicable, from the 
standpoint not only of the prospects of the international 
revolution, but also of the direct military experience ac¬ 
quired in Asia, in Siberia, the experience of the Soviet 
Republic, which has suffered the armed invasion of all the 
powerful imperialist countries. 

Furthermore, the experience of the Civil War in Rus¬ 
sia has shown us and the Communists of all countries that, 
in the crucible of civil w^ar, the development of rcvolution- 
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ary enthusiasm is accompanied by a powerful inner co¬ 
hesion. War tests all the economic and organisational 
forces of a nation. In the final analysis, infinitely hard as the 
war has been for the workers and peasants, who are suffer¬ 
ing famine and cold, it may be said on the basis of these 
two years’ experience that we are winning and will contin¬ 
ue to win, because we have a hinterland, and a strong one, 
because, despite famine and cold, the peasants and workers 
stand together, have grown strong, and answer every 
heavy blow with a greater cohesion of their forces and in¬ 
creased economic might. And it is this alone that has made 
possible the victories over Kolchak, Yudenich and their 
allies, the strongest powers in the w^orld. I'he past two 
\eai.s have shown, on the one hand, that a revolutionary 
war can be developed, and, on the t>lher, that the Soviet 
system is growing stronger under the heavy blows of the 
loreign invasion, the aim of which is to destroy quickly the 
revolutionary centre, the republic of workers and peasants 
who have dared to declare w^ar on international imperial¬ 
ism. But instead of destroying the workers and peasants of 
Russia, these heavy blows have served to harden them. 

That is the chief lesson, the chief content of the present 
period. We are on the eve of decisive victories over Deni¬ 
kin, the last enemy left on our soil. ''Ve feel strong and 
may reiterate a thousand times over that we are not mistak¬ 
en when we say that internally the Republic has become 
consolidated, and that we shall emerge from the war 
against Denikin very much stronger and better prepared for 
the task of erecting the socialist edifice—to which we have 
been able to devote all too little time and energy during 
the Cavil War, but to which, now that we are setting foot 
on a free road, we shall undoubtedly be able to devote our¬ 
selves entirely. 

In Western Kurope we see the decay of imperialism. 
You know that a year ago it seemed even to the C^erman 
socialists, and to the vast majority *»f socialists—who did 
not understand the state of affairs—that what was in prog¬ 
ress was a struggle of two world imperialist groups, and 
they believed that this struggle constituted the whole of 
history, that there was no force capable of producing 
anything else. It seemed to them that even socialists had 
no alternative but to join sides with (»ne of the groups of 
powerful world predators. That is how it seemed at the 
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close of October 1918. But we find that in the year that 
has since elapsed world history has witnessed unparalleled 
events, profound and far-reaching events, and these have 
opened the eyes of many socialists wdio during the impe¬ 
rialist war w'ere patriots and justified their conduct on the 
plea that they were faced with an enemy; they justified 
their alliance with the British and French imperialists on 
the grounds that these were supposedly bringing delivery 
from German imperialism. See how many illusions were 
shattered by that war! We are witnessing the decay of 
German imperialism, a decay which has led not only to 
a republican, but even to a socialist revolution. You know 
that in Germany today the class struggle has become 
still more acute and that civil war is drawing nearer and 
nearer—a war of the German proletariat against the Ger¬ 
man imperialists, who have adopted republican colours, 
but who remain imperialists. 

Everyone know's that the social revolution is maturing 
in Western Europe by leaps and bounds, and that the 
same thing is happening in America and in Britain, the 
countries ostensibly representing culture and civilisation, 
victors over the Huns, the German imperialists. Yet when 
it came to the Treaty of Versailles,'*^ everyone saw that it 
was a hundred times more rapacious than the Treaty of 
Brest'*^ which the German robbers forced upon us, and 
that it was the heaviest blow the capitalists and imperial¬ 
ists of those luckless victor countries could possibly have 
struck at themselves. The Treaty of Versailles opened the 
eyes of the people of the victor nations, and showed that 
in the case of Britain and France, even though they arc 
democratic states, we have before us not representatives 
of culture and civilisation, but countries ruled by impe¬ 
rialist predators. The internal struggle among these pred¬ 
ators is developing so swiftly that we may rejoice in the 
knowledge that the Treaty of Versailles is only a seeming 
victory for the jubilant imperialists, and that in reality 
it signifies the bankruptcy of the entire imperialist world 
and the resolute abandonment by the working people of 
those socialists who during the war allied themselves with 
the representatives of decaying imperialism and defended 
one of the groups of belligerent predators. The eyes of the 
working people have been opened because the Treaty of 
Versailles was a rapacious peace and showed that iMancc 
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and Britain had actually fought Germany in order to 
strengthen their rule over the colonies and to enhance 
their imperialist might. That internal struggle grows broader 
as time goes on. Today I saw a wireless message from Lon¬ 
don dated November 21, in which American journalists— 
men who cannot be suspected of sympathising with revo¬ 
lutionaries—say that in France an unprecedented out¬ 
burst of hatred towards the Americans is to be observed, 
because the Americans refuse to ratify the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Britain and France are victors, but thev are up to their 
ears in debt to America, who has decided that the French 
and the British may ermsider themselves victors as much 
as they like, but that she is going to skim the cream and 
exact usurious interest for her assistance during the war; 
and the guarantee of this is to be the American Navy 
which is now being built and is overtaking the British 
Navy in size. And the crudeness of the Americans’ rapa¬ 
cious imperialism may be seen from the fact that Ameri¬ 
can agents arc buying white slaves, women and girls, and 
shi|)ping them to America for the development of prosti¬ 
tution. Just think, free, cultured America supplying white 
slaves for brothels! (^onllicts with American agents are 
occurring in Poland and Belgium. That is a tiny illustration 
of what is taking place on a vast scale in every little coun¬ 
try which received assistance from the Entente. Take Po¬ 
land, for instance. You find American agents and profiteers 
going there and buying up all the wealth of Poland, who 
boasts that she is now an independent power. Poland is 
being bought up by American agents. There is not a facto¬ 
ry or branch of industry which is not in the pockets of the 
Americans. The Americans have become so brazen that 
they arc beginning to enslave that “great and free victor”, 
France, who was formerly a country of usurers, but is now 
dccf) in debt to America, because she has lost her economic 
strength, and has not enough grain or coal of her own and 
cannot develop her materia! resources on a large scale, 
while America insists that the tribute be paid unreservedly 
and in full. It is thus becoming increasingly apparent that 
France. Britain and other powerful countries are economi¬ 
cally bankrupt. In the French elections the Clericals have 
gained the upper hand. The French people, who were de¬ 
ceived into devoting all their strength supposedly to the 
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defence of freedom and democracy against Germany, have 
now been rewarded with an interminable debt, with the 
sneers of the rapacious American imperialists and, on top 
of it, with a Clerical majority consisting of representatives 
of the most savage reaction. 

The situation all over the world has become immeasur¬ 
ably more complicated. Our victory over Kolchak and Yu- 
denich, those lackeys of international capital, is a big one: 
but far bigger, though not so evident, is the victory wc 
are gaining on an international scale. That victory consists 
in the internal decay of imperialism, which is unable to 
send its troops against us. The Entente tried it, but to no 
purpose, because its troops become demoralised when 
they contact our troops and acquaint themselves with our 
Russian Soviet Constitution, translated into their lan¬ 
guages. Despite the inllucnce of the leaders of putrid social¬ 
ism, our Constituti<m will always win the sympathy of the 
working people. I'lie word ‘’Soviet * is now understood by 
everybody, and the Soviet Constitution has been translated 
into all languages and is known ti» every worker. He knows 
that it is the constitution of working people, the political 
system of working people who arc calling for victory over 
intrenational capital, that it is a triumph we have achieved 
over the international imperialists. This victory of ours 
has had its repercussions in all imperialist countries, since 
we have deprived them of their own troops, won them 
over, deprived them of the po.ssibility of using those troops 
against Soviet Russia. 

They tried to wage war with the tniops of other countries 
—Finland, Poland, and Latvia—but nothing came of it. 
Briti.sh Minister (Churchill, speaking in the House of Com¬ 
mons several weeks ago, boa.stcd—and it was cabled all 
over the world—that a campaign of fourteen nations 
against Soviet Russia had been organised, and that this 
would result in victory over Russia by the New Year. And 
it is true that many nations participated in it—Finland, the 
Ukraine, Poland, Georgia, as well as the Czechoslovaks, the 
Japanese, the French, the British, and the Germans, But 
we know what came of it! Wc know that the Estonians 
left Yudenich’s forces in the lurch; and now a fierce contro¬ 
versy is going on in the press because the Estonians do fu)t 
want to help him, while Finland, miich as her bourgeoisie 
wanted it, has not assisted Yudenich either. Thus the scc- 
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ond attempt to attack us has likewise failed. The first stage 
was the dispatch by the Entente of its own troops, equipped 
according to all the rules of military technique, so that 
it seemed they would defeat the Soviet Republic. They have 
already withdrawn from the Caucasus, Archangel and 
the Crimea; they still remain in Murmansk, as the Czech¬ 
oslovaks do in Siberia, but only as isolated groups. The 
first attempt of the Entente to defeat us with its own forces 
ended in victory for us. The second attempt consisted 
in launching against us nations which are our ncighb(»urs, 
and which arc entirely dependent financially on the En¬ 
tente, and in trying to force them to crush us. as a nest of 
socialism. But that attempt, too, ended in failure: it turned 
out that not one of these little countries is capable of wag¬ 
ing such a war. What is more, haired of the Entente has 
taken firm root in every little country. If Finland did not 
set out to capture Petrograd when Yudenich had already 
captured Krasnove Selo. it was because she hesitated, realis¬ 
ing that she could live independently side by side with So¬ 
viet Russia, but could not live in peace with the Entente. 
All little nations have felt that. It is felt in Finland, Lithua¬ 
nia, Estonia, and Poland, where chauvinism is rampant, 
but where there is hatred of the Entente, which is expand¬ 
ing its exploitation in those countries. And now, accurately 
assessing the course of developments, we may .say without 
exaggeration that not only the first, but also the second 
stage of the international war again.st the Soviet Republic 
has failed. All that remains for us to do now is to defeat 
Denikin’s forces, and they are already half-defeated. 

Such is the present Russian and international situation, 
which I have summarised briefly in my address. Permit 
me, in conclusion, to say something about the situation 
that is developing in respect of the nationalities of the 
East. You are representatives of the communist organisa¬ 
tions and Communist Parties of various F'astern peoples. 
I must say that the Russian Bolsheviks have succeeded in 
forcing a breach in the old imperialism, in undertaking 
the exceedingly difficult, but also exceedingly noble task of 
blazing new paths of revolution, whereas you, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the working people of the East, have before 
you a task that is still greater and newer. It is becoming 
quite clear that the socialist revolution which is impending 
for the whole world will not be merely the victory of the 
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proletariat of each country over its own bourgeoisie. That 
would be possible if revolutions came easily and swiftly. 
We know that the imperialists will not allow this, that all 
countries are armed against their domestic Bolshevism and 
that their one thought is how to defeat Bolshevism at 
home. That is why in every country a civil war is brew¬ 
ing in which the old socialist compromisers arc enlisted on 
the side of the bourgeoisie. Hence, the socialist revolution 
will not be solely, or chiefly, a struggle of the revolutionary 
proletarians in each country against their bourgeoisie—no, 
it will be a struggle of all the imperialist-oppressed colo¬ 
nies and countries, of all dependent countries, against in¬ 
ternational imperialism. Characterising the approach of 
the world social revolution in the Party Programme we 
adopted last March, we said that the civil war of the work¬ 
ing people against the imperialists and exploiters in all the 
advanced countries is beginning to be combined with na¬ 
tional wars against international imperialism. That is con¬ 
firmed by the course of the revolution, and will be more 
and more confirmed as time goes on. It will be the same 
in the East. 

We know that in the East the masses will rise as inde¬ 
pendent participants, as builders of a new life, because 
hundreds of millions of the people belong to dependent, 
underprivileged nations, which until now have been ob¬ 
jects of international imperialist policy, and have only 
existed as material to fertilise capitalist culture and civili¬ 
sation. And when they talk of handing out mandates for 
colonies, we know very well that it means handing out 
mandates for spoliation and plunder—handing out to an 
insignifleant section of the world’s population the right to 
exploit the majority of the population of the globe. That 
majority, which up till then had been completely outside 
the orbit of hi.storical progress, because it could not consti¬ 
tute an independent revolutionary force, ceasSed, as we 
know, to play such a passive role at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. We know that 1905 was followed by 
revolutions in Turkey, Persia and China, and that a revo¬ 
lutionary movement developed in India. The imperialist 
war likewise contributed to the growth of the revolution¬ 
ary movement, because the European imperialists had to 
enlist whole colonial regiments in their struggle. The im¬ 
perialist war aroused the East also and drew its peoples 



into international politics. Britain and France armed colo¬ 
nial peoples and helped them to familiarise themselves 
with military technique and up-to-date machines. That 
knowledge they will use against the imperialist gentry. 
The period of the awakening of the East in the contempo¬ 
rary revolution is being succeeded by a period in which 
all the Eastern peoples will participate in deciding the 
destiny of the whole world, so as not to be simply objects 
of the enrichment of others. The peoples of the East are 
becoming alive to the need for practical action, the need for 
every nation to take part in shaping the destiny of all 
mankind. 

I'hat is why I think that in the history of the develop¬ 
ment of the world revolution—which, judging by its be¬ 
ginning, will continue for many years and will demand 
much eff(»rt—that in the revolutionary struggle, in the 
revolutionary movement you will be called upon to play a 
big part and to merge with our struggle against interna¬ 
tional imperialism. Your participation in the international 
revolution will confront you with a complicated and diffi¬ 
cult task, the accomplishment of which will serve as the 
foundation for our common success, because here the ma¬ 
jority of the people for the fir.st time begin to act independ¬ 
ently and will be an active factor in the fight to over¬ 
throw international imperialism. 

Most of the Eastern peoples arc in a worse position than 
the most backward country in Europe—Russia. But in our 
struggle against feudal survivals and capitalism, we suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting the peasants and workers of Russia; and 
it was because the peasants and workers united against 
capitalism and feudalism that our victory was so easy. Here 
contact with the peoples of the East is particularly impor¬ 
tant, because the majority of the Eastern peoples are typ¬ 
ical representatives of the working people—not workers 
who have passed through the school of capitalist factories, 
but typical representatives of the working and exploited 
peasant masses who arc victims of medieval oppression. 
1'he Russian revolution showed how the proletarians, after 
defeating capitalism and uniting with the vast diffuse mass 
of working peasants, rose up victoriously against medieval 
oppression. Our Soviet Republic must now muster all the 
awakening peoples of the East and, together with them, 
wage a struggle against international imperialism. 
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In this respect you are confronted with a task which has 
not previously confronted the (loniinunists of the world: 
relying upon the general theory and practice of com¬ 
munism, you must adapt yourselves to specific condi¬ 
tions such as do not exist in the European countries; you 
must be able to apply that theory and practice to conditions 
in which the bulk of the population are peasants, and in 
which the task is to wage a struggle against medieval sur¬ 
vivals and not against capitalism. That is a difficult and 
specific task, but a very thankful one, because masses that 
have taken no part in the struggle up t(» now are being 
drawn into it, and also because the organisation of com¬ 
munist cells in the East gives you an opiuntunity to main¬ 
tain the closest contact with the Third International, ^'ou 
must find specific forms for this alliance of the foremost 
proletarians of the world with the labouring and exploited 
masses of the East whose conditions are in manv cases 
medieval. We have accomplished (m a small scale in our 
country what you will do on a big scale and in big coun¬ 
tries. And that latter task you will, 1 hope, perform with 
success. Thanks to the communist organisations in the 
East, of which you here are the representatives, you have 
contact with the advanced revolutionary proletariat. Your 
task is to continue to ensure that communist propaganda 
is carried on in every country in a language the people un¬ 
derstand. 

It is .self-evident that final victory can be won only by 
the proletariat of all the advanced countries of the world, 
and we, the Russians, arc beginning the work which the 
British, French or Cierman proletariat will consolidate. But 
we see that they will not be victorious without the aid of 
the working people of all the oppressed colonial nations, 
first and foremost, of Eastern nations. We must realise that 
the transition to communism cannot be accomplished by 
the vanguard alone. The ta.sk is to arouse the working 
masses to revolutionary activity, t(» independent action and 
to organi.sation, regardless of the level they have reached; 
to translate the true communist doctrine, which was in¬ 
tended for the (Communists of the more advanced countries, 
into the language of every people; to carry out those practi¬ 
cal tasks which must be carried out immediately, and to 
join the proletarians of other countries in a common strug¬ 
gle. 



Such arc the problems whose solution you will not hnd 
in any communist hook, hut will find in the common stnig- 
j;lc he^iiM hy Russia. You will have to tackle that |)rohlem 
and solve it through your own independent exj)ericncc. In 
that you will be assisted, on the one hand, by close alliance 
with the vanguard of the working people of other coun¬ 
tries, and, on the other, hy ability to find the right ap¬ 
proach to the peoples of the h’ast whom you here represent. 
You will have to base your.selves on the bourgeois nation¬ 
alism which is awakening, and must awaken, among 
those peoples, and which has its historical justification. At 
the same time, you must find your way to the working and 
exploited masses of every country and tell them in a lan¬ 
guage they understand that their only hope of emancipa¬ 
tion lies in the victory of the international revolution, and 
that the international proletariat is the only ally of all the 
hundreds of millions of the working and exploited peo¬ 
ples of the East. 

Such is the immense task which confronts you, and 
which, thanks to the era of revolution and the growth of 
the revolutionary movement—of that there can be no 
doubt—will, by the joint efforts of the communist organi¬ 
sations of the Ka.st, be succc.ssfully accomplished and 
crowned by complete victory over international imperial¬ 
ism. 


Hullrtin nf thv C.C.. 
U.C.Pm No. 9, 
Drtnnbcr 29, 1919 
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From REPORT ON THE WORK 

OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE AND THE COUNCIL 

OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS DELIVERED AT THE 

FIRST SESSION OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. SEVENTH CONVOCATION 

February 2 , 1920 


We must immediately appeal to the J\)lish people and 
explain the real state of affairs. We know full well that 
this method of ours has a most positive effect in tending 
to disrupt the ranks of our enemy. And in the end, this 
method will lead on to the path we need, the path on to 
which it has led the working population of all countries. 
This policy must make a definite beginning—no matter 
how difficult this may prove—and once a beginning is 
made, we shall carry it through to completion. 

I must mention that we have been pursuing the same 
policy in respect of all other countries. We invited Geor¬ 
gia and Azerbaijan to conclude an agreement against De¬ 
nikin. They refused, pleading non-interference in the 
affairs of other countries. We shall sec how the workers and 
peasants of Georgia and Azerbaijan regard this. 

This policy has been applied even more cautiously in 
respect of the Western nations than in dealing with the 
nations of Russia. It involved such countries as Latvia, 
Estonia, Poland and, on the other hand, a number of 
Eastern countries whose developmental level is the same 
as that of most of those colonial countries which consti¬ 
tute the majority of the world's population. They are kept 
down by Britain, who continues to hold colonial slaves 
under her sway. Our policy in relation to Wcst-Eiiro- 
pean countries has been very cautious—it will take some 
time for them to get over their own Kerensky period^^—but 
our policy in the East must be even more cautious and 
patient, for here we are dealing with countries that arc 
much more backward, are under the oppressive influence 
of religious fanaticism, are imbued with greater distrust of 
the Russian people, and for decades and centuries were 



oppressed by the tsarist government’s capitalist and impe¬ 
rialist policy, by the policy conducted towards these na¬ 
tions by Russia as the dominant nation. 

We have granted autonomy to the Bashkir Republic. 
We must found an autonomous Tatar Republic. We shall 
continue the same policy in relation to all the Eastern 
peoples, and say to ourselves that we, who are faced by a 
huge front of imperialist powers, we, who are fighting 
imperialism, represent an alliance that requires close mili¬ 
tary unity, and any attempt to violate this unity we regard 
as absolutely impermissible, as a betrayal of the struggle 
against international imperialism. However, in implement¬ 
ing this policy we must be even more cautious. For if the 
European countries have to go through a Kerensky period, 
in the countries that are at a lower developmental level 
there are even greater elements of distrust, and it will re¬ 
quire more time to influence them. We support the inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty of these countries. We appeal to 
their woiking people. We say: unity of the military forces 
is imperative; any deviation from this unity is imper¬ 
missible. 

We are confident that, by systematically pursuing our 
])olicy of close alliance, we shall achieve greater success 
than before in our relations with the peoples of the East. 
And our success is already great. The Soviet Republic en¬ 
joys tremendous popularity among all the Eastern peoples 
for the same reason that made it possible for us to conclude 
a peace treaty with a small Western state, because 
they .sec in us an unswerving fighter against imperialism, 
becau.se ours is the only republic which is waging a war 
against imperialism and is capable of utilising every situa¬ 
tion without the use of force, and which is also able to 
gain a victory by renouncing the use of force. 


Iti'icf reports published on CoUecled Works, 

I'ebruary 3, 1920 in Pravda Vol. 30, pp. 324-26 
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First published in full in 
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IN REPLY TO QUESTIONS PUT BY KARL 
WIEGAND, BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 
OF “UNIVERSAL SERVICE” 


2. Whut are our plans in Asia? 

They arc the same as in Europe: peaceful coexistence 
with all peoples; with the workers and peasants of all 
nations awakening to a new life—a life without exploiters, 
without landowners, without capitalists, without merchants. 
The imperialist war of 1914-IS, the war of the capitalists 
of the Anglo-French (and Russian) group against the Ger- 
inan-Austrian capitalist group for the partition of the 
world, has awakened Asia and has strengthened there, as 
everywhere else, the urge towards freedom, towards peace¬ 
ful labour and against possible future wars. 

Published in Elrijslisli 
in the New York /////;; 
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From SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE HRST 
AU.-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF WORKING COSSACKS 

March 1, I92V 


After the campaign of the powers against Russia had 
failed, they tried another weapon. The bourgeoisie of those 
countries have hundreds of years of experience, and were 
able to replace their own unreliable weapons by others. At 
iirst they tried to use their own soldiers to crush and stifle 
Russia; now they are trying it with the help of the border 
slates. 

J'saristn. the landowners and the capitalists used to op- 
pre.s.s a number of the border nations—Latvia, Finland, 
and so on, where they aroused hatred by centuries of op¬ 
pression. “Great Russian” became a most hateful word to 
all these nations, which had been drenched in blood. And 
so the Entente, having failed in fighting the Bolsheviks 
with the help of its own soldiers, is now banking on the 
small states, hoping to strangle Soviet Russia with their 
help. 

Churchill, who is pursuing the same sort of policy as 
Nicholas Romanov, wants to fight, and is fighting, without 
paying the slightc.st heed to parliament. He boasted that 
he would lead fourteen states against Russia—that was in 
1919—and that Petrograd would be captured in September 
and Moscow in December. He was a little too boastful. He 
banked on the hatred of Russia in all these small states; 
but he forgot that in these small states there is a clear un¬ 
derstanding of what Yudenich, Kolchak and Denikin mean. 
'I’hey were once within a few weeks of complete victory. 
During Yudenich’s campaign, when he was quite close to 
Petrograd, an article appeared in 'Tlw 'Times, the richest 
of the British newspapers—I read this editorial myself— 
which implored, ordered, demanded that Finland help Yu¬ 
denich—the eyes of the whole world are upon you; you 



will save liberty, civilisatiim and culture all over the world. 
Take the field aji^ainst the Bolsheviks! This is what Britain 
said to Finland, and Britain has Finland completely in her 
pocket: it was said to Finland, who is up to her ears in 
debt, and who dares not utter a squeak because without 
Britain she has not enough grain to last her a week. 

Such was the pressure bri>ught to bear on all these small 
states to make them light Bolshevism. And it failed twice. 
It failed because the peace policy of the Bolsheviks turned 
out to be a serious one, and was judged by its enemies tt> 
be more lumest than the peace policy of any other coun¬ 
try, and because a number of countries thought, “Much as 
we hate Great Russia, which used to suppress us, we knt)W 
that it was Yudenich, Kolchak and Denikin who suppressed 
us, and not the Bolsheviks.'* Fhe former head i>f the Fin¬ 
nish whiteguard government has not forgotten that in 
November 1917 he personally received a document from 
my hands in which we said without the slightest hesitation 
that we unreservedly recognised Finland’s independence. 

At that time this seemed a mere gesture. It was thought 
that the revolt of the Finnish workers would cause it to 
be forgotten. But no, such things are not forgotten when 
they are corroborated by the whole policy of a delinite 
party. And even the Finnish bourgeois government said, 
“Let's think it over. Alter all. we have learned something 
during a hundred and fifty years of oppression by the Rus¬ 
sian tsars. If we take the field against the Bolsheviks, we 
shall helj) to install Yudenich, Kolchak and Denikin. And 
who arc they? Don't we know? Are they not the same 
breed of tsarist generals who stifled Finland, Latvia, Po¬ 
land and many other nationalities? And shall we help these 
enemies of ours to light the Bolsheviks? No, let us wait!" 

They did not dare to refuse outright—they are depend¬ 
ent on the Entente. I’hey did not help us directly; they 
waited, temporised, wrote Notes, sent delegations, formed 
commissions, sat in conference, and did so until Yudenich, 
Kolchak and Denikin had been crushed and the Entente 
defeated in the second campaign too. Wc were the victors. 

If all these small states had taken the field against us 
—they were supplied with hundreds of millions of dollars 
and the finest guns and weapons, and had British instruc¬ 
tors who had been through the war—if they had taken the 
field against us, there is not the slightest doubt that we 
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would liavc been defeated. Everybody knows that very 
w'ell. But they did not take the field against us, i)e(:ause 
they realised that the Bolsheviks arc more honest. When 
the Bolsheviks say that they recognise the independence 
of any nation, that tsarist Russia was based on the oppres¬ 
sion of other nations, and that the Bolsheviks never sup¬ 
ported this policy, do not support it and never will support 
it, and that they will never go to war to oppress other 
nations—when they say that, they are believed. We know 
this not from the Latvian or Polish Bolsheviks, but from 
the bourgeoisie of Poland, Latvia, the Ukraine and so on. 

Here the international significance of the Bolshevik pol¬ 
icy had its effect. It was a test on international and not 
on Russian soil. It was a test by fire and sword, and not 
l)y wtnds. It was a test in the last decisive struggle. The 
imperialists realisted that they had no .soldiers of their own, 
that they could strangle Bolshevism only by mustering in¬ 
ternational forces; but all international forces were beaten. 

What does imperialism mean? It means that a handful 
of rich powers have a stranglehold on the whole world, 
when they know that they have the fifteen hundred mil¬ 
lion people of the world in their hands and have a strangle¬ 
hold on them, and wdicn these fifteen hundred million 
feel what British culture, French culture and American 
civilisation mean. It means freedom to rob without restraint! 
loday three-quarters of Finland has already been 
bought up by American multimillionaires. The officers who 
came from Britain and France to our border states to in¬ 
struct their troops behaved like insolent scions of the Rus¬ 
sian nobility in a defeated country. They all profiteered 
right and left. And the more the Finnish, Polish and Lat¬ 
vian workers starve, the more they are squeezed by a hand¬ 
ful of British, American and French multimillionaires and 
their henchmen. And this is going on all over the w’orld. 

I'he Russian Socialist Republic alone has raised the 
standard of war for real emancipation; and sympathy is 
turning in its favour all over the WH)iid. Through the small 
countries, w'c have w’on the sympathy of all the nations of 
the world, and they represent hundreds of millions of peo¬ 
ple. They arc at present oppressed and downtrodden, they 
arc the most backward part of the population; but the war 
has enlightened them. Huge masses of people were drawn 
into the imperialist w^ar. Britain brought regiments from 



India to lijjht the CTernians. France called millions t)f Afri¬ 
cans to the colours to light the Germans. 'J’hcy were formed 
into shock units and hurled into the m(»st dangerous 
sectors, where they were mown down like grass by ma¬ 
chine-guns. But they learned something. Under the tsar 
the Russian soldiers said. “If die we must, then let it he 
fighting the landowners"—n(»w the Africans say, "If die 
we must, then let it not he to help the French predators 
rob the German capitalist predators, but to emancipate 
ourselves from the capitalists, (ierman and French.” In 
every country of the world, even in India, where three 
hundred million people are oppressed and treated as labour¬ 
ers by the British, minds are awakening and the revolu¬ 
tionary movement is growing from day to day. They all 
look towards one star, tlic star of the Soviet Republic, 
because they know that it made tremendous sacrifices in 
order to fight the imperialists, and that it has withstood the 
most severe trials. 

This was the significance of the second card of the 
Entente to be beaten—victory on an international scale. It 
means that our peace policy is approved by the vast ma¬ 
jority of people all over the world. It means that the num¬ 
ber of our allies in all countries is growing—much more 
slowly than we would like, it is true, but growing never¬ 
theless. 

Piihlishcfl ( 'nllt 1 1( (I U 
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TELEGRAM TO G. K. ORJONIKIDZE 


April 2, 1920 


Orjonikidzc, 

Revolutionary Military (^'ouncil, 

(laucasian Front 

Again urge you to display caution and maximum good 
will towards the Moslems, especially on advancing into 
Daghestan. Do everything to demonstrate, and in the most 
emphatic manner, our sympathy for the Moslems, their 
autonomy, independence, etc. Give me more precise and 
more freijuent information on how things stand. 

Lenin 


First puhlishcil (in abri(l^a‘cl 
fnrin) in 1942 in Lcrtin 
Miscrlhny XXXIV 
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TELEGRAM TO THE SOVIET SOCIALIST 
GOVERNMENT OF AZERBAIJAN 

Baku 

The Council of People's Commissars welcomes the liber ¬ 
ation of the toiling masses of the independent Azerbaijan 
Republic and expresses its firm confidence that, under the 
leadership of its Soviet (lovernment, the independent Repub¬ 
lic of Azerbaijan will, together with the R.S.F.S.R., uphold 
its freedom and independence against imperialism, the 
sworn enemy of the oppressed nations of the Hast. 

Long live the independent So\det Republic of Azerbaijan! 
Long live the workers and peasants of Azerbaijan! 

Long live the alliance of the workers and peasants of 
Azerbaijan and Russia! 

V, Ulyanov (Lenin) 
Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars 

Written xMay 1920 
Published in 

Kommunist (Baku) No. 7, 

May 9, 1920 
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TO THE INDIAN REVOLUTIONARY ASSOCIATION®! 


I am to hear that the piinciplts of self-determina¬ 
tion and the liberation of oppressed nations from exploi¬ 
tation by foreign and native capitalists, proclaimed by the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic, have met with such a 
ready response among progressive Indians, who are waging 
a heroic fight for freedom. The working masses of Russia 
arc following with unflagging attention the awakening of 
the Indian workers and peasants. I’he organisation and 
discipline of the working people and their perseverance and 
solidarity with the working people of the world are an 
earnest of ultimate success. W'e welcome the close alliance 
of Moslem and non-Mo.slem elements. We sincerely want 
to see this alliance extended to all the toilers of the East. 
Only when the Indian. (Chinese, Korean. Japanese, Persian, 
and Turkish workers and peasants join hands and march 
together in the common cause of liberation—only then 
will decisive victory over the exploiters be ensured. Long 
live a free Asia! 


Vrtivfla No. IDS ami 
l:vi'sti(i No. ION. 
May 20, 1020 
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PRELIMINARY DRAFT THESES ON THE NATIONAL 
AND THE COLONIAL QUESTIONS 

FOR THE SECOND CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 

In submitting for discussion by the Second Congress of 
the Communist International the following draft theses on 
the national and the colonial questions I would request all 
comrades, especially those who possess concrete informa¬ 
tion on any of these very complex problems, to let me have 
their opinions, amendments, addenda and concrete remarks 
in the most concise form (no more than /ic»o or three 
pages), particularly on the following points: 

Austrian experience; 

Polish-Jewish and Ukrainian experience: 

Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium; 

Ireland; 

Danish-CTCrman, Italo-French and Italo-Slav relations; 
Balkan experience: 

Eastern peoples: 

The struggle against I^in-Islamisin: 

Relations in the Caueasiis: 

The Bashkir and I’atar Re|nil>lics: 

Kirghizia: 

Furkestan, its experience; 

Negroes in America: 

Colonies: 

China-Korea-Japan. 

A*. Lenin 

June 5, 1920 

1) An abstract or forimil ptrsing of the problem of e<jual- 
ity in general and national equality in particular is in the 
very nature of bourgeois democracy. Under the guise of 
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the equality uf the individual in general, bourgeois dcinoc- 
raey proclaims the formal or legal etjuality of the prop¬ 
erty-owner and the pri>letarian, the ex])loiler and 
the exploited, thereby grossly deceiving the oppressed 
classes. On the jdea that all men are absolutely 
ecpial, the bourgeoisie is transforming the idea of equality, 
which is itself a reflection of relations in commodity pro¬ 
duction, into a weapon in its struggle against the abolition 
of classes. 'I'he real meaning of the demand for equality 
consists in its being a demand for the abolition of 
classes. 

2) In conformity with its fundamental task of combating 
f)oiirgeois democracy and exposing its falseness and hypoc¬ 
risy, the (Communist Party, as the avowed champion of the 
proletarian struggle to overthrow the Ixnirgcois yoke, must 
base its policy, in the national question too, not on abstract 
and formal principles but. first, on a precise appraisal of 
the specific historical situation and. primarily, of economic 
conditions: second, on a clear distinction between the in¬ 
terests of the oj)pressed clas.ses, of working and exploited 
|)eopic, and the general concept of national interests as a 
whole, which implies the interests of the ruling class: third, 
<»n an ecjuallv clear distinction between the oppressed, 
dependent and subject nations and the oppressing, exploit¬ 
ing and Sijvereign nations, in order to counter the bour¬ 
geois-democratic: lies that play down this colonial and 
linancial enslavement of the vast majority of the world’s 
po|nilation by an insignificant minority of the richest and 
advanced capitalist countries, a feature characteristic of 
the era of finance capital and iin|)erialism. 

:>) riie imperialist war f»f 191 1-1S has very clearly re¬ 
vealed to all nations and to the oppressed classes of the 
whole world the falsenc.ss of bourgois-dcmocratic phrases, 
by practically demonstrating that the Treaty of Versailles 
of the cclelirated “Western democracies*’ is an even more 
brutal and foul act of violence against weak nations than 
was the treaty of Brest-Litovsk of the German Junkers and 
the Kaiser. 'l*hc League of Nations and the entire post-war 
policy of the Entente reveal this truth with even greater 
clarity and distinctness. They are everywhere intensifying 
the revolutionary struggle both of the proletariat in the 
advanced countries and of the toiling masses in the colo- 
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nial and dependent countries. They arc hastening the col¬ 
lapse of the petty-bourgeois nationalist illusions that na¬ 
tions can live together in peace and equality under cap¬ 
italism. 

4) From these fundamental premises it follows that the 
Communist InternationaFs entire policy on the national 
and the colonial questions should rest primarily on a closer 
union of the proletarians and the working masses of all 
nations and countries for a joint revolutionary struggle to 
overthrow the landowners and the bourgeoisie. This union 
alone will guarantee victory o\cv capitalism, without which 
the abolition of national t)pprcssion and inequality is im¬ 
possible. 

5) The world political situation has now placed the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat on the order <^f the day. World 
political developments are of necessity concentrated on a 
single focus—the struggle of the world bourgeoisie against 
the Soviet Russian Republic, around which are inevitably 
grouped, on the one hand, the Soviet movements of the 
advanced workers in all countries, and, on the other, all 
the national liberation movements in the colonies and 
among the oppressed nationalities, who are learning from 
bitter experience that their only salvation lies in the Si>viet 
system’s victory over world imperialism. 

(5) Consequently, one cannot at present confine oneself 
to a bare recognition or proclamation of flic need for closer 
union between the working people of the various nations: 
a policy must be pursued that will achieve the closest al¬ 
liance, with Soviet Russia, of all the national and colonial 
liberation movements. The form of this alliance should be 
determined by the degree of development of the commu¬ 
nist movement in the proletariat «d each country, or of the 
bourgeois-democratic liberation movement of the workers 
and peasants in backward countries or among backward 
nationalities. 

7) Federation is a transitional form to the complete 
unity of the working people of different nations. The feasi¬ 
bility of federation has already been demonstrated in 
practice both by the relations between the R.S.F.S.R. and 
other Soviet Republics (the Hungarian, Finnish and Lat¬ 
vian in the past, and the Azerbaijan and Ukrainian at pres- 
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cnt), and by the relations within the R.S.F.S.R. in respect 
of nationalities which formerly enjoyed neither statehood 
nor autonomy (e.g., the Bashkir and Tatar autonomous 
republics in the R.S.F.S.R., founded in 1919 and 1920 re¬ 
spectively). 

8) In this respect, it is the task of the Communist Inter¬ 
national to further develop and also to study and test by 
experience these new federations, which arc arising on the 
basis of the Soviet system and the Soviet movement. In 
recognising that federation is a transitional form to com¬ 
plete unity, it is neces.sary to strive for ever closer federal 
unity, bearing in mind, first, that the Soviet republics, sur¬ 
rounded as they arc by the imperialist powers of the whole 
world—which from the military standpoint are immeasur¬ 
ably stronger—cannot possibly continue to exist without 
the closest alliance; second, that a close economic alliance 
between the Soviet republics is necessary, otherwise the 
productive forces which have been ruined by imperialism 
cannot be restored and the well-being of the working peo¬ 
ple cannot be ensured; third, that there is a tendency 
towards the creation of a single w(»rld economy, regulated 
by the proletariat of all nations as an integral whole 
and according to a common plan. This tendency has 
already revealed itself quite clearly under capitalism and 
is bound to be further developed and consummated under 
socialism. 

9) The (lommunist Internationars national policy in the 
sphere of relations within the state cannot be restricted to 
the bare, formal, purely declaratory and actually non¬ 
committal recognition of the equality of nations to which 
the bourgeois democrats confine themselves—both those 
who frankly admit being such, and those who assume the 
name of socialists (such as the .socialists of the Second In¬ 
ternational). 

In all their propaganda and agitation—both within par¬ 
liament and outside it—the Communist parties must con¬ 
sistently expose that constant violation of the equality of 
nations and of the guaranteed rights of national minorities 
which is to be seen in all capitalist countries, despite their 
“democratic'’ constitutions. It is also necessary, first, con¬ 
stantly to explain that only the Soviet system is capable 
of ensuring genuine equality of nations, by uniting first 
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the proletarians and then the whole mass of the working- 
population in the struggle against the bourgeoisie; ami, 
second, that all (ioinmunist parties should render direct 
aid to the revolutionary movements among the dependent 
and underprivileged nations (for example, Ireland, the 
Ainerican Negroes, etc.) and in the colonics. 

Without the latter condition, which is particularly im¬ 
portant, the struggle against the oppression of dependent 
nations and colonics, as well as recognition of their right 
to secede, arc but a false signboard, as is evidenced by the 
parties of the Second International. 

10) Recognition of internationalism in word, and its 
replacement in deed by petty-bourgeois nationalism and 
pacifism, in all propaganda, agitation and practical work, 
is very common, not only among the parties of the Second 
International, but also among those which have withdrawn 
from it, and often even among parties which now call 
themselves communist. The urgency of the struggle against 
this evil, against the most deep-rooted petty-bourgeois na¬ 
tional prejudices, loon^s ever larger with the mounting 
exigency of the task of converting the dictatorship of the 
proletariat from a national dictati)rship (i.e., existing in a 
single country and incapable of determining world politics) 
into an international one (i.e., a dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat involving at least several advanced countries, and 
capable of exercising a decisive influence upon world 
politics as a whole). Petty-bourgeois nationalism proclaims 
as internationalism the mere recognition of the equality of 
nations, and nothing more. Ouitc apart from the fact that 
this recognition is purely verbal, petty-bourgeois national¬ 
ism pieserves national sclf-intcrcsl intact, whereas pro¬ 
letarian intcMiiationalism demands, first, that the intcre.sls 
of the proletarian .struggle in any one country should be 
subordinated to the interests of that struggle on a world¬ 
wide scale, and, second, that a nation which is achieving 
victory over the bourgeoisie should be able and willing to 
make the greatest national sacrifices for the overthrow of 
international capital. 

Thus, in countries that are already fully capitalist and 
have workers’ parties that really act as the vanguard of 
the proletariat, the struggle against opportunist and petty- 
bourgeois pacifist distortions of the concept and policy of 
internationalism is a primary and cardinal task. 
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1J) With regard to the more backward states and na- 
lions, ill which feudal or patriarchal and })atriarchal-peas- 
ant relations predominate, it is particularly important to 
bear in mind: 

iirst, that all (Communist parties must assist the bour¬ 
geois-democratic liberation movement in these countries, 
and that the duly of rendering the most active assistance 
rests primarily with the workers of the country the back¬ 
ward nation is colonially or iinancially dependent on; 

second, the need for a struggle against the clergy and 
other inlluential reactionary and medieval elements in 
backward countries; 

third, the need to combat Pan-Islamism and similar 
trends, which strive to combine the liberation movement 
against Kuropean and American imperialism with an at¬ 
tempt to strengthen tlie positions of the khans, landowners, 
mullahs, etc.; ’ 

fourth, the need, in backward countries, to give special 
supjxirt to the peasant movement against the landowners, 
against landed ]>roprictorship, and against all inanifesta- 
ti(.»ns or survivals of feudalism, and to strive to lend the 
])easant movement the most revolutionary character by 
establishing the closest possible alliance between the West- 
Muropean communist proletariat and the revolutionary 
peasant moNcrnent in the East, in the colonics, and in the 
backward countries generally. It is particularly necessary 
to exert every effort to apply the basic principles of the 
Soviet system in countries where pre-capitalist relations 
predominate—by setting up “working people's Soviets ', 
etc.: 

fifth, the need for a determined struggle against attempts 
to give a communist colouring to bourgeois-democratic 
liberation trends in the backward countries; the Communist 
International should support bourgeois-democratic national 
movements in colonial and backward countries only on 
condition that, in these countries, the elements of future 
proletarian parties, which will be communist not only in 
name, are brought together and trained to understand their 
special tasks, i.c., those of the struggle against the bour- 


**■ In !hc proof.s l.ciiin inserted a hrarc opposite points 2 and 3 and 
wiole “2 and 3 In be united".—/:V/. 
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geois-dcmocratic movements within their own nations, 
I’lie Clommunist International must enter into a temj>orary 
alliance with bourgeois democracy in the colonial and 
backward countries, but should not merge with it, and 
should under all circumstances uphold the independence 
of the proletarian movement even if it is in its mc»st em¬ 
bryonic form; 

sixth, the need constantly to explain and expose among 
the broadest working masses of all countries, and partic¬ 
ularly of the backward countries, the decei>tion systemat¬ 
ically practised by the imperialist powers, which, under 
the guise of politically independent states, set up states 
that are wholly de|)endent upon them ecomnnically, linan- 
cially and militarily. Under present-day international con¬ 
ditions there is no salvation for dependent and weak na¬ 
tions except in a union of Soviet republics. 

12) rile age-old oppression of colonial and weak nation¬ 
alities by the imperialist powers has not only hllcd the 
working masses of the oppressed countries with animosity 
towards the oppre.s.sor nations, but has also aroused distrust 
in these nations in general, even in their proletariat. I'lie 
despicable betrayal of socialism by tlic majority of the 
official leaders of this proletariat in 1914-19, when ‘‘de¬ 
fence of country'" was used as a social-chauvinist cloak to 
conceal the defence of the “right " of their “own" bour¬ 
geoisie to oppress colonies and fleece financially dependent 
countries, was certain to enhance this perfectly legitimate 
distrust. On the other hand, the more backward the coun¬ 
try, the stronger is the hold of small-sccde agricultural 
production, patviarchalism ami isolation, which inevitably 
lend particular strength and tenacity to the deepest of 
petty-bourgeos prejudices, i.c., to national egoism and 
national narrow-mindedness. I'hese prejudices are bound 
to die out very slowly, for they can disappear only after 
imperialism and capitalism have disappeared in the ad¬ 
vanced countries, and after the entire foundation of the 
backward countries' economic life has radically changed. 
It is therefore the duty of the class-conscious communist 
proletariat of all countries to regard with particular cau¬ 
tion and attention the survivals of national sentiments in 
the countries and among nationalities which have been 
oppressed the longest; it is equally necessary to make cer¬ 
tain concessions with a view to more rapidly overcoming 
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this distrust and these prejudices. Complete victory over 
capitali.sm cannot be won unless the proletariat and, fol¬ 
lowing it, the mass of working people in all countries and 
nations throughout the world voluntarily strive for alliance 
and unity. 


WiitUn liinc-jiily 
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From REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

AND THE FUNDAMENTAL TASKS 

OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

DELIVERED TO THE SECOND 

CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

July 19. 1920 

Comrades, the theses on the iinestions ol tlic liinda- 
mental tasks of the (ioinnumist International have been 
published in all languages and contain nothing that is ma¬ 
terially new (particularly to the Russian comrades). I’hat 
is because, in a considerable measure, they extend several 
of the main features of our revolutionary experience and 
the lessons of our revolutionary movement to a number 
of Western countries, to Western Euroi)e. My report will 
therefore deal at greater length, if in brief outline, with the 
lirst part of my subject, namely, the international situa¬ 
tion. 

Imperialism's economic relations constitute the core of 
the entire international .situati(tn as it now exists. Through¬ 
out the twentieth century, this new. highest and linal stage 
of capitalism has fully taken shape. Of course, \ on all know 
that the enormous dimensions that capital has reached 
are the most characteristic and essential leatuic of imperial¬ 
ism. The place of free competition has been taken by huge 
monopolies. An insignilicant number of capitalists have, in 
.some cases, been able to concentrate in their hands entire 
branches of industry; these have passed into the hands of 
combines, cartels, syndicates and trusts, not infrequently of 
an international nature. Thus, entire branches of industry, 
not only in single countries, but all «)vcr the world, have been 
taken over by monopolists in the field of finance, property 
rights, and partly of production. This has formed the basis 
for the unprecedented domination exercised by an insig¬ 
nificant number of very big banks, financial tycoons, financial 
magnates who have, in fact, transformed even the freest re¬ 
publics into financial monarchies, liefore the war this was 
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publicly recognised by such far from revolutionary writers 
as, lor exaiiijile, Lysis in France. 

I’his domination by a handful of capitalists achieved full 
development when tlie whole world had been partitioned, not 
only in the sense that the various sources of raw materials 
and means of production had been seized by the biggest 
capitalists, but also in the sense that the preliminary partition 
of the colonics had been completed. Some forty years ago, 
the population of the colonies stood at somewhat over 
who were subordinated to six capitalist powers, 
liefore the war of 1914, the population of the colonies was 
estimated at about (JU0,000,000, and if we add countries like 
Persia, Turkey, and China, which were already semi-colonies, 
we shall get, in round iigures, a population of a thousand mil¬ 
lion people oppressed through colonial dependence by the 
richest, most civilised and freest countries. And you know 
that, apart from direct i)olitical and juridical dependence, 
colonial dependence presumes a number of relations of finan¬ 
cial and economic dependence, a number of wars, which were 
not regarded as wars because very often they amounted 
to sheer massacres, when European and American impe¬ 
rialist troops, armed with the most up-to-date weapons of 
destruction, slaughtered the unarmed and defenceless in¬ 
habitants of colonial countries. 

The first imperialist war of 1914-18 was the inevitable 
outcome of this partition of the whole world, of this 
domination by the capitalist monopolies, of this great power 
wielded by an insignificant number of very big banks— 
two. three, four or five in each country. This war was waged 
for the repartitioning of the whole world. It was waged 
in order to decide which of the small groups of the biggest 
states—the IJritish or the German—was to obtain the op¬ 
portunity and the right to rob, strangle and exploit the 
whole world. You know that the war settled this question 
in favour of the British group. And, as a result of this 
war, all capitalist contradictions have become immeasur¬ 
ably more acute. At a single stroke the war relegated about 
250,000,000 of the world's inhabitants to what is equiva¬ 
lent to colonial status, viz., Russia, whose population can 
be taken at about 1:50,000.000, and Austria-Hungary, Ger¬ 
many and Bulgaria, with a total population of not less 
than 120,000,000. That means 250,000,000 people living in 
countries, of which some, like Germany, are among the 
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most advanced, most enlightened, most cultured, and on a 
level witli modern technical progress. By means of the 
Ireaty of Versailles, the war imposed such terms upon 
these countries that advanced peoples have been reduced 
to a state of colonial dependence, poverty, starvation, ruin, 
and loss of rights: this treaty binds them for many genera¬ 
tions, placing them in conditions that no civilised nation 
has ever lived in. riie following is the post-war picture ol 
the world: at least 1,250 million people are at once brought 
under the colonial yoke, exploited l>y a brutal capitalism, 
which once boasted of its love for peace, and had some 
right to do so some lifty years ago, when the world was 
not yet partitioned, the monopolies did not as yet rule, and 
capitalism could still develop in a relatively j>eaceful way, 
without tremendous military conllicts. 

Today, after this ‘ peacefur* period, we see a monstrous 
intensification of oppression, the reversion to a colonial 
and military oppression that is far worse than before. 1 he 
Treaty of Versailles has placed Germany and the other 
defeated countries in a position that makes their economic 
existence physically impossible, deprives them of all rights, 
and humiliates them. 

How many nations are the beneficiaries? To answer 
this question we must recall that the population of the 
United States—the only full bencliciary from the war, a 
country which, from a heavy debtor, has become a gener¬ 
al creditor—is no more than 100,000,000. Ihe population 
of Japan—which gained a great deal by keeping out of 
the European-Aincrican conflict and by seizing the emn- 
mous Asian continent—is 50,000,000. The population of 
Britain, which next to the above-mentioned countries 
gained most, is about 50,000,000. If we add the neutral 
countries with their very small populations, countries 
which were enriched by the war, we shall get, in round 
figures, some 250,000,000 people. 

Thus you get the broad outlines of the picture of the 
world as it appeared after the imperialist war. In the op- 
pres.sed colonics—countries which arc being dismembered, 
such as Persia, Turkey and China, and in countries that 
were defeated and have been relegated to the position of 
colonies—there are 1,250 million inhabitants. Not more 
than 250,000,000 inhabit countries that have retained their 
old positions, but have become economically dependent 
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upon Anifiica, and all of which, during the war, were 
militarily dcpcndcm, once the war involved the whole world 
and did not permit a single state to remain really ncutrjd. 
And, finally, we have not more than 250,0U0,000 inhabi¬ 
tants in countries whose top stratum, the capitalists alone, 
henelitcd from the partition of the world. We thus get a 
total of about 1,750 million comprising the entire popula¬ 
tion <»1 the world. 1 would like to remind you of this picture 
of the world, lor all the basic contradictions of capitalism, 
of imperialism, which arc leading up to revolution, all the 
basic contradictions in the working-class movement that 
have led up to the furious struggle against the Second 
international, facts our chairman has referred to, are zill 
connected with this partitioning of the world’s population. 

Of course, these figures give the economic picture of the 
world only appro.\imately, in broad outline. And, com¬ 
rades, it is natural that, with the population of the world 
divided in this way, exploitation by finance capital, the 
capitalist monopolies, has increased many times over.... 

Comrades, in conclusion 1 shall deal with one other 
aspect of the subject. Our comrade, the chairman, has said 
that our C^ongress merits the title of a World Congress. I 
think he is right, particularly because we have here quite 
a number ol representatives of the revolutionary movement 
in the colonial and backward countries. This is only a small 
lieginning, but the important thing is that a beginning has 
been made. At this Congress we see taking place a union 
between revolutionary proletarians of the capitalist, ad¬ 
vanced countries, and the revolutionary masses of those 
countries where there is no or hardly any proletariat, i.e., 
the oi)picssed masses of colonial. Eastern countries. It is 
on ourselves that the consolidation of unity depends, and 
1 aiii sure we shall achieve it. World imperialism shall fall 
when the revolutionary onslaught of the exploited and op¬ 
pressed workers in each country, overcoming resistance 
from petty-bourgeois elements and the inlluence of the 
small upper crust of labour aristocrats, merges with the 
revolutionary onslaught of hundreds of millions of people 
who have hitherto stood beyond the pale of history, and 
liavc been regarded merely as the object of history. 

riie imperialist war has helped the revolution: from the 
colonies, the backward countries, and the isolation they 
lived in. the bourgeoisie levied soldiers for this imperialist 



war. The British bourgeoisie impressed on the soldiers from 
India that it was the duty of the Indian peasants to defend 
Great Britain against Germany: the iMench bourgeoisie 
impressed on soldiers from the French colonies that it was 
their duty to defend France. They taught Ihem the use of 
arms, a very useful thing, for which we might express our 
deep gratitude to the bourgeoisie—express our gratitude on 
behalf of all the Russian workers and peasants, and par¬ 
ticularly on behalf of all the Russian Red Army. Fhe ini- 
{)erialist war has drawn the dependent peoples into world 
history. And one of the most important tasks now con¬ 
fronting us is to consider how the foundation-stone of the 
organisation of the Soviet movement can be laid in the 
wo//-capitalist countries. Soviets are possible there; they 
will not be workers’ Soviets, but peasants’ Soviets, or So¬ 
viets of working people. 

Much work will have to be done; errors will be inevi¬ 
table: many difficulties will be encountered along tliis road. 
It is the fundamental task of the Second Congress to elab¬ 
orate or indicate the practical principles that will enable 
the work, till now carried on in an unorganised fashion 
among hundreds of millions of people, to be carried on 
in an organised, coherent and systematic fashion. 

Now, a year or a little more after the First Congress of 
the Communist International, we have emerged victors over 
the Second Inlcrnational; it is not only among the workers 
of the civilised countries that the ideas of the Soviets have 
spread; it is not only to them that they have become known 
and intelligible. The workers of all lands are ridiculing the 
wiseacres, not a few of whom call themselves socialists 
and argue in a learned or almost learned manner about 
the Soviet “system”, as the German systematists arc fond of 
calling it, or the Soviet “idea” as the British Guild Social¬ 
ists call it. Not infrequently, these arguments about the 
Soviet “system” or “idea” becloud the workers’ eyes and 
their minds. However, the workers arc brushing this pe¬ 
dantic rubbish a.side and are taking up the weapon pro¬ 
vided by the Soviets. A recognition of the role and signifi¬ 
cance of the Soviets has now also spread to the lands of 
the East. 

The groundwork has been laid for the Soviet movement 
all over the East, all over Asia, among all the colonial 
peoples. 
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The |)n>|>i»sili(m that the exploited must rise up against 
<he exploiters and establish their Soviets is not a very 
complex one. After our experience, after two and a half 
years of the existence of the Soviet Republic in Russia, 
and after the First Congress of the Third International, 
this idea is becoming accessible to hundreds of millions of 
people oppressed by the exploiters all over the world. We 
in Russia are often obliged to compromise, to bide our time, 
since we arc weaker than the international imperialists, 
yet we know that we are defending the interests of this 
mass of a tlioiisand and a quarter million people. For the 
time being, we arc hampered by barriers, prejudices and 
ignorance which are receding into the past with every pass¬ 
ing hour; hut we are more and more becoming represen¬ 
tatives and genuine defenders of this 70 per cent of the 
world's population, this mass of working and exploited 
people. It is with pride that we can say: at the First Con¬ 
gress we were in fact merely propagandists; we were only 
spreading the fundamental ideas among the world’s pro¬ 
letariat; we only issued the call for struggle; we were mere¬ 
ly asking where the people were who were capable of 
taking this path. Today the advanced proletariat is every¬ 
where with us. A proletarian army exists everywhere, 
although sometimes it is poorly organised and needs reor¬ 
ganising. If our comrades in all lands help us now to or¬ 
ganise a united army, no shortcomings will prevent us from 
accomplishing our task. That task is the world proletarian 
revolution, the creation of a world Soviet republic. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE NATIONAL 
AND THE COLONIAL QUESTIONS TO THE SECOND 
CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

July 26, 1920 


Comrades, I shall confine myself to a brief introduction, 
after which Comrade Marinp, who has been secretary to 
our commission, will give you a detailed account of the 
changes we have made in the theses. He will be followed 
by Comrade Roy, who has formulated the supplementary 
theses. Our commission have unanimously adopted both 
the preliminary theses, as amended, and the supplementary 
theses. We have thus reached complete unanimity on all 
major issues. I shall now make a few brief remarks. 

First, what is the cardinal idea iinderlynig our theses? 
It is the distinction between oppressed and oppressor na¬ 
tions, Unlike the Second International and bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy, we emphasise this distinction. In this age of im¬ 
perialism, it is particularly important for the y>rc)lctariat 
and the Communist International to establish the concrete 
economic facts and to proceed from concrete realities, not 
from abstract postulates, in all colonial and national prob¬ 
lems. 

The characteristic feature of imperialism consists in the 
whole world, as we now see, being divided into a large 
number of oppressed nations and an insignificant number 
of oppressor nations, the latter possessing colossal wealth 
and powerful armed forces. I'he vast majority of the 
world’s population, over a thousand million, perhaps even 
I. 2 . 0 O millicm })enf)lc. if we take the total pc»|Hilation of the 
world as J.T.oO rnillicin, in other words, about 70 per cent 
of the world's population, belong to the oppressed nations, 
which arc cither in a state of direct colonial dependence 
or are semi-t olonies, as, for example. Persia, 'Furkev and 
China, or else, concjucred by .some big imperialist powcT. 
Jiave become greatly dependcrit on that |)ower bv virtue 
of f)ea( e treaties. This idea of distinction, of dividing the 
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nations into oppressor and oppressed, runs through the 
theses, not only the first theses published earlier over my 
signature, but also those submitted by Comrade Roy. The 
latter were framed chiefly from the standpoint of the situa- 
lion in India and other big Asian countries oppressed by 
Britain. Herein lies their great importance to us. 

The second basic idea in our theses is that, in the pre¬ 
sent world situation following the imperialist war, reciprocal 
relations between peoples and the world political system as 
a whole are determined by the struggle waged by a small 
group of imperialist nations against the Soviet movement 
and the Soviet states headed by Soviet Russia. Unless we 
bear that in mind, we shall not be able to pose a single 
national or colonial problem correctly, even if it concerns 
a most outlying part of the world. The Communist par- 
lies, in civilised and backward countries alike, can pose 
and solve political problems correctly only if they make 
this postulate their starting-point. 

Third, I should like especially to emphasise the question 
of the l)ourge()is-dcmocratic movement in backward coun¬ 
tries. This is a question that has given rise to certain 
differences. We have discussed whether it would be right 
or wrong, in principle and in theory, to state that the Com¬ 
munist International and the Communist parties must sup¬ 
port the bourgeois-democratic movement in backward 
countries. As a result of our discussion, we have arrived 
at the unanimous decision to speak of the national-revo¬ 
lutionary movement rather than of the “bourgeois-democ¬ 
ratic” movement. It is beyond doubt that any national 
movement can only be a bourgeois-democratic movement, 
since the overwhelming mass of the population in the back¬ 
ward countries consists of peasants who represent bour¬ 
geois-capitalist relationships. It would be utopian to believe 
that proletarian parties in these backward countries, if 
indeed they can emerge in them, can pursue communist 
tactics and a communist policy, without establishing 
definite relations with the peasant movement and without 
giving it effective support. However, the objections have 
been raised that, if wc speak of the bourgeois-democratic 
movement, we shall be obliterating all distinctions between 
the reformist and the revolutionary movements. Yet that 
di.stinclion has been very clearly rcvplcd of late in the 
backward and colonial countries, since the imperialist 
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bourgeoisie is doing everything in its power to implant a 
reformist movement among the oppressed nations too. 
There has been a certain rapinochement between the 
bourgeoisie of the exploiting countries and that of the 
colonics, so that very often—perhaps even in nu»st eases— 
the bourgeoisie of the oppressed countries, while it docs 
support the national movement, is in lull accord with the 
imperialist bourgeoisie, i.e., joins forces with it against all 
revolutionary movements and rcvtdiitionary classes. This 
was irrefutably proved in the commission, and we decided 
that the only correct attitude was to take this distinction 
into account and, in nearly all cases, substitute the term 
“national-revolutionary'’ for the term “bourgeois-democrat¬ 
ic”. The significance of this change is that w^e, as Com¬ 
munists, should and will support bourgeois-liberation move¬ 
ments in the colonies only when they are genuinely 
revolutionary, and when their exponents do not hinder our 
work of educating and organising in a revolutionary spirit 
the peasantry and the masses of the exploited. If these 
conditions do not exist, the Communists in these countries 
must combat the reformist bourgeoisie, to whom the heroes 
of the Second International also belong. Reformist parties 
already exist in the colonial countries, and in some cases 
their spokesmen call themselves Social-Democrats and so¬ 
cialists. The distinction I have referred to has been made 
in all the theses with the result, I think, that our view is 
now formulated much more precisely. 

Next, I would like to make a remark on the subject of 
peasants’ Soviets. The Russian Coinrniinist.s’ practical activ¬ 
ities in the former tsarist colonics, in such backward 
countries as Turkestan, etc., have confronted us with the 
question of how to apply the communi.st tactics and policy 
in pre-capitalist conditions. The preponderance of pre-cap¬ 
italist relationships is still the main determining feature 
in these countries, so that there can be no question of a 
purely proletarian movement in them, 'riicrc is practically 
no industrial proletariat in these countries. Nevertheless, 
we have assumed, we must assume, the role of leader even 
there. Experience has shown us that tremendous difficul¬ 
ties have to be surmounted in these countries. However, 
the practical results of our work have also shown that 
despite these difficulties we arc in a position to inspire in 
the ma.sses an urge for independent political thinking and 



independent political action, even where a proletariat is 
practically non-existent This work has been more difficult 
for us than it will be for comrades in the West-European 
countries, because in Russia the proletariat is engrossed in 
the work of state administration. It will readily be under¬ 
stood that peasants living in conditions of semi-feudal de¬ 
pendence can easily assimilate and give effect to the idea 
of Soviet organisation. It is also clear that the oppressed 
masses, those who are exploited, not only by merchant 
capital but also by the feudalists, and by a state based on 
feudalism, can apply this weapon, this type of organisa¬ 
tion, in their conditions too. The idea of Soviet organisa¬ 
tion is a simple one, and is applicable, not only to prole¬ 
tarian, but also to peasant feudal and scmi-fcudal relations. 
Our experience in this respect is not as yet very consider¬ 
able. However, the debate in the commission, in which 
several representatives from colonial countries participat¬ 
ed, demonstrated ccmvincingly that the Communist Inter- 
national's theses should point out that peasants* Soviets, 
Soviets of the exploited, are a weapon which can be em- 
l)loyed, not <mlv in capitalist countries but also in countries 
with prc-capilaiist relations, and that it is the absolute 
duty of Communist parties and of elements prepared to 
form Communist parties, everywhere to conduct propa¬ 
ganda in favour of peasants' Soviets or of working peo¬ 
ple's Soviets, this to include backward and colonial coun¬ 
tries. Wherever conditions permit, thev should at once make 
attempts to set up Soviets of the working people. 

riiis opens up a very interesting and very important 
lield for our practical work. So far our joint experience 
in this respect has not been extensive, but more and more 
data will gradually accumulate. It is unquestionable that 
the proletariat of the advanced countries can and should 
gi\'e help to the working ma.sscs of the backward countries, 
and that tlic backward countries can emerge from their 
present stage dcvcU»pmcnt when the victorious proletar¬ 
iat of the Soviet Repnblic\s extends a helping hand to these 
masses and is in a pf»silion to give them support. 

riuTC was (|uite a lively debate on this question in the 
cojnmission, not only in connection with the theses 1 
signed, but still more in connection with (annradc Roy's 
theses, which he will defend here, and certain amendments 
to which were iinanimouslv adopted. 



The question was posed as follows: are we to consider 
as correct the assertion that the capitalist stage of eco¬ 
nomic development is inevitable for backward nations now 
on the road to emancipation and among whom a certain 
advance towards progress is to be seen since the war? We 
replied in the negative. If the victorious revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat conducts systematic propaganda among them, and 
the Soviet governments come to their aid with all the 
means at their disposal—in that event it will be mistaken 
to assume that the backward peoples must inevitably go 
through the capitalist stage of development. Not only should 
we create independent contingents of fighters and party 
organisations in the cohmies and the backward countries, 
not only at once launch propaganda for the organisation 
of peasants' Soviets and strive to adapt them to the pre¬ 
capitalist conditions, hut the Communist International 
should advance the proposition, with the appropriate 
theoretical grounding, that with the aid ol the proletariat of 
the advanced countries, backward countries can go over 
to the Soviet system and, through certain stages of devel¬ 
opment, to communism, without having to pass through 
the capitalist stage. 

The necessary means for this cannot be indicated in 
advance. These will be prompted by practical experience. 
It has, however, been definitely established that the idea 
of the Soviets is understood by the mass of the working 
people in even the most remote nations, that the Soviets 
should be adapted to the conditions of a pre-capitalist so¬ 
cial system, and that the (Communist parties should imme¬ 
diately begin work in this direction in all parts of the world. 

I would also like to emphasise the importance of revo¬ 
lutionary work by the Communist parties, not only in their 
own, but also in the colonial countries, and particularly 
among the troops employed by the exploiting nations to 
keep the colonial peoples in .subjection. 

Comrade Oucich of the British Socialist F^arty spoke 
of this in our commission. He said that the rank-and-file 
British worker would consider it treasonable to help the 
enslaved nations in their uprisings again.st British rule. 
True, the jingoist and chauvinist-minded labour aristocrats 
of Britain and America pre.scnt a very great danger to 
socialism, and arc a bulwark of the Second International. 
Here we are confronted with the greatest treachery on the 



part ()1 leaders and workers belonging to this bourgeois 
International. The colonial question has been discussed 
in the Second International as well. The Basle Manifesto 
is quite clear on this point, too. The parties of the Second 
International have pledged themselves to revolutionary ac¬ 
tion, but they have given no sign of genuine revolutionary 
work or of assistance to the exploited and dependent nations 
in their revolt against the oppressor nations. This, I think, 
applies also to most of the parties that have withdrawn from 
the Second International and wish to join the Third Interna¬ 
tional. We must proclaim this publicly for all to hear, and it 
is irrefutable. We shall see if any attempt is made to deny it. 

All these considerations have formed the basis of our 
resolutions, which undoubtedly are too lengthy but will 
nevertheless, 1 am sure, prove of use and will promote the 
development and organisation of genuine revolutionary 
work in connection with the national and the colonial 
(jucstions, And that is our principal task. 


Vi shlik Vforoiro 

l\ o m m u n i s t iclusko 
luinnutshmnUi No. (J, 
Aiiirust. 7. 1920 


Collrctrd Works. 
Vol. 31, pp. 2W V> 



REMARKS ON THE REPORT 
OF A. SULTAN-ZADE CONCERNING 
THE PROSPECTS OF A SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
IN THE EAST"- 

1) Disintegration of the propertied ex|)loiter classes 

2} a large part of the poi)ulatii>n are fteasunts under 
medieval exploitation 

3) mall artisans—in industry 

•1) deduction: adjust both Soviet institutions and the 
C.omniunist Party (its ineinhership, special tasks) to the 
level of the peasant countries of the colonial Ivast. 

This is the crux of the matter. This needs thinking about 
aiul seeking concrete answers. 


Written hetween lulv J1 
;in<] :0. 10:o 
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NOTES FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL 
AND COLONIAL QUESTIONS OF THE SECOND 
CONCRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

The use of vicdivval parhcularism! Too danffcrous; not 
Marxist. 

Modern national movements should be distinguished 
from “movements ’ (so-called movemmh) of a medieval 
nature. 

WriltcFi in I'lrntli Colkcfed Works, 

lalcr ihavv jvily 1920 Vol. 42, p. 

l arsiiniU' dl the MS lil^t 
)>iibliiilu*(l in 192! in the hunk: 

II. Guilin (tux 

inadimir lijibcli Lvniu 

I'in irntn liild srina Wrsnis, 

Ikriin 

First pul)lislu'<I in Russian in 
in the Filth Russian Krlition 



DRAFT DECISION FOR THE POLITIU RE \l' 

OF THE C .C., R.C.P.(B.) ON THE TASKS 
OF THE R.C.P.(li.) IN LOCAUTIES INHABITED 
BY EASTERN PEOPLES 

lIavin^L» ilistusscd ihc reports and coininuniealions made 
at a meeting of the rolitbiiieaii of the Central (.'oiriiiiittee 
with 27 delegates from the Baku Congress of the Peoples 
of the East, on 13.X.l!>2th the Politbureau of the C^.C. has 
decided: 

1. To extend the work of (lie Cioiincil of Nationalities 
under the People's Coiuinissariat for Nationalities; a report 
on this work to be made at the next meeting of tlie tlouncil 
of People’s Commissars, 

2. To institute the strictest investigations int<i abuses 
and acts of \'iolcnce committed by the local Russian pop¬ 
ulation towards the Eastern peoples (especially the Kal¬ 
myks, Curyat-Mongols and so on) and to punisli the of¬ 
fenders. 

3. I'o issue in the name of the supreme Soviet authority 
a iiianifesto cdiilirriiing the principles of the R.S.f'.S.R.'s 
national j)olicy and establishing moie effective control (»ver 
its full applic ation, 

4. To consider it necessai)’ to carry out autononi)’, in 
forms apiiropriatc to (he concrete conditions, lor tliirsc 
Eastern nationalities which do not \et possess autonomous in¬ 
stitutions, first and foremost for the Kalm\ks and IJuryat- 
Mongols. The Commissariat for Nationalities to l>c c harged 
with this task, 

5. On the agrarian question, to consider it necessary to 
restore to the mountaineers of the Northern (iaucasus (he 
lands they were deprived of by the (ircat Russians, at the 
expense of the kulak elements of the Ciossack population, 
and to direct (he (i.P.C. immediately to piepaie apiuc*priatc 
decrees. 



G. Fo (liiiw up iiisirutliuns lor all agents of the C.C. and 
the central Soviet authorities sent from Moscow to regions 
inhahiled hy I’aNlern pec*ples. 'I'he weight of emphasis in 
these instrmtioiis to he made on clarifying the duty ol 
the agents to act only through the local hodic'S consisting 
of representatives of the local working population, and to 
consider their chief task to he. to light against the bour¬ 
geois and i)seudo-c:omiminist groups among the local pop¬ 
ulation while at the same lijne giving support to the 
really communist groups and elements. 


W’l lfli ii ()< tolar l.» t»f 11. 

1 iiti piiMlsiit (i in )'> 
in t!ie iMiniuil 

Volntisi htorii KPSS No. 2 


CttJirctCfl Works, 
Vol. 42, pp. 21S.H) 



From SPEECH DELIVERED 

AT A MEETING OF ACTIVISTS OF THE MOSCOW 
ORGANISATION OF THE R.C.P.(B.) 

Doi*tMHlier 6, 1920 


Wc now stand, nut only as representatives ol the prole¬ 
tarians of all countries but as representatives of the op¬ 
pressed peoples as well. A journal of the Ounnuinist Inter¬ 
national recently a})peared under the title of JSi'arody Vos- 
toku. It carries the following slogan issued by the Coni- 
inunist International for the peoples of the Hast: “Workers 
of all countries and all oppressed peoples, unite!*’ ‘'When 
(lid the Executive (ioininittce give orclcrs for slogans to 
be inoditicd?*’ one of the comrades asked. Indeed, 1 do 
not remember that it ever did. Of course, the modification 
is wrong from the standpoint of the Coinmiinisl Manifesto. 
but then the Communist Manifesto was written under 
entirely different conditions. From the point of view of 
present-day politics, however, the change is correct. Rela¬ 
tions have become tense. All Germany is seething; so is all 
of Asia. You have read how the revolutionary movement 
is developing in India. In China there is a iierce hatred of 
the Japanese, and also of the Americans. In Germany there 
is sucii seething hatred of the Entente as can only be 
understood by those who have seen the hatred of the Ger¬ 
man workers lor their own capitalists. As a result, they 
have made Russia the immediate representative of the 
entire mass of the oppressed population of the earth; the 
events are teaching the peoples to regard Russia as a centre 
of attraction. A Menshevik newspaper in Georgia recently 
wrote: “There are two forces in the world: the hmtente 
and Soviet Russia." What are the Mensheviks? I'hey are 
people who trim their sails to the wind. When wc were 
weak internationally, they cried, “Down with the Bolshc- 
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viks!" When wo boifan to {<r<tw stiungor, 
arc neutral!'’ Now that we have beaten 
they say, "Yes, there are two forces.” 

Newspaper report published 
in Krasuasn (^nretn No. 275, 

Dea-mber';, 1920 

Published in full for the 
(irst time in 1923 in 
N. Lenin (V. Ulyanov), 

U’orh. Vol. XVII 


they cried, "We 
off the enemies, 


Colheted Worki, 
Vol, 31, p. 453 



From REPORT OF THE ALL-RUSSIA C’.E.C. 

AND THE C.P.C. ON FOREIGN AND IK>MEST1C 
POLICY TO THE EKillTH ALL-RUSSIA 
CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 

December 22, 1920 


I jmist al.sii say. coimatlcs. that dmiiiL; lliis \uar nai 
pulitA’ in the l;'.ast has hecn very siu l essliil. \W* tiuisl wel ¬ 
come the foiination and const>lidation i»l tlie Soviet Re¬ 
publics of ISiikhara, Azerbaijan and Armenia, which have 
not only rccn\ ered their complete independence, but ha\ e 
placed the power of go\eminent in the hands ol the work¬ 
ers and peasants. 1 hese republics are proof and corrobora¬ 
tion of the fact that the ideas and })rinciples ot Soviet 
government arc understood and immediately aj[)plicalde, 
not only in the industrially developed counti ies, not only 
in those which have a social l)asi.s like the proletariat, l)ut 
also in those which have the peasantry as their basis. Idle 
idea of peasants* Soviets has triumphed. The peasants' 
power has been assured: they own the land and the means 
of production. The friendly relations between the peasant 
Soviet Republics and the Russian Socialist Republic have 
already been consolidated by the practical results of our 
policy. 

We can also welcome the forthcoming signing of a treaty 
with Persia, friendly relations with wliom aie assured by 
the fact that the fundamental interests of all peoples suf¬ 
fering from the \ (»ke of imperialism (nincidc. 

We must al.so note that friendly relations with Afghan¬ 
istan, and still mure so with Turkey, arc being steadily 
established and strengthened. As for the latter jiowcr, the 
Entente eountrics have done everything they could to ren¬ 
der impossible any more or less normal relations between 
her and the West-Europcan countiies. riiis circumstance, 
coupled with con.solidation of llic Soviets, is steadily 
strengthening the alliance and the friendly relations be¬ 
tween Russia and the oppressed nation.s of tlic 1‘last, despite 
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the h()iirf;et»isic's resistance and intrigues and the continuing 
encirclement ol Russia by bourgeois countries. The chief 
lactor in politics today is the violence being u.scd by the 
iini)erialists against peoples which have not had the good 
fortune to be among the victors; this world policy of iin- 
perialistn is leading to closer relations, alliance and friend- 
shi}) among all the oppressed nations. The success we have 
achieved in this respect in the West as well, in relation to 
more hanopeanised states, goes to show that the present 
principles of our foreign policy are correct and that the 
im]>ruvement in our international position rests on a firm 
basis. We are confident that, by continuing our peace policy 
and by making concessions (and we must do so if we wish 
to avoid war), the basic line of our policy and the funda¬ 
mental interests which stem from the very nature of im¬ 
perialist policy will come into their own and will make it 
more and im»re imperative for the R.S.l'.S.R. to establish 
closer relations with a growing number of neighbouring 
states, despite the intrigues and machinations of the im¬ 
perialists. who, of course, arc always capable of provoking 
a quarrel between us and some other state. Such relations 
are our guarantee that wx shall be able to devote ourselves 
whole-heartedly to economic development and that we shall 
be able, for a longer period, to work calmly, steadfastly and 
conlidently. 


I’liblishcd ill 1021 in the book 
'The Eighth All-Russia Congress 
III Soviets. Verbatim Rctmt 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 31. pp. 490-92 



From SPEECH AT A PLENARY MEETING 
OF THE MOSCOW SOVIET OF WORKERS' 

AND PEASANTS’ DEPUTIES 

February 28, 1921 

Before going on to the domestic situation—a 
subject which, quite naturally, arouses great interest 
and much concern—let me run over the salient in¬ 
ternational developments. To be brief, I shall deal with 
only three. The first is our conference with Turkish dele¬ 
gates which has opened here in Moscow. This is an espe¬ 
cially welcome fact, because there had been many obstacles 
to direct negotiations with the Turkish Government dele¬ 
gation, and now that there is an opportunity of reaching 
an understanding here in Moscow, we feel sure that a firm 
foundation will be laid for closer relations and friendship. 
Of course, this will not be achieved through diplomatic 
machinations (in which, wc are not afraid to admit, our 
adversaries have the edge on us), but through the fact that 
over the past few years both nations have had to endure 
untold suffering at the hands of the imperialist powers. A 
previous speaker referred to the harm of isolation from 
the imperialist countries. But when a wolf attacks a sheep, 
there is hardly any point in advising the sheep to avoid 
isolation from the wolf. {Laughter, applause.) Up to now, 
the Eastern peoples may have been like sheep before the 
imperialist wolf, but Soviet Russia was the first to show 
that, despite her unparalleled military weakness, it is not 
so easy for the wolf to get his claws and teeth into her. 
This example has proved to be catching for many nations, 
regardless of whether or not they sympathise witli the 
“Bolshevik rumour-mongers”. We are a popular topic all 
over the world, and, in relation to Turkey, have even been 
described as malicious rumour-mongers. Of course, wc have 
so far been unable to do anything in this sphere, but the 
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Turkish workers and peasants have demonstrated that the 
resistance on the part of modern nations to plunder is a 
thing that has to be reckoned with: Turkey herself resisted 
plunder by the imperialist governments with such vigour 
that even the strongest of them have had to keep their 
hands off her. That is what makes us regard the current 
negotiations with the Turkish Government as a very great 
achievement. We have no hidden motives. Wc know that 
these negotiations will proceed within a very modest 
framework, but they are important because the workers 
and peasants of all countries are drawing steadily closer 
together, despite all the formidable obstructions. This is 
something we should bear in mind when assessing our pres¬ 
ent difficulties.... 

The third international question is the events in the 
Caucasus. There have been large-scale developments there 
recently, and although we do not yet know the details their 
implication is that we are on the brink of a major war. 
We were, of course, disturbed at the clash between Ar¬ 
menia and Georgia, for these events turned the Armenian- 
Georgian war into an insurrection, with a section of the 
Russian troops taking part. The upshot of all this was that, 
for the time being, the tables have been turned on the Ar¬ 
menian bourgeoisie, which had been scheming against us, 
so that, according to the latest but still unconfirmed reports, 
Soviet power has been established in Tiflis. {Applause.) We 
know that the insurrection began in the neutral zone of 
Armenia, which lies between Georgia and Armenia, and 
which Georgia had occupied with the consent of the En¬ 
tente imperialists. When the Mensheviks, particularly the 
Georgian Mensheviks, speak of the harm of isolation from 
the Western powers, they usually mean the reliance on 
the Entente imperialists, who are stronger than anyone 
else. But some whiteguards tend to forget that the advanced 
capitalists are more deceitful than anyone else, and say to 
themselves: can Armenia, the Armenian peasants, etc., or 
the ravaged Soviet Republic be compared to the united 
imperialist powers of the world? Let us turn to the ad¬ 
vanced capitalists for they are the civilised forces of the 
world. That is how the Georgian Mensheviks seek to justify 
their unseemly defence of the capitalists, and they had 
control of the only railway line, the Armenian peasants’ 
food supply line. 
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No one will have the patience to read all the telegrams, 
statements and protests we exchanged with Georgia on this 
question. If we had had a peace treaty with Georgia, our 
policy would have been to procrastinate as long as possible. 
You must understand, however, that the Armenian peas¬ 
ants did not view the treaty question in that light, and 
things culminated in the terrible insurrection which broke 
out in early February and spread with astonishing rapidity, 
involving not only Armenians, but also Georgians. There 
has been hardly any news from over there, but our as¬ 
sumptions have been borne out by the latest available re¬ 
port. We know perfectly well that the Georgian bourgeoisie 
and the Georgian Mensheviks do not rely for support on 
their working people, but on their capitalists, who arc only 
looking for a pretext to start hostilities. Ui>on the other 
hand, we have had our stake on the working people for 
three years and we shall continue to have it on them to the 
last even in this backward and oppressed country. With 
all our circumspection and all our efforts to strengthen the 
Red Army, we shall ultimately do everything possible to 
put out the ilamcs in the Caucasus. We shall demonstrate 
in the East what we have been able to demonstrate in the 
West: w’hen Soviet power is in, national oppre,ssion is out. 
On this, in the final analysis, depends the outcome of the 
struggle, and because of their superior numbers the work¬ 
ers and peasants will ultimately prove to be stronger than 
the capitalists. 


Pravda No. 46, 
March 2, 1921 
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LETTER TO G. K. ORJONIKIDZE 


March 2, 1921 


Scrs>;>) Orjonikidzc 

Please convey to the Georgian Communists, and in par¬ 
ticular to all meinhers of the Georgian Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee, my warm greetings to Soviet (icorgia. My special 
re(jucst to them is to inform me whether or not we are in 
complete agreement on the following three questions; 

I'irst, immediate arming of the workers and poor peas¬ 
ants and formation of a strong Georgian Red Army. 

Sec(»nd. there is need for a special policy of concessions 
with jcgard to the Georgian intelligentsia and small mer¬ 
chants. It should be realised that it is not only imprudent 
to nationalise them, hut that there is even need for certain 
sacrifices in order to improve their position and enable 
them to continue their small trade. 

'Phird, it is of tremendous importance to devise an ac¬ 
ceptable compromise for a bloc w’ith Jordania or similar 
(Jeorgian Men.shcviks, who before the uprising had not 
been absolutely opposed to the idea of Soviet power in 
Georgia on ccriain terms. 

Please bear in mind that Georgia's domestic and inter¬ 
national po.sitions both require that her Communists should 
avoid any mechanical copying of the Russian pattern. They 
must skilfully work out their own flexible tactics, based 
on bigger concc.ssions to all the petty-bourgeois elements. 

Please reply, 

Lenin 


Pravda Gnizii No. 5, 
Miirch C, 1021 
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TELEGRAM TO THE REVOLUTIONARY MILITARY 
COUNCIL OF THE 11th ARMY 

Copy to R.M.C., Caucasus Front 

Copy to the Revolutionary Committee of Georgia 

Copy to Comrade Orjonikidze 

In view of the fact that units of the 11th Army are on 
the territory of Georgia, you are instructed to establish 
complete contact with the Revolutionary Committee of 
Georgia and to abide strictly by the directives of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Committee, undertaking no measures which 
might affect the interests of the local population, without 
co-ordinating them with the Georgian Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee; to observe particular respect for the sovereign 
bodies of Georgia; to display particidar attention and 
caution in regard to the Georgian population. Issue the 
appropriate directive at once to all army institutions, in¬ 
cluding the Special Department. Hold to account all who 
infringe this directive. Inform us of every case of such 
infringement, or of even the least friction and misunder¬ 
standing with the local population. 

Lenin 

Chairman, Defence Council 


Written March 10, 1921 

Published in Pravda Gruzii 
No. 13. March 17, 1921 
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MESSAGE OF GREETINGS TO THE CONFERENCE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF WOMEN’S 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE PEOPLES OF SOVIET 
REGIONS AND REPUBLICS IN THE EAST 

1 deeply regret that 1 am unable to attend your con¬ 
ference because of the pressure of work. Please accept my 
heartfelt greetings and best wishes of success in your work, 
particularly in preparing for the forthcoming First All-Rus¬ 
sia Non-Party Congress of Women of the East, which, cor¬ 
rectly prepared and conducted, must greatly help the cause 
of awakening the women of the East and uniting them or¬ 
ganisationally. 

Lenin 


Vravda No. 77, 
April 10, 1921 


Collected Works, 
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TO THE C OMRADES COMMUNISTS 
OF AZERBAIJAN, GEOROIA, ARMENIA, DAGHESTAN, 
AND THE MOUNTAINEER REPUBLIC 

I send niy wannest jrrectin^s to the S{)vict Republics of 
the Caucasus, and should like lo exp\css the hope that 
their close alliance will serve as a model of national peace, 
unprecedented under the bouri^coisie and impossible under 
the capitalist system. 

But important as national peace amonj^ the workers and 
peasants of the Caucasian nationalities is, the maintenance 
and development of the Soviet power, as the transition to 
socialism, are even more important. I'iie task is dilficult, 
but fully feasible. The most important thing* for its suc¬ 
cessful fullilment is that the ("ommunists of the Transcau- 
casus .should be fully alive to the sifr^^uhirily of their po¬ 
sition, and of the position of their Republics, as distinct 
from the position and conditions of the R.S.F.S.R.; that 
they should appreciate the need to refrain from copying 
our tactics and thoughtfully vary them in adaptation to the 
differing concrete conditions. 

The Soviet Republic of Russia had no outside ])olitical 
or military assistance. On the cerntrar)*, for years and )'ears 
it fought the Entente military invasions and blockade. 

The Soviet Republics of the Caucasus have had political 
and some military assistance from the R.S.F.S.R. This alone 
has made a vast difference. 

Second, there is now no cause to fear any Entente in¬ 
vasion or military assistance lo the Georgian, Azerbaijan, 
Armenian, Daghestan and mountaineer whiteguards. The 
Entente “burnt their fingers'’ in Russia and that will 
probably compel them lo be more cautious for some 
time. 

Third, the Caucasian Republics have an even more pro¬ 
nounced peasant character than Russia. 
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Fourth, Russia has been, and to a considerable extent 
still is, economically isolated from the advanced capitalist 
(ountrics. The Caucasus is in a position to start trading 
and “living together” with the capitalist West sooner and 
with greater ease. 

'These are not all the differences, but they are sufficient 
to demonstrate the need for different tactics. 

You will need to practise more moderation and caution, 
and show more readiness to make concessions to the petty 
bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and particularly the peasant- 
ly. You must make the swiftest, most intense and all pos¬ 
sible economic use of the capitalist West through a policy 
of concessions and trade. Oil, manganese, coal (Tkvar- 
cheli mines) and copper arc some of your immense miner¬ 
al resources. You have every possibility to develop an ex¬ 
tensive policy of concessions and trade wnth foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

Hiis must be done on a wide scale, with firmness, skill 
and circumspection, and it must be utilised to the utmost 
for improving tlic condition of the workers and peasants, 
and for enlisting the intelligentsia in the work of economic 
<onsiruction. Through trade with Italy, America and other 
countries, you must exert every effort to develop the pro¬ 
ductive forces of your rich land, your water resources and 
irrigation which is especially important as a means of ad¬ 
vancing agriculture and livestock farming. 

What the Republics of the Caucasus can and must do, 
as distinct from the R.S.l’.S.R., is to effect a slower, more 
cautious and more sysieinatic transition to socialism. That 
is what you must understand, and what you must he able 
to carry out, as distinct from our own tactics. 

We fouglit to make the first breach in the wall of world 
capitalism. I'he breach has been made. Wc have main¬ 
tained our positions in a fierce and superhuman war 
against the Whites, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks, who were supported by the Entente countries, 
their blockade and military assistance. 

You, Comrades Communists of the Caucasus, have no 
need to force a breach. You must take advantage of the 
favourable international situation in 1921, and learn to 
build the new with greater caution and more method. In 
1921, Europe and the world arc not what they were in 
1917 and 191S. 
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Do not copy our tactics, but analyse the reasons for their 
peculiar features, the conditions that gave rise to them, 
and their results; go beyond the letter, and apply the spir¬ 
it, the essence and the lessons of the 1917-21 experience. 
You must make trade with the capitalist countries your 
economic foundation right away. The cost should be no 
object even if it means letting them have tens of millions’ 
worth of valuable minerals. 

You must make immediate efforts to improve the con¬ 
dition of the peasants and start on extensive electrification 
and irrigation projects. What you need most is irrigation, 
for more than anything else it will revive the area and re¬ 
generate it, bury the past and make the transition to social¬ 
ism more certain. 

1 hope )'ou will pardon my slipshod st\ lc: 1 have had to 
write the letter at very short notice, so as to send it along 
with (^iomrade Mya.snikov. Once again 1 send my best greet¬ 
ings and wishes to the workers and peasants of the Soviet 
Republics of the Caucasus. 

N. Lenin 

Moscow, April 14, 1921 


Pravda Gruzii No. 5!i, 
May 8, 1921 
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From THESES FOR A REPORT ON THE TACTICS 
OF THE R.C.P. TO THE THIRD CONGRESS 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

1. THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE R.S.F.S.R. 

The international position of the R.S.F.S.R. at present is 
distinguished by a certain equilibrium, which, although 
cxtreiiiely unstable, has nevertheless given rise to a pecu¬ 
liar state of affairs in world politics. 

This peculiarity is the following. On the one hand, the 
international bourgeoisie is filled with furious hatred of, 
and hostility towards, Soviet Russia, and is prepared at any 
moment to fling itself upon her in order to strangle her. 
On the other hand, all attempts at military intervention, 
which have cost the international bourgeoisie hundreds of 
millions of francs, ended in complete failure, in spite of 
the fact that the Soviet power was then weaker than it is 
now and that the Russian landowners and capitalists had 
whole armies on the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. Opposition 
to the war against Soviet Russia has grown considerably 
in all capitalist countries, adding fuel to the revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat and extending to very wide 
sections of the petty-bourgeois democrats. The conflict of 
interests between the various imperialist countries has be¬ 
come acute, and is growing more acute every day. The revo¬ 
lutionary movement among the hundreds of millions of 
oppressed peoples of the East is growing with remarkable 
vigour. The result of all these conditions is that interna¬ 
tional imperialism has proved unable to strangle Soviet 
Russia, although it is far stronger, and has been obliged 
for the time being to grant her recognition, or semi-recog¬ 
nition, and to conclude trade agreements with her. 

The result is a state of equilibrium which, although 
highly unstable and precarious, enables the Socialist Repub¬ 
lic to exist—not for long, of course—within the capitalist 
encirclement. 
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2. THK INTERNATIONAL ALIGNMENT OF CI.ASS FORCES 

This stale of affairs has given rise to the following in¬ 
ternational alignment of class forces. 

The international bourgeoisie, deprived of the opportu¬ 
nity of waging open war against Soviet Russia, is waiting 
and watching for tlie moment when circumstances will 
permit it to resume the war. 

The proletariat in all the advanced capitalist countries 
has already formed its vanguard, the Comnuinist Parties, 
which are growing, making steady ])iogress towards win¬ 
ning the majority of the proletariat in each country, and 
destroying the inlliiencc of the old trade union bureaucrats 
and al the upper stiatiim of the working class of America 
and Europe, which has been corrupted by imperialist j)riv- 
ileges. 

The petty-bourgeois democrats in llic capitalist coun¬ 
tries, whose foremost sections are represented by the Sec¬ 
ond and Two-and-a-IIalf Internalionals/'^-* serve today as 
the mainstay of capitalism, since they retain an influence 
over tlie majority, or a considerable section, of the indus¬ 
trial and commercial workers and office employees who 
arc afraid that if revolution breaks out they will lose the 
relative petty-hourgeois prosperity created by the privi¬ 
leges of imperialism. But the growing economic crisis is 
worsening the condition of broad sections of the people 
everywhere, and this, with the looming inevitability of 
new imperialist wars if capitalism is preserved, is steadily 
weakening this mainstay. 

The masses of the working people in the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, who constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the globe, were roused to 
political life at the turn of the twentieth century, ])artic- 
ularly hy the revolutions in Russia. Turkey, Persia and 
China. The imperialist war of 191-1-IS and the Soviet pow¬ 
er in Russia are completing the ])rocess of converting 
these masses into an active factor in world politics and in 
the revolutionary destjuction of imperialism, although the 
educated philistines of Europe and America, including the 
leaders of the Second and Two-and-a-Ilalf Internationals, 
stubbornly refuse to see this. British India is at the head 
of these countries, and there revolution is maturing in pro¬ 
portion, on the one hand, to the growth of the industrial 
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and railway proletariat, and. on tlic other, to the increase 
in the brutal lerroiisiu of the British, who with evei' great¬ 
er frecjiiency resoil to massacres (Amritsar),'"''' public 
Hoggings, etc. 

iu [[\2\. CuUrvlcd Wnrks^ 

.IS .1 SLpai iitc pamplik I Vol. M, |>p. 1 

l)y tin; Press (IcparUiu iil 
i)i tiu- (Ittminiinisi 
lnt('mati(»nal, Moscdvv 



From REPORT ON THE TACTICS 

OF THE R.C.P. TO THE THIRD CONGRESS 

OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

July a, 1921 


Much inllamniablc material has accumulated in capital¬ 
ist countries, as well as in those countries which up to now 
have been regarded merely as the objects and not as the 
subjects of history, i.e., the colonies and semi-colonics. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that insurrections, great battles 
and revolutions may break out there sooner or later, and 
very suddenly too.... 

Here I would also like to emphasise the significance of 
the 77wvenie7it m the colonies. In this respect we see in all 
the old parties, in all the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
labour parties affiliated to the Second and the Two-and-a- 
Half Internationals, survivals of the old senlimenlal views: 
they insist on their profound sympathy for oppressed co¬ 
lonial and semi-colonial peoples. The movement in the co¬ 
lonial countries is still regarded as an insignificant national 
and totally peaceful movement. But this is not so. It has 
undergone great change since the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century: millions and hundreds of millions, in fact 
the overwhelming majority of the population of the globe, 
are now coming forward as independent, active and revo¬ 
lutionary factors. It is perfectly clear that in the impending 
decisive battles in the world revolution, the movement of 
the majority of the population of the globe, initially di¬ 
rected towards national liberation, will turn against capi¬ 
talism and imperialism and will, perhaps, play a much 
more revolutionary part than we expect. It is important to 
emphasise the fact that, for the first time in our Interna¬ 
tional, we have taken up the question of preparing for this 
struggle. Of course, there are many more difficulties in this 
enormous sphere than in any other, but at all events the 
movement is advancing. And in spite of the fact that the 
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masses of toilers—the peasants in the colonial countries— 
are still backward, they will play a very important revolu¬ 
tionary part in the coming phases of the world revolution. 


Newspaper report piihlislied Collected Works, 

July 9, 1921 Vol. .S2. pp. 47S.79, 

in Pravda No. 144 481-S2 

I’ublished in full 
July 14, 1921 
in Biillrten Irctycgo 
konfrressa KommunistUhesko^o 
Inter not swnula 



TO G. I. SAFAROV 


August 7 


Comrade Safarov, 

Thank you very much for the pamphlet'^’ and other ma¬ 
terial. 

We are sending Joffe to make an atlcpt to combine 
your line and Tomsky’s, 

That vnisl be done. 

Unquestionably grain and meat to Moscow, first and 
foremost. 

For this purpose, both the “New Economic Policy" in 
general and a number of concessions and bonuses to the 
merchants. 

At the same time, systematic and maximum concern for 
the Moslem poor, for their organisation and education. 

Such a policy can and must be worked out and fixed 
(in a number of the most fnecise directives). 

It must be a model for the whole East. 

Best greetings. 

Yours, 

Lenin 

P. S. After the line has been worked out, you, too, will 
probably be granted leave. 

Written August 7, 1921 Collected Works, 

Sent to Tashkent Vol. 35, p. 518 

First published (in abridged 
form) in the Fourth (Russian) 

F.dition of the Collected 
Works, Vol. 35 



LETTER TO BHUPENDRA NATH DATTA 


Dear comrade Datta, 

I have read your thesis. We sliould not discuss iibout the 
social classes. 1 think we should abide by my thesis on 
colonial question.^^* Gather statistical facts about Peasant 
Leagues if they exist in India. 

Yours... 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 

Written in Knglish on Aupist 20, 

1921 

First published in the l)Ook: 
liliupendra Nath Datta, 

Diairrtics of Land-Economics of 
India, (lalcutta, p. III. 


Collected Works, 
/ith Russ, ccl., 
Vol. .'>3, p. U2 



TALK WITH A DELEGATION 

OF THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

November 5, 1921 


First question of the Moni^olian delegation: "(lomrade Lenin what do 
you think about the establishment of a People's Revolutionary Farty 
in our country and what is most important for us’;*" 


Comrade Lenin outlined to our delegation our country's 
international situation and pointed out that owing to the 
M.P.R.’s geographical position the imperialist powers, in 
case of war. would try to seize our country and use it as 
a jumping-olf ground lor military operations against anoth¬ 
er country. Therefore, Lenin said, the only right way 
for every working person in your country was to light for 
state and economic independence in alliance with the 
workers and peasants of Soviet Russia. This light could 
not be carried on isolatcdly, therefore the establishment of 
a party of Mongolian arats was a pledge of succe.ss in their 
struggle. 

The Mongolian delegation's second question: “Will the national libe¬ 
ration struggle be victorious?” 


Comrade Lenin’s answer: 

■‘I have been in the revolutionary movement myself for 
thirty years and I know by experience how difficult it is 
for any people to liberate themselves from their external 
and internal enslavers. Although Mongolia is a cattle-breed¬ 
ing country and the bulk of her population are nomad 
herdsmen, she has achieved great progress in her revohi- 
tion, and most important of all, has made good these suc¬ 
cesses by creating a People’s Revolutionary Party of her 
own, whose aim is to become a mass party uncluttered by 
alien elements.” 
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I Ik- Mongolian delegation's third (|iicstion; “Ought not the People’s 
Kevoiiitionary Party he transformed into a Communist Party?” 

tlcimradc Lenin's reply: 

“I should not reeoniinend it, because one party cannot 
be 'transfoirned' into another.” (Comrade Lenin explained 
the essence of a (lomniunist Party as a party of the prole¬ 
tariat, and said: “The revolutionaries will have to put in a 
good deal of work in developing state, economic and cul¬ 
tural activities before the herdsman elements become a 
proletarian mass, which may eventually help to ‘transform’ 
the People's Revolutionary Party into a Communist Party. 
A mere change of signboards is harmful and dangerous.” 

Comrade Lenin elaborated on the idea that it was pos¬ 
sible and necessary for the M.P.R. to follow a non-capital¬ 
ist path of development, the main condition for which was 
hard work on the part of the People's Revolutionary Par¬ 
ty and the (iovernment, so that this work and the increased 
inlluence of the Party and the authorities would result in 
a growth of the number of co-operatives, in the introduc¬ 
tion of new forms of economic activity and national cul¬ 
ture, and would rally the arats behind the Party and the 
Government in the interests of the country’s economic 
and cultural development. It was only from the islets of 
the new economic way of life created by the efforts of the 
Party and the Government that the new non-capitalist eco¬ 
nomic system of arat Mongolia would take shape. 

Tiist published in 1934 Collected ZVorks, 

in the b()i)k 'I he .\inth Cortf^ress Vol. 42, pp. 360-61 

of the Mim^olinn People s 
Revolutlnnary Party 
(September '2S-()etaher 3. 19,34), 

I/Ian-Bat or. Modern Mongolia 
Publishing House 



LETTER TO THE EASTERN PEOPLES’ PROPAGANDA 
AND ACTION COUNCIL^^ 


Dear Comrades, 

My very best wishes for your publication. To my j?reat 
rejfret ill-health prevents me from contributing an article. 
I hope that, thanks to your newspaper, the foremost rep¬ 
resentatives of the Eastern toilers will be drawn into polit¬ 
ical activity more quickly and on a wider scale. The des¬ 
tiny of the whole of Western civilisation depends to an 
enormous degree on the working masses of the East being 
drawn into plitical life. 

With best wishes and greetings, 

Lenw. 

Chairman, Council of 
People’s Commissars of 
the R.S.E.S.R. 

Colic fled Works, 
.■itli Russ, cd.. 

Vol. 44, p. 2S2 


Dictated over the telephone 
not earlier than Dcceinhcr 17, 
1921 

First published in Pravda 
No. 112, April 22, 19.57 



From the Article 

ON THE SIGNIFICANCE 

OF MIUTANT MATERIAUSM 

In ucklition tu the alliance with consistent materialists 
who do not belong to the Communist Party, of no less and 
perhaps even of more importance for the work which 
militant materialism should perform is an alliance with 
those modern natural scientists who incline towards mate¬ 
rialism and are nut afraid to defend and preach it as against 
the modish philosophical wanderings into idealism and 
scepticism which are prevalent in so-called educated 
society. 

The article by A. Timiryazev on Einstein’s theory of 
relativity published in Pod Znamcnem Marksizma No. 1-2 
permits us to hope that the journal will succeed in effecting 
this .second alliance too. Greater attention should be paid 
to it. It should be remembered that the sharp upheaval 
which modern natural science is undergoing very often 
gives rise to reactionary philosophical schools and minor 
schools, trends and minor trends. Unless, therefore, the 
problems raised by the recent revolution in natural science 
are followed, and unless natural scientists are enlisted in 
the work of a philosophical journal, militant materialism 
can be neither militant nor materialism. Timiryazev was 
obliged to observe in the first issue of the journal that the 
theory of Einstein, who, according to Timiryazev, is him¬ 
self not making any active attack on the foundations of 
materialism, has already been seized upon by a vast number 
of bourgeois intellectuals of all countries; it .should be noted 
that this applies not only to Einstein, but to a number, if 
not to the majority, of the great reformers of natural 
science since the end of the nineteenth century. 

For our attitude towards this phenomenon to be a politi¬ 
cally conscious one, it must be realised that no natural 



science and no inaterialisin can hold its own in the striif;{>:le 
ai^ainst the onslaiig;ht of boLiri*:eois ideas and the restoration 
of the bourgeois world outlook unless it stands on solid 
philosophical ground. In order to hold his own in this 
struggle and carry it to a victorious finish, the natural 
scientist must be a modern materialist, a conscious adherent 
of the materialism represented by Marx, i.e., he must be 
a dialectical materialist. In order to attain this aim, the 
contributors to Pod Znamencm Markshma must arrange 
for the systematic study of Hegelian dialectics from a 
materialist standpoint, i.e., the dialectics which Marx ap|)licd 
practically in his Calniid and in his historical and political 
works, and applied so successfully that now every day of 
the awakening to life and struggle of new classes in the 
East (japan, India, and China)—i.e., the hundreds of 
millions of human beings who form the greater part of the 
world population and whose historical passivity and histor¬ 
ical torpor have hitherto conditioned the stagnation and 
decay of many advanced European ct>untries—every day 
of the awakening to life of new peoples and new classes 
serves as a fre.sh confirmation of Marxism. 

March 12, 1922 


Pnd Znamcnem Markshma 
N(». March l‘JJ2 

Si^^ned: .V. Lc/ii/i 


Cfdli’ctcd lUorks, 
Vol. pp. 232-33 



ON THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF /'/M 


It i.s ten years since Pruvdu, the legal—legal even under 
tsunst law—Bolshevik daily paper, was founded. This 
decade was preceded by, approximately, another decade: 
nine years (ltK).'5-12) since the emergence of Bolshevism, or 
thirteen years (1900-12), if we count from the founding in 
1000 of tiie “Bolshevik-oriented ’ old Iskra.^ 

The tenth anniversary of a Bolshevik daily published in 
Russia.... Only ten years have elapsed! But measured in 
terms of our struggle and movement they are equal to a 
hundred years. For the pace of social development in the 
past live years has been positively staggering if we apply 
the old yardstick of European philistines like the heroes of 
the Second and Two-and-a-Half Internationals. These civil¬ 
ised ])hilistines are accii-stomed to regard as “natural” a 
situation in which hundreds of millions of people (over 
a thousand million, to be exact) in the colonies and in semi- 
flependent and poor countries tolerate the treatment meted 
out to Indians or Chinese, tolerate incredible exploitation, 
and outright depredation, and hunger, and violence, and 
humiliation, all in order that “civilised” men might “freely”, 
“democratically”, according to “parliamentary procedure”, 
decide whether the booty should be divided up peacefully, 
or whether ten million or so must be done to death in this 
division of the imperialist booty, yesterday between Ger¬ 
many and Britain, tomorrow between Japan and the U.S.A. 
(with I'rance and Britain participating in one form or 
another). 

The basic reason for this tremendous acceleration of 
w(trld development is that new hundreds of millions of 
people have been drawn into it. The old bourgeois and im- 
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perialist Europe, which was accustotned to look upon itself 
as the centre of the universe, rotted and burst like a putrid 
ulcer in the first imperialist holocaust. No matter how the 
Spenglers and all the enlightened philistines, who are cap¬ 
able of admiring (or even studying) Spengler, may lament 
it, this decline of the old Europe is but an episode in the 
history of the downfall of the world bourgeoisie, oversati¬ 
ated by imperialist rapine and the oppression of the majority 
of the world’s population. 

That majority has now awakened and has begun a move¬ 
ment which even the “mightiest ’ powers cannot stem. They 
stand no chance. For the present “victors’’ in the first 
imperialist slaughter have not the strength to defeat small— 
tiny, 1 might say—Ireland, nor can they emerge victorious 
from the confusion in currency and finance issues that 
reigns in their ow^n midst. Meanwhile, India and China arc 
seething. They represent over 700 million people, and 
together with the neighbouring Asian countries, that arc in 
all w’ays similar to them, over half of the world’s in¬ 
habitants. Inexorably and with mounting momentum they 
are approaching their 1905, with the essential and im¬ 
portant difference that in 1905 the revolution in Russia 
could still proceed (at any rate at the beginning) in isola¬ 
tion, that is, without other countries being immediately 
drawn in. But the revolutions that arc maturing in India 
and China are being drawn into—have already been drawn 
into—the rev^olutionary struggle, the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, the world revolution. 

The tenth anniversary of Pravda, the legal Bolshevik 
daily, is a clearly defined marker of this great acceleration 
of the greatest world revolution. In 190()-()7, it seemed that 
the tsarist government had completely crushed the revolu¬ 
tion. A few years later the Bolshevik Party was able —in 
a different form, by a different method —to penetrate into 
the very citadel of the enemy and daily, “legally”, proceed 
with its work of undermining the accursed tsarist and land- 
owner autocracy from within. A few more years passed, and 
the proletarian revolution, organised by Bolshevism, 
triumphed. 

Some ten or so revolutionaries shared in the founding of 
the old Iskra in 1900, and only about forty attended the 
birth of Bolshevism at the illegal congresses in Brussels and 
London in 1903. 
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In 1912-13, when the legal Bolshevik Pravda came into 
l)cing it had the support of hundreds of thousands of 
workers, who by their modest contributions^-' were able to 
overcome both the oppression of tsarism and the competi¬ 
tion of the Mensheviks, those petty-bourgeois traitors to 
socialism. 

In November 1917, nine million electors out of a total of 
thirty-six million voted for the Bolsheviks in the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly. But if we take the actual strug¬ 
gle, and not merely the elections, at the close of October 
and in November 1917, the Bolsheviks had the support of 
the majority of the proletariat and class-conscious peasant¬ 
ry, as represented by the majority of the delegates at the 
Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets, and by the majority 
of the most active and politically conscious section of the 
working people, namely, the twelve-million-strong army of 
that day. 

These few Hgures illustrating the “acceleration"’ of the 
world revolutionary movement in the past twenty years 
give a very small and very incomplete picture. They afford 
only a very approximate idea of the history of no more 
than lot) million people, whereas in these twenty years the 
revolution has developed into an invincible force in 
countries with a total population of over a thousand million 
(the whole of Asia, not to forget South Africa, which 
recently reminded the world of its claim to human and not 
slavish existence, and by methods which were not altogether 
“parliamentary”).-'^' 

Some infant Spenglcrs—I apologise for the expression— 
may conclude (every variety of nonsense can be expected 
from the “clever ’ leaders of the Second and Two-and-a- 
Half Internationals) that this estimate of the revolutionary 
forces fails to take into account the European and American 
proletariat. These “clever” leaders always argue as if the 
fact that birth comes nine months after conception neces¬ 
sarily means that the exact hour and minute of birth can 
be defined beforehand, also the position of the infant during 
delivery, the condition of the mother and the exact degree 
of pain and danger both will suffer. Very “clever”! These 
gentry cannot for the life of them understand that from the 
point of view of the development of the international rev¬ 
olution the transition from Chartism to Henderson’s 
servility to the bourgeoisie, or the transition from Varlin to 
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Rcnaudel, lioin Wilhelm Licbknecht and Bebcl to Siidckiim, 
Scheidemann and Noskc, can only be likened to an auto¬ 
mobile passing from a smooth highway stretching for 
hundreds of miles to a dirty stinking puddle of a few yards 
in length on that highway. 

Men arc the makers of history. But the Clhartists, the 
\'arlins and the hiebknechts applied their minds and hearts 
to it. The leaders of the Second and Two-and-a-Half Inter¬ 
nationals apply other parts of the anatomy: they fertilise the 
ground for the appearance of new (lhartists, new Varlins 
and new Liebknechts. 

At this most difficnU moment it would be most harmful 
for revolutionaries to indulge in self-deception. Though 
Bolshevism has become an international force, though in 
all the civilised and advanced countries new tlhartists, new 
Varlins, new Liebknechts have been born, and are growling 
up as legal (just as legal as our Pravda was under the tsar 
ten years ago) Communist Parties, nonetheless, for the time 
being, the international bourgeoisie still remains incom¬ 
parably stronger than its class enemy. This bourgeoisie, 
which has done everything in its power to hamper the birth 
of proletarian power in Russia and to multiply tenfold the 
dangers and suffering attending its birth, is still in a posi¬ 
tion to condemn millions and tens of millions to torment 
and death through its whiteguard and imperialist wars, etc. 
That is something w'e must not forget. And we must skil¬ 
fully adapt our tactics to this specific situation. The bour¬ 
geoisie is still able freely to torment, torture and kill. But 
it cannot halt the inevitable and—from the standpoint of 
world history—not far distant triumph of the revolutionary 
proletariat. 

May 2, 1922 


Pravda No. 9S, 
May 5, 1922 
Signed: .V. Lenbi 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 33, pp. 349-52 



From INTERVIEW GIVEN TO MICHAEL FARBMAN, 
oitsKiiVEit AND MAxrni:sri:it ar audiax 
CORRESPONDENT 

1. Qitrstin/t. 'riic anti-Russian press rlcsrrilics Mcrriol's*** reception 
ill Moscow and tlie J'ranco-Russian negotiations as a definite change in 
Soviet Russia's I'ureign policy. 

Is that true? Is it true that Russia regards Uritisli ]>olicy in the 
Middle Kast as a challenge and is ready to conclude an agreement with 
rrance directed against Britain? 


1 consider it absolutely incorrect to describe 
1 lerriot’s reception in Moscow and the Franco-Russian 
negotiations as a change, even a slight one, in Soviet Rus¬ 
sia's policy in general, or as being anti-British in particular. 
We certainly value very highly both Herriot's reception in 
Moscow anci the step taken towards a rapprochement with 
France or towards negotiations with her, which have now 
become possible, probable and, I should like to believe, 
essential. Any rapprochement with France is something we 
very much desire, especially in view of the fact that Russia's 
commercial interests imperatively demand closer relations 
with this strong continental power. But we are convinced 
that this rapprochement does not in the least imply that 
some change must necessarily take place in our policy 
towards Britain. We believe fully friendly relations with 
both powers to be quite possible, and that is our aim. We 
believe that the development of commercial relations will 
inevitably go a very long way towards achieving this aim. 
We believe that the interests of Britain and France, rightly 
understood, will likewise operate in that direction. We 
believe that the mutual interests of both Britain and France, 
insofar as they have points of contact with Russia, do not 
under any circumstances contain elements of inevitable 
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hostility between Britain and France. On the contrary, we 
even think that peaceful and friendly relations between 
these powers and Russia are a guarantee (I am almost pre¬ 
pared to say—the strongest guarantee) that peace and friend¬ 
ship between Britain and France will last a hmg time, and 
that all possible, and under present circumstances probable, 
differences between France and Britain will most speedily 
and truly find a happy solution. 

2. Question. Is not the virtual termination of the Cireco-'liirkish 
War, a war supported by Britain, an opportune moment for the con¬ 
clusion of an Anglo-Russian agreement/ 


Answer. Of course, the termination of the Greco-Turkish 
War, which had Britain's support, is a factor that, to a 
certain extent, improves the chances of an Anglo-Russian 
agreement being concluded. Wc looked for such an agree¬ 
ment even before that war ended and shall now continue 
to seek it with the utmost energy. True, some of the prob¬ 
lems connected with the termination of that war are objects 
of our disagreement with Britain. But, first of all, the peace 
which has followed the Greco-Turkish W^ar is in our 
opinion such an advantage to international politics as a 
whole that we hope for an improvement in the general 
conditions under which they are conducted, thanks to the 
Greco-Turkish peace. Secondly, wc do not consider the 
differences between Britain and ourselves to be in any way 
insurmountable. On the contrary, we expect that, with the 
Middle East problem entering various stages, the near future 
will show us to what extent we are right in hoping that 
the end of the Greco-Turkish War will also be the end of 
the conflicts and differences which placed that war in the 
forefront of international politics. We are doing everything 
in our power to make the end of that war also the end of 
all friction and disagreement with Britain, and wc hope 
that the interests of the British Government will rise on 
this occasion, too, above any promptings and the frequently 
insincere utterances of the anti-Russian press. 


3. Question. Do you consider Russia's participation in the eastern 
(piestion**^ a matter of prestige alone, or do you proceed exclusively 
from Russia’s real interests? Does the Russian Government agree to 
the French proposal to permit Russia's participation in only that part 
of the Conference that will decide the question of the Straits? 
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Answer, I consider Russia's participation in the settle¬ 
ment of the Middle East question to have nothing to do 
with prestige. I hope that our international politics as a 
whole over a period of five years have shown completely 
that we are quite indifferent to questions of prestige and 
that we are incapable of putting forward any demand 
whatsoever or of worsening the real chances of peace be¬ 
tween states solely on account of prestige. 1 am confident 
that in no other country are the masses so indifferent to 
prestige and even so prepared to treat the question of pres¬ 
tige as such with happy ridicule. We are of the opinion that 
modern diplomacy will rapidly come to regard questions 
of prestige precisely in this way. 

Our Middle East policy is a matter of Russia’s most real, 
immediate and vital interest and of the interest of a number 
of states federated with her. If all these states did not 
succeed in getting their demand to ])articipate in the Middle 
East Conference satisfied, there would remain a huge mass 
of elements of hostility, conflict and discontent; their non¬ 
participation would involve such difficulties in purely com¬ 
mercial affairs between Eastern Europe 6n the one hand, 
and all other states on the other, that either there would 
remain no grounds whatever for peaceful coexistence or that 
such existence would be extraordinarily difficult. 

The Russian Government, therefore, is not satisfied with 
the proposal from Paris to allow Russia to .participate only 
in that part of the Conference which will settle the problem 
of the Straits. We are of the opinion that such a limitation 
would inevitably lead to a number of very practical, 
immediate inconveniences, in particular economic incon¬ 
veniences, from which France and Britain would them¬ 
selves suffer, most probably in the near future. 

4. Question, What is the Russian programme for the solution of the 
Straits problem? 

Answer. Our Straits programme (still only approximate, 
of course) contains, among other things, the following: 

f irst, the satisfaction of Turkey's national aspirations. 
We consider this essential, and not only in the interests of 
national independence. Our five years’ experience in set¬ 
tling the national question in a country that contains a 
tremendous number of nationalities such as could hardly 
be found in any other country, gives us the full conviction 
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that under such circumstances the only correct attitude to 
the interests of nations is to meet those interests in full and 
provide conditions that exclude any possibility of conilicts 
on that score. Our experience has left us with the linn 
conviction that only exclusive attention to the interests of 
various nations can remove grounds for conilicts, can 
remove mutual mistrust, cart remove the fear of any in¬ 
trigues and create that confidence, especially on the part of 
workers and peasants speaking different languages, without 
which there absolutely cannot be peaceful relations be¬ 
tween peoples or anything like a successful development of 
everything that is of value in present-day civilisation. 

Secondly, our programme includes the closing of the 
Straits to all warships in times of peace and of war. This 
is in the direct commercial interests of all powers, not only 
of those whose territory is in the immediate vicinity of the 
Straits, but of all others, too. It must be remembered that 
all over the world there has been an inordinate amount of 
pacifist talk, an unusual number of pacifist phrases and 
assurances, and even vows against war and against peace,"' 
although there is usually little preparedness on the part of 
the majority of states, especially on the part of the modern 
civilised states, to take any realistic steps, even the most 
simple, to ensure peace. On this, and on similar questions, 
we should like to see a minimum of general assurances, 
solemn promises and grandiloquent formulas, and the 
greatest possible number of the simplest and most obvious 
decisions and measures that would certainly lead to peace, 
if not to the complete elimination of the war danger. 

Thirdly, our programme on the Straits includes complete 
freedom of commerce by sea. After what I have .said above 
1 do not think it at all necessary to explain this point or 
make it more concrete. 


Pravda No. 254, 
November 10, 1922 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 3.S, pp. 3S3-.S(i 


" This refers to the Peace Freaty of Versailles.— Ed. 



THE QUESTION OF NATIONALITIES OR 
“AUTONOMISATION” 

1 suppose 1 have been very remiss with respect to the 
workers of Russia for not having intervened energetically 
and decisively enough in the notorious question of auto- 
nomisation,'^’* which, it appears, is officially called the ques¬ 
tion of the union of Soviet socialist republics. 

When this question arose last summer, I was ill; and 
then in autumn I relied too much on my recovery and on 
the October and December plenary meetings giving me an 
opportunity of intervening in this question. However, I did 
not manage to attend the October Plenary Meeting (when 
this question came up) or the one in December, and so 
the question passed me by almost completely. 

I have only had time for a talk with Comrade Dzerzhin¬ 
sky, who came from the Caucasus and told me how this 
matter stood in Georgia. 1 have also managed to exchange 
a few words with Comrade Zinoviev and expre.ss my 
apprehensions on this matter. From what 1 was told by 
(k)mrade Dzerzhinsky, who was at the head of the com¬ 
mission sent by the C.C. to “investigate" the Georgian in¬ 
cident, I could only draw the greatest apprehensions. If 
matters had come to such a pass that Orjonikidze could go 
to the extreme of applying physical violence, as Comrade 
Dzerzhinsky informed me, we can imagine what a mess 
we have got ourselves into. Obviously the whole business 
of “autonomisation" was radically wrong and badly timed. 

It is said that a united apparatus was needed. Where did 
that assurance come from? Did it not come from that same 
Russian apparatus which, as I pointed out in one of the 
preceding sections of my diary, we took over from tsarism 
and slightly anointed with Soviet oil? 
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There is no doubt that that measure should have been 
delayed somewhat until we could say that we vouched for 
our apparatus as our own. But now, we must, in all con¬ 
science, admit the contrary; the apparatus we call ours is, 
in fact, still quite alien to us; it is a bourgeois and tsarist 
hotch-potch and there has been no possibility of getting 
rid of it in the course of the past five years without the help 
of other countries and because we have been "‘busy” most 
of the time with military engagements and the fight against 
famine. 

It is quite natural that in such circumstances the “free¬ 
dom to secede from the union” by which we justify our¬ 
selves will be a mere scrap of paper, unable to defend the 
non-Russians from the onslaught of that really Russian man, 
the Great-Russian chauvinist, in substance a rascal and a 
tyrant, such as the typical Russian bureaucrat is. There is 
no doubt that the infinitesimal percentage of Soviet and 
sovietised workers will drown in that tide of chauvinistic 
Great-Russian riffraff like a fly in milk. 

it is said in defence of this measure that the People's 
Commissariats directly concerned with national psychology 
and national education were set up as separate bodies. But 
there the question arises: can these People's Commissariats 
be made quite independent? and secondly: were we careful 
enough to take measures to provide the non-Russians with 
a real safeguard against the truly Russian bully? 1 do not 
think we took such measures although we could and should 
have done so. 

I think that Stalin’s haste and his infatuation with pure 
administration, together with his spite against the notorious 
“nationalist-socialism”, played a fatal role here. In politics 
spite generally plays the basest of roles. 

I also fear that Comrade Dzerzhinsky, who went to the 
Caucasus to investigate the “crime” of those “nationalist- 
socialists”, distinguished himself there by his truly Russian 
frame of mind (it is common knowledge that people of other 
nationalities who have become Russified overdo this Russian 
frame of mind) and that the impartiality of his whole com¬ 
mission was typified well enough by Orjonikidze’s 
“manhandling”. I think that no provocation or even insult 
can justify such Russian manhandling and that Comrade 
Dzerzhinsky was inexcusably guilty in adopting a light¬ 
hearted attitude towards it. 
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For all the citizens in the Caucasus Orjonikidze was the 
authority. Orjonikidze had no right to display that irritabil¬ 
ity to which he and Dzerzhinsky referred. On the contrary, 
Orjoniki(ize should have behaved with a restraint which 
cannot be demanded of any ordinary citizen, still less of a 
man accused of a “political” crime. And, to tell the truth, 
those nationalist-socialists were citizens who were accused 
of a political crime, and the terms of the accusation were 
such that it could not be described otherwise. 

Here we have an important question of principle: how is 
internationalism to be understood?'*’ 

Lenin 

Dccfnibcr ;J0. n)22 
’J'akui down by M. 


Cidiitinuation of the notes. 
Dctcinbcr SI, 1922 


In my writings on the national question 1 have already 
said that an abstract presentation of the question of nation¬ 
alism in general is of no use at all. A distinction must 
necessarily be made between the nationalism of an oppressor 
nation and that of an oppressed nation, the nationalism of 
a big nation and that of a small nation. 

In respect of the second kind of nationalism we, nationals 
of a big nation, have nearly always been guilty, in historic 
practice, of an infinite number of cases of violence; fur¬ 
thermore, we commit violence and insult an infinite number 
of times without noticing it. It is sufficient to recall my 
Volga reminiscences of how non-Russians are treated; how 
the Foies are not called by any other name than Polya- 
chishka, how the Tatar is nicknamed Prince, how the 
Ukrainians arc always Khokhols and the Oeorgians and 
other (Caucasian nationals always Kapkasians. 

That is why internationalism on the part of oppressors 

''' After this the following phrase was crossed out in the shorthand 
text: “It seems to me that our comrades have not studied this important 
(jiiestion of principle sufficiently.”— Ed. 



or “great” nations, as they are called (though they are great 
only in their violence, only great as bullies), must consist 
not only in the observance of the formal equality of nations 
but even in an inequality of the oppressor nation, the great 
nation, that must make up for the inequality which obtains 
in actual practice. Anybody who does not understand this 
has not grasped the real proletarian attitude to the national 
question, he is still essentially petty bourgeois in his point 
of view and is, therefore, sure to descend to the bourgeois 
point of view. 

What is important for the proletarian? For the proletar¬ 
ian it is not only important, it is absolutely essential that 
he should be assured that the non-Russians place the 
greatest possible trust in the proletarian class struggle. What 
is needed to ensure this? Not merely formal equality. In 
one way or another, by one's attitude or by concessions, it 
is necessary to compensate the non-Russians for the lack 
of trust, for the suspicion and the insults to which the 
government of the "dominant'’ nation subjected them in the 
past. 

I think it is unnecessary to explain this to Bolsheviks, to 
Communists, in greater detail. And I think that in the 
present instance, as far as the Georgian nation is concerned, 
we have a typical case in which a genuinely proletarian 
attitude makes profound caution, thoughtfulness and a 
readiness to compromise a matter of necessity for us. The 
Georgian who is neglectful of this aspect of the question, 
or who carelessly llings about accusations of “nationalist- 
socialism” (whereas he himself is a real and true “national¬ 
ist-socialist”, and even a vulgar Great-Russian bully), 
violates, in substance, the interests of proletarian class 
solidarity, for nothing holds up the development and 
strengthening of proletarian class solidarity so much as 
national injustice; “offended” nationals are not sensitive to 
anything so much as to the feeling of equality and the 
violation of this equality, if only through negligence or 
jest—to the violation of that equality by their proletarian 
comrades. That is why in this case it is better to overdo 
rather than underdo the concessions and leniency towards 
the national minorities. That is why, in this case, the 
fundamental interest of proletarian solidarity, and con¬ 
sequently of the proletarian class struggle, requires that we 
never adopt a formal attitude to the national question, but 



always take into account the specific attitude of the pro¬ 
letarian of the oppressed (or small) nation towards the op¬ 
pressor (or great) nation. 

Letiin 


'I'aki ii <In\vn hy M. V. 
nccciiihcr JM, 1922 


(aintinuatinn of the notes. 
Dei einhcr .0. 1922 


What practical measures must be taken in the present 
situation/ 

Firsily, we must maintain and strengthen the union of 
socialist republics. Of this there can be no doubt. This 
measure is necessary for us and it is necessary for the 
world communist proletariat in its struggle against the 
world bourgeoisie and its defence against bourgeois in¬ 
trigues. 

Secondly^ the union of socialist republics must be retained 
for its diplomatic apparatus. By the way, this apparatus 
is an exceptional component of our state apparatus. We 
have not allowed a single influential person from the old 
tsarist apparatus into it. All sections with any authority are 
composed of Communists. That is why it has already won 
for itself (this may be said boldly) the name of a reliable 
communist apparatus purged to an incomparably greater 
extent of the old tsarist, bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
elements than that which we have had to make do with in 
other People’s Commissariats. 

Thirdly, exemplary punishment must be inflicted on 
Comrade Orjonikidze (I say this all the more regretfully 
as I am one of his personal friends and have worked with 
him abroad) and the investigation of all the material which 
Dzerzhinsky’s commission has collected must be completed 
or started over again to correct the enormous mass of 
wrongs and biased judgements which it doubtlessly con¬ 
tains. The political responsibility for all this truly Great- 
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Russian nationalist campaign must, of course, be laid on 
Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. 

fourthly, the strictest rules must be introduced on the 
use of the national language in the non-Russian republics 
of our union, and these rules must be checked with special 
care. There is no doubt that our apparatus being wliat it 
is, there is bound to be, on the pretext of unity in the rail¬ 
way service, unity in the fiscal service and so on, a mass 
of truly Russian abuses. Special ingenuity is necessary for 
the struggle against these abuses, not to mention special 
sincerity on the part of those who undertake this struggle. 
A detailed code will be required, and only the nationals 
living in the republic in question can draw it up at all 
successfully. And then we cannot be sure in advance that 
as a result of this work we shall not take a step backward 
at our next Congress of Soviets, i.e.. retain the union of 
Soviet socialist republics only for military and diplomatic 
affairs, and in all other respects restore full independence to 
the individual People's Commissariats. 

It must be borne in mind that the decentralisation of 
the People's Commissariats and the lack of co-ordination in 
their w'ork as far as Moscow and other centres arc concerned 
can be compensated sufficiently by Party authority, if it is 
exercised with sufficient prudence and impartiality; the 
harm that can result to our .state from a lack of unification 
between the national apparatuses and the Russian apparatus 
is infinitely less than that which will be done not only to 
us, but to the whole International, and to the hundreds of 
millions of the peoples of Asia, which is destined to follow 
us on to the stage of history in the near future. It would 
be unpardonable opportunism if, on the eve of the debut 
of the East, just as it is awakening, we undermined our 
prestige with its peoples, even if only by the slightest crudity 
or injustice towards our own non-Russian nationalities. The 
need to rally against the imperialists of the West, who are 
defending the capitalist world, is one thing. There can be 
no doubt about that and it would be superfluous for me to 
speak about my unconditional approval of it. It is another 
thing when wc ourselves lapse, even if only in trifles, into 
imperialist attitudes towards oppressed nationalities, thus 
undermining all our principled sincerity, all our principled 
defence of the struggle against imperialism. But the morrow 
of world history will be a day when the awakening peoples 
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oppressed by imperialism are finally aroused and the deci¬ 
sive long and hard struggle for their liberation begins. 

Lenin 

December 31, 1922 
Taken down by M. V. 

First published in 1956 Collected Works, 

in the journal Kommunist No. 9 Vol. 36, pp. 605-11 



From the Article BETTER FEWER, 

BUT BETTER 

The system of international relationships which has now 
taken shape is one in which a European state, Germany, 
is enslaved by the victor countries. Furthermore, owinp to 
their victory, a number of states, the oldest states in the 
West, are in a position to make some insignificant con¬ 
cessions to their oppressed classes—concessions which, 
insignificant though they arc, nevertheless retard the rev¬ 
olutionary movement in those countries and create some 
semblance of “class truce". 

At the same time, as a result of the last imperialist war, 
a number of countries of the East, India, China, etc., have 
been completely jolted out of the rut. Their development 
has definitely shifted to general European capitalist lines. 
The general European ferment has begun to affect them, 
and it is now clear to the whole world that they have been 
drawn into a process of development that must lead to a 
crisis in the whole of world capitalism. 

Thus, at the present time wx are confronted with the 
question—shall we be able to hold on with our small and 
very small peasant production, and in our present state of 
ruin, until the West-European capitalist countries consum¬ 
mate their development towards socialism? But they are 
consummating it not as we formerly expected. They are not 
consummating it through the gradual “maturing” of social¬ 
ism, but through the exploitation of some countries by 
others, through the exploitation of the first of the countries 
vanquished in the imperialist war combined with the ex¬ 
ploitation of the whole of the East. On the other hand, 
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precisely as a result of the first imperialist war, the East 
has been definitely drawn into the revolutionary movement, 
has been definitely drawn into the general maelstrom of the 
world revolutionary movement. 

What tactics does this situation prescribe for our country? 
Obviously the following. We must display extreme caution 
so as tf) preserve our workers’ government and to retain our 
small and very small peasantry under its leadership and 
authority. We have the advantage that the whole world 
is now passing to a movement that must give rise to a world 
socialist revolution. Rut wc are labouring under the 
disadvantage that the imperialists have succeeded in splitting 
the world into two camps; and this split is made more com¬ 
plicated by the fact that it is extremely difficult for 
Germany, which is really a land of advanced, cultured, 
capitalist development, to rise to her feet. All the capitalist 
powers of what is called the West are pecking at her and 
preventing her from rising. On the other hand, the entire 
East, with its hundreds of millions of exploited working 
people, reduced to the last degree of human suffering, has 
been forced into a position where its physical and material 
strength cannot possibly be compared with the physical, 
material and military strength of any of the much smaller 
West-Europcan states. 

(]an we save ourselves from the impending conflict with 
these imperialist countries? May wc hope that the internal 
antagonisms and conflicts between the thriving imperialist 
countries of the West and the thriving imperialist countries 
of the East will give us a second respite as they did the first 
time, when the campaign of the West-European counter¬ 
revolution in support of the Russian counter-revolution broke 
down owing to the antagonisms in the camp of the counter¬ 
revolutionaries of the West and the East, in the camp of the 
Eastern and Western exploiters, in the camp of Japan and 
the U.S.A.? 

I think the reply to this question should be that the issue 
depends upon too many factors, and that the outcome of 
the struggle as a whole can be forecast only because in the 
long run capitalism itself is educating and training 
the vast majority of the population of the globe for the 
struggle. 

In the last analysis, the outcome of the struggle will be 
determined by the fact that Russia, India, China, etc., ac- 
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count for the overwhelming majority of the population of 
the globe. And during the past few years it is this majority 
that has been drawn into the struggle for emancipation with 
extraordinary rapidity, so that in this respect there cannot 
be the slightest doubt what the final outcome of the world 
struggle will be. In this sense, the complete victory of 
socialism is fully and absolutelv assured. 

But what interests us is not the inevitability of this com¬ 
plete victory of socialism, but the tactics which we, the 
Russian Communist Party, we. the Russian Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, should pursue to prevent the West-European counter¬ 
revolutionary states from crushing us. To ensure our 
existence until the next military condict between the 
counter-revolutionary imperialist West and the revolution¬ 
ary and nationalist East, between the most civilised 
countries of the world and the Orientally backward countries 
which, however, comprise the majority, this majority must 
become civilised. We, too, lack enough civilisation to enable 
us to pass straight on to socialism, although we do have 
the political requisites for it. We should adopt the 
following tactics, or pursue the following policy, to save 
ourselves. 

We must strive to build up a state in which the workers 
retain the leadership of the peasants, in which they retain 
the confidence of the peasants, and by exercising the great¬ 
est economy remove every trace of extravagance from our 
social relations. 

We must reduce our state apparatus to the utmost degree 
of economy. We must banish from it all traces of extra¬ 
vagance, of which so much has been left over from tsarist 
Russia, from its bureaucratic capitalist state machine. 

Will not this be a reign of peasant limitations? 

No. If we see to it that the working class retains its 
leadership over the peasantry, we shall be able, by exercis¬ 
ing the greatest possible thrift in the economic life of our 
state, to use every saving we make to develop our large- 
scale machine industry, to develop electrification, the 
hydraulic extraction of peat, to complete the Volkhov Power 
Project, etc. 

In this, and in this alone, lies our hope. Only when we 
have done this shall we, speaking figuratively, be able to 
change horses, to change from the peasant, muzhik horse 
of poverty, from the horse of an economy designed for a 
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ruined peasant country, to the horse which the proletariat 
is seeking and must seek—the horse of large-scale machine 
industry, of electrification, of the Volkhov Power Station,*'’^ 
etc. 

March 2, 1923 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 33, pp. 498-501 

Sijfiicd: N. Lenin 


Pravda No. 49, 
March 4, 1923 



NOTES 

* The ZUtir in China —reference is to the brutal suppression in 1900 
by Ciermaiiy, Russia, Britain, the U.S.A.. Japan. France, Italy 
and Austria-Hiin.i^ary of the popular anti-imperialist I Ho Tuan 
iiu)vement, known also as the Boxer Uprising. 

The uprising was the people’s answ’cr to the partition and spolia¬ 
tion of their country by the pow'crs following the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-9,), when the iniperialists .seized a number of Chinese 
areas, compelled the Chinese Ciovcrninent to lease important sea¬ 
ports for a period of 99 years, and divided the country into zones 
of innuencc. Mancliuria thus became a Russian zone, the ten central 
and southern provinces came under the sway »)f Britain, Shantung 
became a German zone of inlluence, etc. Imperialist depredation led 
to unsupportablc taxes, impoverishment of the peasants and artisans 
and general economic dislocation. The chief demand of the move¬ 
ment, therefore, was expulsion of foicigners. 

In June 1900, large I Ho Tuan detachments entered Peking and 
forced the imperial government to declare war on the powers. The 
latter sent an army of 60.000 against the insurgents and the uprising 
was suppressed with the utmost brutality. Whole towns wxrc razed 
to the ground, priceless monuments destroyed and much of the 
country’s wealth plundered. 

In September 1901, the Peking Government was forced to sign 
a protocol providing for a huge indemnity, the stationing of foreign 
troops in China, a forcign-controlled legation quarter in Peking, 
etc. The protocol virtually made China a semi-colony. The tsarist 
government took advantage of these events to occupy Manchuria. 

p. 2.8 

2 This refers to the uprising of the Indian people against the British 
rule in lS.57-.')9. The Sepais (Indian mercenaries in the British colo¬ 
nial army), the peasants of the northern and central provinces of 
India and the urban population all took part in the uprising. Their 
aim was the expulsion of the British and India’s independence. The 
insurgents took over Delhi, Lacknau and other cities and held out 
valiantly against the British troops that poured into the country. 
In the spring of 1859 the British finally put down the uprising with 
the help of the local feudal princes. I'he colonialists suppres,sed the 
uprising with unprecedented brutality. 

Two years later a terrible famine gripped Hindustan: close to 
one million people died of .starvation. In 1865 and 1866 the prov- 
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inces of Madras and Orissa fell vcctim to famine, the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar in 1873-74. Over 2.5 million persons died of 
hunger from 1.S7G to IS78, when funiinc struck both the north and 
the south ol the country simultaneously. These famines, which were 
a regular occurrence during the British rule in India, were the result 
of colonial oppression of the country, of brutal exploitation, of the 
ruin and penury of the Indian masses. p. 24 

1 he Siultgart (Seventh) Congress of the Second International met 
on August IS-24, 1907. It was attended by some 9t)0 delegates rep¬ 
resenting socialist parties and labour organisations of 25 nations. 
It discussed: 1) the colonial question; 2) relations between political 
parties and trade unions; 3) immigration and emigration; 4) the 
franchise ior women, and 5) militarism and international conflicts. 

7’hc Congress became the scene of a struggle between the revo¬ 
lutionary wing of the international .socialist movement represented 
by the Russian Bolsheviks led by Lenin, the German Left Social- 
Democrats led by Rosa Luxemburg and others, against the oppor¬ 
tunistic wing (V^ollmar, Bernstein, Van Kol and others). I'he oppor¬ 
tunists were defeated and the Congre.ss adopted resolutions in which 
the principal tasks of the socialist parties were formulated in a 
.spirit ol revolutionary Marxism. p. 29 

Reference is to the Stuttgart Congress commission that framed the 
resolution on the colonial question. p. 29 

Reference is to the 1905 December armed uprising which took place 
in Moscow and in a number of other towns of Ru.s.sia. That was the 
peak of the first Russian revolution ol 1995-1)7. p. 32 

rhe revoluti<»n in Persia broke out at the close of 19 Uj, with dem¬ 
onstrations ill ’rdieran, Tabriz and other towns against the des¬ 
potic regime of the Shah, who had reduced the people to utter des¬ 
titution and was helping the imperialist powers convert the country 
into a semi-colony. In August IflOfi the Shah was compelled to grant 
a constitution, and the Majlis (Parliament) was convened in October. 

The revolutionary struggle involved ever wider sections of the 
population. The first Social-Democratic organisations were estab¬ 
lished in "J'abriz and Resht, and a ma.ss labour movement began to 
take shape. Strikes broke out in the foreign concessions of northern 
Persia, and elected democratic bodies were set up which organised 
volunteer detachments to tight the counter-revolution. A peasant 
movement developed in several areas in 19t)7; the peasants relu.sed to 
pay taxes and demanded division of the big feudal estates and 
seized them. 

In August 1907, the tsarist government, having strangled the 
revolution in Russia, concluded an agreement with the British Gov- 
erniiierit dividing Persia into Russian and British zones of influence. 
In June 1998. the commander cd the Russian (\»ssaek brigade sta¬ 
tioned in Teheran, (a)loncl Lyakhov, eompaeted with the Shah and 
engineered a eounter-rcvolutionaiy coup d'etat. I'he building of the 
Majlis was bombarded with artillery. The Majlis was di.s.snlvcd and 
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some of the deputies executed; Lyakhov was appointed military 
governor of Teheran. 

But the popular struggle continued. Revolutionary detachments 
captured Tabriz and Reslit, and in July 1909, entered Telicran, over¬ 
powered i.yakhov's Cossacks and deposed Shah Mohammed Ali. 
However, power pa.ssed into the hands of the big bourgeoisie and 
laiullords, who were eager to crush the revolution. 

Towards the end of 1911, the tsarist government occupied Azer¬ 
baijan, Cilan and Khorasan, and the British landed in southern Per¬ 
sia. The popular movement was savagely suppressed, all the gains 
of the revolution wiped out and the rule of the Shah and the feudals 
re establislied. p. 

’ 77/r Black JJundrcfls were monarchist gangs organised by the tsarist 
police to fight the revolutionary movement. They assassinated revo¬ 
lutionaries, attacked progressive intellectuals and perpetrated Jewish 
progroins. p. S2, 

** Reference is to the Turkish revolution of 1908-09 led by the Young 
Turks, i.e., members of the Unity and Progress Party founded in 
1S94 by a group of progressive intellectuals representing the interests 
of the merchant class. 

In July 190>, troops commanded by Young I'urk officers niuli- 
nied and were supported by the townsfolk and peasants. Fearing the 
spread of the revolution, Sultan Abdul-Hamid II agreed to restore 
the Constitution of 1876, which he had himself abrogated in 187N 
when Parliament had been dissolved. A new parliament was con¬ 
vened at the end of 1908. 

The development of the revolution in Turkey jeopardized the 
plans of the imperialist powers in the Near and Middle Past. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in August and September 1908, Germany, Russia, France. 
Britain, Austria-Hungary and Italy discussed ways and means of 
suppressing the revolution and further steps to partition Turkey. The 
outcome ol these talks was the atme.xation ol Bo.snia and lltr/eg«» 
vina by Austria-Hungary in October 1908 (both provinces had been 
under tcm})orary Austrian occupation since 1878), Bulgaria definitely 
seceded from 1 urkey and Prince Ferdinand ol Geiinany wa.s pro 
claimed King of Bulgaria. 

In April 1909, the Sultan attempted a counter-revolutionary 
putsch in Constantinople, but after two days of street fighting the 
Young Turks deposed Abdul-Hamid II and proclaimed Turkey a 
constitutiv)nal monarchy. 

The new Young 'Furk Government sought agreement with the 
reactionary feudal and clerical element and with the imperialist 
powers, 'i'urkey remained a semi-colony. 

Lenin pointed out that the Turkish revolutiem of 1908-09 was not 
a people’s revolution, inasmuch as the “mass of the people, the enor¬ 
mous majority, did not come out actively, independently, with their 
own economic and political demands” and played no noticeable part 
in the revolution. p. .‘■'•.'1 


■' 'Fhe allusion is lo Abdul-Hamid 11. p. 3.1 
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Cadl'ts —Constitutional-Democratic Party, founded in 1905. Repre¬ 
sented the Russian liberal bourgeoisie and called for a constitutional 
monarchy. 

During the first Russian revolution of 1905-07, Cadets called 
themselves the party of “Popular Freedom” though they betrayed 
the people and secretly negotiated with the tsarist government on 
ways and means of suppressing the revolution. The Cadets were one 
oi the Duma “opposition” parties, but supported the tsarist govern¬ 
ment on all major domestic and foreign issues, and were anxious to 
share power with it. 

During the First World War, Milyukov and the other Cadet 
leaders were the chief exponents of Russian imperialism. After the 
February 1917 revolution, they joined the bourgeois Provisional 
Government, fought the workers* and peasants* revolutionary move¬ 
ment, defended the landlords and tried to force Russia to continue 
the imperialist war. Following the October Socialist Revolution, the 
Cadets joined the counter-revolutionary forces in the armed struggle 
against .Soviet Russia. p. 34 

Plehvc —tsarist Minister of the Interior and Chief of Gendarmes in 
1902-04; organised brutal reprisals against revolutionaries. p. 34 

7he Russo-Japanese war (1904-05)—an imperialist war for hege¬ 
mony in the Pacific, colonial aggrandizement in the Far East and 
the division of China. Russia suiicred defeat, and in September 1905 
signed a peace treaty at Portsmouth (U.S.A,), ceding to Japan Port 
Arthur and Dalny (Dairen), the southern half of the Island of Sa¬ 
khalin and the southern section of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The Russo-Japanese War strikingly demonstrated the decay of 
tsardom, the corruption and incompetence of the tsarist camarilla 
and generaks. Russiu*s defeat aggravated the political crisis and 
aeceleraied the outbreak of the revolution. p. 35 

Uliumanitc —a socialist daily paper founded in 1904 by Jean Jaures, 
French Socialist Party leader; during the First World War was con¬ 
trolled by the Party's Right wing and pursued a social-chauvinist 
policy. After the split of the Socialist Party at the Tours Congress 
(December 1920) and the foundation of the French Communist Party, 
it became its central organ. p- 35 

*'• This refers to General Cavaignac, who brutally suppressed the rebel¬ 
lion of the Paris workers in June 1M4S, and General Cialilfet, who 
was re.sponsiblc for the atrocities against the Paris Communards in 
May 1S71. p. 30 

Reference is to the Paris Commune of 1871. The Empire of 
Napoleon Ill was shattered by France’s defeat in the war with Prus¬ 
sia in 1S70. France became a republic. A bourgeois government of 
“national defence” was set up, its principal object being to suppress 
tlic revolutionary movement of the Paris workers. It hastened to 
conclude a disgraceful peace with Prussia and proceeded to disarm 
the National Guard, composed chiefly of Paris workers. The latter 
rose in revolt on March 18, 1871, and took power into their own 
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hands. It was the first attempt in history to establish proletarian 
dictatorship. 

Several days later the Paris Commune was elected by a general 
vote oi the population. It demolished the old government machine 
of the bourgeoisie, introduced popular election of all officials ami 
judges, separated the church from the state, and the school from 
the church, turned over industries abandoned by their owners to the 
workers' associations, decreed a minimum wage for all workers, and 
introduced a number ol other measures in the interests of the work¬ 
ers and the urban petty bourgeoisie. 

The Commune, however, made the mistake of being insufficiently 
resolute in its actions. Instead of immediately taking the offensive 
against Versailles, where the counter-revolutionary government of 
'I'hiers was building up an army to attack Paris, the Commune hesi¬ 
tated. “But for all these mistakes,” l.enin wrote, “the Commune was 
the greatest example of the greatest proletarian movement of the 
19th century.” 

Thiers's troops entered Paris on May 21. 1N71. For eight days 
the workers of the French capital, their wives and children, fought 
with supreme heroism. But the Commune was crushed, and the bour¬ 
geoisie launched on a veritable blood-bath against the workers: some 
.SO,000, including many women and children, were brutally done to 
death; approximately 4.5,000 were arrested, and thousands more 
executed or sentenced to penal .servitude. p. :17 

This refers to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria’s secession from the Ottoman lilmpirc in Oc¬ 
tober 190S. See Note S. p. .‘lO 

Ihc First Russian revolution {190.5-07)—a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. It began on Bloody Sunday (January 22, 1905) when 
tsarist troops fired on a peaceful demonstration of St. Petersburg 
workers, their wives and children, w'ho had marched to the Winter 
Palace to submit a petition to the I'sar setting out their grievances. 
Thousands were killed and wounded. 

Russia was swept by a wave of demonstrations, strikes and armed 
insurrections. The workers—the driving force of the revolution— 
fought to overthrow the autocracy and establish a democratic re¬ 
public, abolish the big landed estates, and win an eight-hour work¬ 
ing day. I'he first Soviet of Workers’ Deputies was organised in 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk in the .summer of 1905, and soon Soviets began 
to appear in other industrial centres. The peasants joined the revo¬ 
lution, demanding division of the big estates. The revolution spread 
to the armed forces: in June 190.5, a mutiny broke out on the Black- 
Sea Fleet cruiser Potemkin. 

A general political strike was called in October, bringing all in¬ 
dustry and railway transport to a standstill. The strike was evidence 
of the immense power of the working class and on October 17, the 
'I’sur was compelled to issue a manifesto promising a constitution 
and freedom of speech, assembly, press, etc. 7'he promise was never 
fulfilled. 

An armed uprising broke out in Moscow in December. For nine 
days the workers, led by the Bolsheviks, fought valiantly against im¬ 
mense odds. Only the arrival of reinforcements from St. l\*tersburg 
enabled the tsarist government to put down the uprising. 
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In iyO(), over one million workers were involved in strike actions, 
and in the first six months peasant uprisings were registered in more 
than half of the rural areas. 

Punitive expeditions were sent to industrial areas and centres of 
the peasant movement; thousands w'ere killed. 

Though the first Ku.ssian revolution suffered defeat, its historic: 
signilieanee is immense. For the people of Russia it was, in Lenin's 
words, a “dress rehearsar’ without wliieh the victory of the work¬ 
ing class in October 1917 would have been impossible. It exerted a 
strong iniluence on the development of the revolutionary movement 
in Persia, Turkey, China, India and oilur Asian countries. p. 

'Ihe Berlin '1 raaty, providing for partial division of the Ottoman 
Kmpire, was concluded in June-July 1(S7S, at a conference of Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Britain, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, France and Italy. 

'The conference cancelled the Peace t reaty of San Stefano, which 
Russia had concluded with Turkey after the latter's defeat in the 
war of 1S77-7.S. Under the new treaty, Russia acquired Batum, Kars 
and Ardahan, Britain the Island of Cyprus, and Austria-Hungary 
was allowed "tcjiiporary’' occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It. 
also formalised the independence of Serbia, Montenegro) and Ru¬ 
mania, and divided Bulgaria into two parts: northern Bulgaria, which 
became a princi))ality under Turkish vassalage, and southern Bul¬ 
garia, which became the autonomous Turkish t>rovinee of Eastern 
Rumelia. p. 42 

Reference is to the tsarist government’s claim to the Straits and 
Constantinople, a claim that clashed with British and German im¬ 
perialist interests in the Near East. Seizure of the Straits and Con¬ 
stantinople was the principal objective of the Russian capitalists in 
the First World War. p. 42 

J hr Stair Davia —the legislative a.s.sembly ol tsarist Russia, estab¬ 
lished as a result of the 199.7 revolution. It had no effective power 
and was elected by a complicated system of franchise which denied 
the vote to the vast majority of workers and peasants and the non- 
Russian nationalities. 

'Ihr First Duma (April-July 19tRi) and the Second Duma (Feb- 
ruary-Junc 1907) were dissolved by the tsarist government. The 
Ihird Duma (1907-12) and the Fourth Duma (1912-17) were domi¬ 
nated by Black-Hundrcd supporters of the autocracy. 

The Bolsheviks used the Duma rostrum to expose both the policy 
of the tsarist government and the hypocrisy t)f the bourgeois-liberal 
“opposition”, which actually supp«)rted tsarism. In 1914, the five 
Bolshevik luembcrs of the Duma opposed the imperialist war, and in 
the following year were arrested and sentenced to i)cnal servitude. 

p. 4-1 

Vorwdrts (Forward)—the central daily i)aper of the German Social- 
Democratic Party, published from 1876 to 193.S. p. 44 

Novoye Vremya (New Times)—a reactionary pro-monarchist new’s- 
paper published in St. Petersburg, came out from 1868 to 1917. 

p. 44 
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- ■ ‘I he Schtemher n ai tionary ionslfirui y. See pages 41-4J (»l this Injok. 

p. 4.'i 

Cadets —see Note 10. Octubrisls —ineinbers ol the Union ol' October 
17, a big capitalist inonarcliist party I'ounclccl in November 1905, so 
named to indicate its acceptance ul the Tsars Manifesto of Oct4>* 
ber 17, 1905, which promised to grant constitvitional freedoms. Its 
activities w'ere inimical to the interests of the people and aimed at 
defending the interests of the big capitalists and capitalist landlords. 
I’he Octobrists unreservedly supported the tsarist home and foreign 
policies, but at times associated themselves w'ith the Duma bourgeois 
"opposition" in order to win voles. After the October Socialist Rev¬ 
olution the Octobrists, as well as the Ciadets. were the chief organ¬ 
isers of the armed struggle against the Soviet Ret)ublic. p. 4() 

/ he l/iternuliunul Socialist Bureau —the executive organ of the 
Second International, l.eititi was its member from repiesentiiig 

the Russian Sorial-Democvalic Labour Laity. p. 49 

-■* I hi' Sixth {Bray^ue} All-Hussia Cunlerenci of the ll.S.D.L.B. met in 
Lraguc in January 1912. ami was attended bv iepusentati\es id 
twenty local party iirganisations. It actually played the role (d a 
l*arty congress. It dcHned the Party's tasks in the new situation 
created by the grosvth of ma.ss revolutionary sentiments in Russia, the 
establishment id a democratic republic, an eight-hour working day 
and confiscation of the landed estates. In its resolutions the coiilef ’ 
ence exposed the tsarist policy ol suppressing Asian peoples’ struggle 
for freedom and independence. 

The Prague Conference re-established the all-Russia illegal rev¬ 
olutionary working-class jiarty. expelled the lacpiidators and other 
opportunist groujjs. elected a new Central Committee and put an 
end to the formal unification of Btdsheviks and Mensheviks in one 
Party. p. 'C) 

.See Note ti. p. 5.* 

This refers to the Chine.se bourgeids-democratic revolution ol 1911-1.1^. 

A broad popular movement against the Manchu dynasty and the 
foreign imperialists wlio were plundering and partitioning Cdiiiia 
developed in the spring and summer of 1911. On the night of Oc¬ 
tober 10, 1911, an insurrection broke out in Wuchang, culminating in 
the establishment of a provisional revolutionary government. The 
revolution spread to Hankow, Hanyang, Shanghai and other towns 
and provinces. An active part was played by the workers, railway- 
men, students, coolies, etc. A powerful peasant movement against the 
feudals and landlords developed around the demand lor land and 
repeal of the ruinous taxes. 

The revolution was led by the j)easant-supported rungmenghuei 
Party, which represented the democratic-minded bourgeoisie and in¬ 
tellectuals. 

Towards the close of December 1911, a conference at Nanking 
proclaimed China a republic with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, an outstanding 
Chinese revolutionary and democrat, as Provisional President. 

In February of the following year the Emperor abdicated, but 
the big bourgeoisie and landlords, the liberal wing of the movement, 



anxious ti» pul an end to the revolution, nominated for the presi¬ 
dency (general Yiian Shih-kai. an outi'i|['ht adventurist who had 
served under ihe Manchu dynasty. Sun Yat-sen was compelled to 
withdraw in favour of Yiian Shih-kai. 

I’he latter received a loan from Russia, Britain, and other im¬ 
perialist powers in the spring of 1018 and used the money to build 
up a ci»unter-rev(»lulionary force. 

rhe revolutionary armies of several southern provinces revolted 
against Yiian Shih-kai in the summer of 1918, at the call of Sun Yat- 
sen. 'riiis “second revolution” was defeated, and Yiian Shih-kai dis¬ 
solved Parliament, convened in accordance with the constitution he 
had himsell ap|)roved in 1912. and banned all revolutionary parties. 
7 his was iollowed by wholesale arrests and executions, culminating 
in the establishment of a military dictatorship headed by Yiian 
Shih-kai. p. .05 

.\aitKhiik (Populist)—adherent oi il:c Narodnik movement, which 
originated in Russia in the sixties and seventies of the last century. 

A petty-bourgeois tlemocratic movement, its ultimate goal was 
abolition of the aut(»cracy and the transfer of the landed estates to 
the peasants. It was expressive of the democratic aspirations of Rus¬ 
sia's exploited semi-serf peasant masses. I'he Narodniks considered 
themselves Socialists, but theirs was a petty-bourgeois, utopian so¬ 
cialism which had nothing in common with an understanding of the 
objective laws of social development. 

'Pile Narodnik slogan of “e(]ualitarian land tenure” called for an 
even distribiiticm of all the land among the tillers as a means of 
agrarian “.socialisation”. In practice, this would have led, in a private 
])roperty economy, to the abolition of feudal relationships and the 
development (»f capitalism. 'I'he Narodniks failed to understand the 
difference between a bourgeois-democratic revolution, which would 
liberate the peasantry fnun feudal exploitation, and a socialist rev¬ 
olution. which woulcl turn all (he means of production into public 
property, aboli.sh capitalism and all forms of exploitation. 

In tlic early 1900s, the Narodnik programme was taken up by the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Parly. Ptipular Socialists and the Trudoviks. 
or (iroiip of 'Toil, in the Duma. p. 57 

The All-Russia Peasant Union —a revolutionary democratic peasant 
organisation founded in .August 190.5. Its chief demand was imme¬ 
diate convocation of a c’onstitiient as.sciTibly and the granting of 
political freedoms. Its agrarian programme provided for repeal of 
private ju'ciperty on lanci, transfer of government, monastery and 
royal landholdings t») the pea.'jants willuuii compensation. Ihe Union 
had Ilf* consistent policy: though demanding al>olition the landed 
estates, it agreed to partial ccunpensation to the landlords. The 
Union ceased to exist in MMMi. following a .series of police reprisals. 

p. .5S 

'Iratloxnks —a group of peasant deputies in the First Duma: formed 
of petty-bourgeois democrats in April 1906. 

'Mu* Trudoviks subscribed to the Narodnik equalilarian Lind tenure 
programme and demanded transfer to the peasants of all landlord. 



frovcrnmcnt, monastery and royal lands, abolition of estate and na 
tional inequality and introduction of universal franchise. 

Lenin wrote about the Trudoviks: “The peasant masses are en¬ 
grossed in their great struggle; it is inevitable that they should 
believe that the agrarian question can be finally solved by taking 
over all the land. Their dream is of an equalit.arian distribution of 
the land, its transfer to the tiller: they forget completely about the 
power of capital and money, about the commodity economy, which 
even with the most ‘fair’ distribution, must inevitably re-create ine- 
qiiality and exploitation. Engrossed in tlicir struggle against serf¬ 
dom, they do not see the future, even greater and more diffieiilt 
struggle against the whole of eapilalisi society Ln* the complele 
achievement of socialism/* p. "iS 

In September 19U. Italy attacked Tripoli and Cyrenaica in North 
Africa, then part (»f the Ottoman Empire. The weak Turkish garri¬ 
sons were soon crushed, hut for many months the Italians had to 
contend with the courageous resistance of the Arab population. 
Under the Lausanne Treaty of October 1912, Tripoli and Cyrenaira 
hecame Italian colonies. p. til 

"^rhe national liberation movement in Mongolia gained momentum 
under the influence of the 1911 revolution in China. Outer Mongolia 
seceded from China in December 1911 and proclaimed its iiidepen 
dence. The imperialist puwer.s took advantage of the (Chinese revo¬ 
lution to pursue a policy of conquest in .Asia. In November 1912. the 
tsarist government concluded an agreement with the Mongolian fen- 
dals, under which the country became a Russian protecturatc. At 
about the same time, I’ihct became a British .sphere of influence, and 
easlern Inner-Mongolia a jaf»anese sphere. p. <><> 

Pnjmlar Socialists —a petty-bourgeois party founded in lOOf) by tlie 
Right wing of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. Their political 
views w'crc similar to those of the Cadets. They supported the bour¬ 
geois Provisional Government after February 1917 and joined the 
counter-revolutionary forces after the October Revolution. 

Socialist-Rri'alutionaries —a petty-bourgeois party founded at the 
end of 1901 and beginning of 1902. Its chief demand was abolition of 
the landed estates and “equalitarian land tenure”. The S.R.s resort¬ 
ed to individual terror as a method of combating the tsarist regime. 
After the defeat of the 1903 revolution, a substantial section of the 
party and its leadership sided with the bourgeois liberals. Follow¬ 
ing the revolution of February 1917. the S.R. leaders joined the 
Provisional Government, helped put down the peasant movement and 
wholeheartedly supported the capitalists and landlords against the 
working class, which was then preparing the socialist revolution. 

After the October Socialist RcvoIutic)n. the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries took an active part in the counter-revolutionary armed struggle 
against the Soviet Republic. p. t)7 

Dcrzhimorda —a character from Gogol’s Inspectnr-Grncral. a police 
Imlly. p. 7l> 

Reference is to the goldfields on the Lena, Siberia. The goldfields 
were owned by British capitalists, and their partners were Russian 



ciipilalists. The owners made: huge profits out of the severe exploi¬ 
tation of the workers. On April 4, 1912 tsarist troops shot down a 
/iOO-strong peaceful demonstration of miners. The Lena shootings 
aroused furious indignation of the workers throughout Russia. Strikes 
and mass demonstrations under revolutionary slogans took place in 
St. l*eldsl)urg. Moscow and otiuj l)ig inrluslrial towns. p. S2 

(!Illturnl-national autonomy —an opportunistic programme on the 
national c|iiestion advanced in the nineties by the Austrian Social- 
Democratic leadens Otto Hauer and Karl Renner. Its basic provision 
was that all persons ol the same nationality, irrespective of what 
part <*r the (c)iintry they lived in, should form an autonomous na¬ 
tional union, whicli w'ould have full supervision of public education 
^Separate schools for each nationality) and other cultural activities. 
'I’his ])olicy would strengthen the inllucnce of the clerical element 
and of the reactionary nationalistic ideology. By fostering national 
exclusiveness it would liamper the organisation of the working 
(lass. In Russia, the cultural-national autonomy programme was 
siij)ported by the Liquidators, Bundists and Georgian Mensheviks. 

Lenin sharply criticised this programme in a number of articles, 
|»ointing <»ut that it was based on a “thoroughly bourgeois and thor- 
oughlv false idea”, the purpo.se being “strongly and durably to fence 
off all the nations from each other by means (d a special state insli- 
I of ion". p. S-? 

l/ujiiulatuis~~,\n opportunist trend among the Menshevik Social-Dem- 
(KTats alter the defeat of the 190.a re^'olu1ion. 1'hc Liquidators de¬ 
manded the liquidation (hence their name) of the illegal working- 
class party. They called on the workers to abandon the revolutionary 
struggle against tsardom and sought to establish an organisation that 
would abide by the tsarist laws. Lenin and other Bolsheviks con¬ 
sistently exposed the liquidators as betrayers ol the revolution. The 
l iquidators had no influence among the workers. In January 1912 
the I’ragm Conference expelled them from the Party. p. S.5 

liiind —the General Jewish Workers’ Union of Lithuania, Poland and 
Russia, founded in 1S97 and made up chiefly of artisans in w’cstcrn 
Russia. It followed an opportuni.st, Menshevik policy, was strongly 
influenced by the nationalistic Jewish bourgeoisie and sought to iso¬ 
late the Jewish wmrkcrs from those of the other nationalities of Rus¬ 
sia. .Xffer the October Revolution of 1917, the Bund leaders joined 
the counter-revolutionary forces against the Soviet Republic. The 
Bund dissolved itself in 1921. P- 

Reference is to the programme the Russian Social-Democratic I.abour 
Paify adopted at its Second Congress in 190.1. p. S*> 

'J he London International Congress of 7895—the Fourth Congress of 
the Second International. Its resolution on the right of nations to 
self-determination will be found on page 90 of this book. p. SO 

See K. Marx, CapitaL Vol. 1, Moscow, p. 76r). p. S9 
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Riisslatya My.sl {’riic Russian riiouj^ht)—a liJurral hourKruis inonllilv 
journal; alfor UHIj, or^an of the Right wing nf the Cadels. Appeared 
from ISSO to J{MN. p. Ma 


1 hr First Balkan War (Oetober 1912-April 1913)—war between an 
alliance of Bulgaria. Ciieece. Serbia and Montenegro, and 'I'lirkey 
for the liberation of Macedonia and titlier areas with Slav and 
Greek populations. Turkey was defeated anil under the London 
Treaty id May 191.^ lost a large part ol her Lmpire. Macedonia 
was divided betw'een Bulgaria. Serbia and (ireece, a large portion 
of Thrace went to Bulgaria, and Albania w»as proclaimed “inde¬ 
pendentwith a Cierinan prince installed im the throne. 

‘I hr Srrnnd Balkan War broke out iu .Jun^' 1913 when Serbia 
and Cireece attacked Bulgaria, which had acquired most of the ter¬ 
ritory surrendered by 'rurkey. Bulgaria was supported by Austria- 
Hungary, while Russia backed Serbia and Greece, which were joined 
by Rumania and Turkey. Bulgaria was defeated, and under the Bu¬ 
charest Treaty of August 19Lo lost Macedonia to Serbia and (ireece. 
J*art of Western '1 brace went to (ireece and part of Kastern 'Thrace 
to Turkey. Rumania was given South Dobiuja. 

The Balkan wars were part of the struggle waged by the na¬ 
tions of Eastern Europe and .Asia for niitional liberation and aboli¬ 
tion of feudalism. However, the imperialist powers, which supported 
the rival Balkan alignments, in furtherance of their own ends, con¬ 
stantly interfered in the affairs of the Balkan nations and incited 
enmity among them. The establishment of national states in the 
Balkans thus proceeded through wars that brought great suffering 
to the people. p. 9.1 

I'ymy —tin; Right-wing faction of the Polish Socialist Party. Its policy 
was one ot bourgeois nationalism. p. 97 

Reference is to the alxdition of serfdom in Russia in I SOI. p. 9S 

Cnitncil o[ the United Nobility —a monarchist landlord organisation 
founded in 1900 t<i ((imbat the revolutionary movement. p. 101 

Decembrists —revolutionaries of the nobility whj> organised secret so¬ 
cieties in the early j)art <d last century. Their purpose was tf» de¬ 
stroy the autocracy and repeal serfdom. The Northern Decembrist 
Society staged an abortive coup d'etat in St. Petersburg on Decem¬ 
ber 14, 182.1. The mutiny of the (Chernigov Regiment in the Ukraine, 
led by officers belonging to the Southern Decembrist Society, was 
similarly crushed within a few day.s. 

Despite the heroism of the Decembrists, their revolt failed for 
lack of mass support. 

Nicholas I took savage reprisals against everyone invedved in 
the movement. Five of the leaders, Pc.stcl, Rylcyev, Kakhovsky, Mu- 
ravyov-Apostol, and Bestuzhev-Ryumin, were hanged and the rest 
banished to exile and hard labour in Siberia. p. 104 


Lenin cites N. G. (ihernyshevsky's Prologue. 


p. 104 



I his tlumgiit is developed in Marx's letter to Engels id December 10, 
1S()0, in Engels’s letter to Marx of October 24, 1809, and in Engels’s 
i'liit htlinfrs/iirrattir. p. lo;^ 

Relerence is to an emergency congress ol the Second International held 
in Basle in November If)12 t(» protest against the Balkan war and 
preparations lor world war. I'he congress adopted a resolution or 
maiiiiest(», calling on Socialists in all countries to “prevent the out¬ 
break ol war ' and declaring that “the proletariat considers it a crime 
to shoot at its hralhcrs lor the sake ol the profits of the capitalists, 
the ambitions of the dynasties, or the secret treaties of the diplo¬ 
mats". Shouhl war break out. “Socialists must intervene to achieve 
its speedy termination and exploit the economic and political crisis 
created by the war to rouse the people and thereby hasten the col¬ 
lapse ol capitalist domination". 

When war did break out in ]f)14, most of the Second Internation¬ 
al leaders betrayed sociali.sm. renounced the Ba.sle resolution and 
sided with the imperialist governments. '1 he Russian Bolsheviks head¬ 
ed by Lenin, the Cierman Lett Social-Democrats (Liebknecht. Lux¬ 
emburg) and grovips \\\ other socialist parties, remained line to the 
principles ol internationaiisiii and in conlormity with the Basle 
manilesto called on the workers to combat the imperialist govern¬ 
ments and the imperialist wai. ]i. lib 

Proudhon (1 SO!)-1 Slia) — I'rench petty-bourgeois Socialist and anarchist 
who failed to understand that poverty, inequality, exploitation and 
all the other evils of capitalism could be removed only by destroying 
the capitalist relations of production. Lenin wrote of him: “Not to 
abolish ca)>itaiism and its basis, commodity production, but to purge 
this basis of abuses, of excesses and so forth: not to abolish exchange 
and exchange value, hut, on the contrary, to ‘constitute’ it, to make 
it universal, absolute. ’[air\ free from tiucluatiims. crises, abuses— 
such was Proudhon's idea," 

Proudhon and his followers look a wnong attitude i»ii the national 
question too: they opposed national liberation movements, alleging 
that “nationality" and “nation" were “out-moded prejudices”. 

In his Poverty of Philosophy and other works Marx sharply cri¬ 
ticised the theory and political view\s of Proudhonism, demonstrat¬ 
ing their quasi-scientilic and reactionary nature. p. 12i) 

Reference is to the editorial board of Sotsial-Denwkrat, central organ 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, published in Paris 
and Cieneva in lf)t).S-17. Lenin took over the editorship in 1911. 

p. 121 

7 he Zimmerxvald Manifesto was adopted at the conference of »Social- 
ist-Internationalists held at Zimmerwald (Switzerland) in Septem¬ 
ber I9L'3. i.eiiin characterised the conference as the “first step" in 
developing an international movement against the imperialist war. 
I'hc conference was attended by Socialists Irom eleven European 
countries, including Russia, Germany, France and Italy. 

The Manifesto condemned the imperialist governments and, 
though not trenchantly enough, the .social-chauvinists. It w’as the basi.s 
for the Zimmerwald Association. A Left Zimmerwald group^ headed 
by Lenin was formed at the conference. It sharply criticised the 
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conference majority for its near-Centrist position and uif^cil the 
conference to call for a complete break with social-chauvinism and 
for mass revolutionary struggle against the imperialist governments. 

The Zimmerwalcl Lefts elected a bureau which worked to unite 
the vari»)us revolutionary internationalist groups. p. 12J 

Berner lagwacht —newspaper of the Swiss Social-Democratic Party. 

p. 1 11 

Marx refers to his letters to Kngcls ol June 7 and 20, IStiti and No¬ 
vember 1 and .*M. IstiT. ]>. 12'» 

The International Socialist Commission, elected by the Zimmerwald 
Conference (sec Note o4), in No. a (February 1910) of its bulletin 
issued the call for the second international socialist conference and 
invited all Zimmerwald aftiliates to submit their proposals. I'he pres¬ 
ent article was written in response to that invitation. Lenin made 
two drafts: the text given here is part of the first. 

The second international socialist conference was held in the 
Swiss vlilage nl Kienthal on .\pril liHo. I>. I ’>') 

■" Ci. \'. IMekhanov. p. I.»s 

J Ik SlHinisli-Amt rican War uf ISiKS —an imperialist war lor posses¬ 
sion of Spains colonies in Latin America. The United States scored 
an easy victory and under the peace treaty ol December lSf)S, Puerto 
Rico, Guam and the Philippines became .American colonies. Cuba 
was made an independent republic, but with a constitution which 
entitled the l-.S. armed forces t<^ intervene in her internal affairs. 
This gave the U.S. (Jovernment and monopolies virtual contnd of 
the island. 

Lhe peo|)le of these former Spanish colonics continued to fight 
for independence, now against their new rulers. In the Philippines 
the armed stiuggle <ontinued lor two yciiis. p. Ill 

Fashoda —a village on the White Nile in Pastern Sudan. Fhe 
"Fashoda incident” of 1898 nearly led to war between Britain and 
France. 

A French expeditionary force captured the village in July, 1S9S. 
and in September the British demanded its withdrawal, threatening 
war if the French refused. In November the French Government 
yielded. Under the Anglo-French agreement of 1S99, the Pastern 
Sudan became an Anglo-F^gyptian condominium, though Britain re¬ 
tained lici virtual control of ilu: uiea. p. IT.'i 

1 ha hilcrnationalc group was founded in the early days of the First 
World War by Karl Licbknccht, Ro.sa Luxemburg, Franz Mehring, 
Klara Zetkin and other German Left Social-Denioerals. 'I’hc group was 
persecuted for its revolutionary activities, notably its campaign against 
German imperialism and for exposing the Social-Democratic lead¬ 
ers who sided with the German Government. Rosa Luxemburg and 
other members of the group took an erroneous stand on a number 
of theoretical and political questions. Lenin criticised their mistakes 
in “The Junius Pamphlet”, “A Caricature of Marxism” and other 
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articles. In January 1916, it was renamed the Spartacus Group, and 
later the Spartacus League, the forerunner of the German Commu¬ 
nist Parly established in December 1918. p. J78 

**- Economism —an opportunist trend in the Russian Social-Democratic 
movement in the late 90s and early 1900s. The Economists held that 
the political struggle against tsarism should be conducted chiefly by 
the liberal bourgeoisie, while the workers should confine their strug¬ 
gle to such economic demands as better conditions, higher wages, 
etc. They rejected the guiding role of the Party and the importance 
of revolutionary theory in the labour movement maintaining that it 
must develop spontaneously. The theory of Kconomism was exposed 
by Lenin in What Is *To Be Done? published in 1902. A. Marty¬ 
nov, mentioned elsewhere in this volume, was one of the Economist 
leaders. p. 194 

^ Suzdal daubing —generally, crude botching. The expression refers to 
the crudely painted icons for which Suzdal uyezd in Russia was 
famous. p. 200 

See Note 51. p. 203 

Centrism —a trend in the international labour movement. The 
Centrists in the Second International parties took a half-way posi¬ 
tion between the avowed opportunists and the Left revolutionary 
wing. During the First World War they supported the chauvinist 
policy, but advanced pacifist slogans in an effort to divert the work¬ 
ers from revolutionary struggle against the imperialist war, and held 
out the hope of a “democratic peace without annexation". Karl Kaut- 

sky was one of the theoreticians of Centrism. p. 203 

Rech (Speech)—the central organ of the Cadet Party, published from 
1906 to 1917. Bifzhcxnyc Vedomosii (I’he Stock Exchange News)—a 
capitalist paper published in St. Petersburg from 1880 till 1917. 

p. 209 

Dyelo Naroda (The People's Cause)—the organ of the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionary (S.R.) Party, published Irom 1917 to 1918. p. 219 

izvestia (Gazette) of the Pcirograd Soviet —a Menshevik-S. R. paper. 

p. 220 

Chartism —the first mass revolutionary working-class movement that 
took place in Britain in the thirties and forties of the nineteenth 
century. 'I’he participants drew up a petition (People s Charter) t‘» 
be presented to Parliament demanding universal franchise, repeal 
of the property qualifications for parliamentary candidates, etc. For 
several years meetings and demonstrations swept the country involv¬ 
ing millions of workers and arti.sans. In April 1848 a new petition 
was signed by more than five million people. The petition was reject¬ 
ed by Parliament. Chartists were severely prosecuted and their 
leaders arrested. The movement was suppressed. However, the Chart¬ 
ists had a tremendous influence on the further development of the 
international working-class movement. p. 229 
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The Anti-Socialist Law was introduced in Germany by the Bismarck 
Government in 187S. It banned the ISocial-Democratic Party, all mass 
labour organisations and the labour press. 'I'hc best section of the 
German Social Democrats, led by August Bebcl and Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, conducted extensive illegal activities, with the result that 
the Party gained influence and polled nearly 1,500,000 votes in the 
parliamentary elections of 1890, forcing the government to repeal 
the law. p. 220 

Reference is to the Wilhclnishafen naval mutiny in July-August 1017, 
in support of the sailors’ demand for termination of the war. The 
mutiny was savagely suppressed and the leaders sentenced to death 
or hard labour. p. 2:51 

Sdu'idcmann —one of the most reactionary German Social-Democratic 
leaders. He had an active part in suppressing the Berlin workers’ up¬ 
rising of January 1010 and was Prime Minister from February to 
June 1910. 

Spartacus League —sec Note 61. 

Independents —the Independent Social-Democratic Party of Ger¬ 
many, a Centrist splinter group organised in .April 1017. Its Left wing 
joined the CtJinmunist Party of Germany in December 102t) and 
the Right w’ing returned to the Social-Democratic Party in 1022. 

The Independents opposed the reorganisation of the workers’ 
Soviets set up during the November Revolution of lOlS into organs 
of governmental power. The Soviets, they suggested, should “com¬ 
plement” Parliament, a method that W'ould have deprived them of 
independence and turned them into auxiliaries ol the bourgeois 
government machine. p. 2d2 

"•* Maximum programme. The programme adopted by the Second Con¬ 
gress of the Party in 1903 consisted of two parts: a minimum pro¬ 
gramme calling for the overthrow of tsarism, a democratic repub¬ 
lic, the eight-hour working day and other demands attainable un¬ 
der capitalism; and a maximum programme, formulating the ulti¬ 
mate goal of the working class, viz., socialist revolution, proletarian 
dictatorship, the building of a .socialist society. p. 2:f3 

On December 31, 1917, the Council of People’s Commissars officially 
recognised the independence of the Finnish Republic. On the same 
day Lenin handed the text of the decree to Svinhufvud, the reac¬ 
tionary head of the Finnish Government. 

^The Smolny Institute was the headquarters of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment up to its transfer to Moscow' in March 191S. p. 233 

The letter was a reply to a message received by Lenin from Amanullah 
Khan. In 1919 Amanullah Khan headed the liberation war against 
the British colonialists and in 1921 proclaimed the independence of 
Afghanistan. An agreement of friendship between Soviet Russia and 
Afghanistan was concluded that same year. p. 2:LS 

7he Turkestan Commission was sent to Tashkent in October 1919 by 
decision of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee and Coun¬ 
cil of People's Commissars to ensure correct implementation of the 
Party’s national policy in Central Asia. The Commission was guided 
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by tbc derision ol the CLK.d. and the Council of People's Commissars 
drafted by Lenin, which stated that ^'self-determination of the peo¬ 
ples of I'lnkeslan and abolition of national inequality in every form 
and sbapc’ and of privileges for one national group at the expense 
of others, constitute the foundation of the Russian Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s policy and should be regarded as the guiding principle in 
the work of all its agencies. For only activities based on this prin¬ 
ciple can definitely overcome the distrust, created by many years of 
Russian tsarist domination, which the toiling masses of Turkestan 
feel for the workers and peasants of Russia." p. 241 

I Iw (Itjnsl it twill Assembly dommitlcc —a ctmnltr-revolulionary gov¬ 
ernment formed in Samara in the surnnjcr of 19IN. It fled from 
Samara when the Red Army captured the city in October 1918, and 
was dissolved shortly ^herealtei. p. 244 

Rclercnce is to the treaty signed after the First World War in Ver¬ 
sailles in June 1919, between the allied powers and defeated Ger¬ 
many. An imperialist treaty, it formalised the redivision of the world 
in favour of the victorious powers, among which Germany's colonies 
were divided. Alsace-Lorraine was returned to France. Huge repa¬ 
rations were levied on Germany. She also had to surrender a large 
part of her mercantile marine, huge quantities of coal and practi¬ 
cally her entire stock of dyes, chemicals, etc. 

The Versailles Treaty was a staggering burden on the German 
people, who were heavily taxed and suffered from chronic unem¬ 
ployment. The Cicrman capitalists, on the other hand, retained their 
dominant po.sition and continued to amass big profits. p. 24(i 

‘/he Peace Treaty of Brest-Liiovsk was signed in March 1918, on 
terms that were exceedingly onerous for Russia. Latvia, Estonia and 
Poland were annexed by Germany and the Ukraine became a Ger¬ 
man dependency. A heavy indemnity was laid on Russia. The So¬ 
viet Government was compelled to sign the treaty because the tsarist 
army had disintegrated and the Red Army was only being organised. 
The peace treaty gave the young Soviet Republic a vitally needed 
respite to build up its forces against internal counter-revolution and 
foreign intervention. 

The treaty was annulled after the German revolution of No¬ 
vember 191S. p. 24(> 

Reference is to a period in which the bourgeois Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, which came to power in Russia after the February Revolution 
of 1917, was headed by the Socialist-Revolutionary Kerensky, who 
pursued a policy of supporting the capitalists and was a traitor to 
the interests of the people. At the start, a significant number of work¬ 
ers still trusted the petty-bourgeois parties of the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries and the Mensheviks. However, under the influence of the 
events which took place in the summer of 1917, and especially after 
the counter-rev(»lutionary revolt of (ieneral Kornilov in August 
1917, a crucial change took place in the mood of the masses, who 
had now become convinced of the harmfulncss of the Menshevik 
Socialist-Revolutionary policies and were coming over to the side 
of the Bolsheviks: by September 1917 the Petrograd, Moscow and 



many provincial Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers* Deputies became 
Bolshevik. p. 254 


Lenin’s message To the Indian Revolutionary Association was trans- 
mitted by radio in English. It was a reply to a resolution, adopted on 
March 4, 1920, by a rally of Indian revolutionaries and forwarded 
to Lenin expressing profound gratitude to Soviet Russia for her 
historic struggle to liberate the oppressed clas.ses and nations, p. 205 

Lenin wrote his remarks on the typewritten copy of a report (in 
German) prepL-red by A. Sultan-zadc, apparently for the Committee 
on the National and Colonial Questions. Sultan-zade’s report on the 
prospects of a social revolution in the East was delivered at the 
plenary meeting of the Second Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national on July 28, 1920. p. 284 

^ The Two~-and-a-Half International was founded in Vienna in 1921 
at a conference of Centrist parties and groups which, under pressure 
of the revolutionary-minded masses, temporarily seceded from the 
Second International and returned to it in 192J. p. .S()2 

^ On April 13, 1919 the British troops savagely suppressed a peaceful 
meeting in Amritsar (India). Four hundred people (including women 
and children) were killed, 120—wounded. A mass popular movement 
against the British colonialists spread all over the country. p. 303 

^ Reference is to G. I. Safarov's Current Problems of the National Po¬ 
licy, published in 1921. p. 30(i 

^ Reference is to Lenin’s theses on national and colonial questions 
written by him for the Second Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional. p. 307 

^ The Eastern Peoples^ Propaganda and Action Council was elected in 
September 1920, at the First Congress of the Peoples of the East 
in Baku. This letter was in reply to a request for an article for the 
first issue of the Council’s newspaper, Krasny Vostok (The Red 
East). p. 310 

Iskra (The Spark), the first all-Russia illegal Marxist newspaper 
founded by Lenin in 1900 and secretly transported into Russia. It 
played a paramount part in fostering ideological unity among Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democrats and laid the groundwork for welding the scat¬ 
tered local organisations into a revolutionary Marxist party. The 
name “old Iskra” was used to distinguish it from the “new”, Men¬ 
shevik, Iskra of 1903-05. p. 313 

Reference is to the workers* contribution.s to the Pravda (‘I’hc Truth) 
fighting fund. p. 31*) 

In March 1922, a workers* uprising broke out in South Africa. The 
reactionary government of General Smuts used artillery, tanks an<l 
aircraft against the insurgents, and the uprising was put down on 
March 14. Hundreds f»f wfirkers were killed and thousands court- 
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inariialled. The young Coinniunist Parly of South Africa took an 
active part in the revolt, many of its members being killed in the 
fighting. p. 31') 

In September 1922, Edouard Herriot, leader of the French Radical 
Socialist Party and prominent French politician, visited Soviet Rus¬ 
sia and had talks in Moscow with leaders of the Soviet Government. 
His mission played a big part in developing Franco-Soviet trade 
and other contacts. p. 317 

Reference is to the conference on the Near East problem held in 
Lausanne in November 1922-July 1923. 

Convened on the initiative of Britain, France and Italy, it was 

attended also by Japan, Rumania. Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria and 

Turkey; the U.S.A. was represented by observers. 

Soviet Russia was invited to participate only in the discussion of 
the Straits issue. The Soviet delegation proposed complete freedom 
for mercantile shipping in the Bosporus, the Sea of Marmora and 
the Dardanelles, on the understanding that both in peace-time and 
war-time the Dardanelles and the Bosporus would be closed to all 
naval ships and military aircraft, with the exception of Turkish. 
That proposal was rejected, and the British plan providing for the 
free passage of naval craft adopted. 

1’he peace treaty between Greece and Turkey was signed during 
the Lausanne Conference. p. 318 

Reference is to the suggestion that the Soviet republics be united by 
joining the R.S.F.S.R. as autonomous units. This idea was made 
the basis of the draft resolution on relations between the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the independent republics of the Ukraine, Byelorussia and the 
Transcaucasian Federation, presented by Stalin and adopted in Sep¬ 
tember 1922 by the C.C. Commission appointed to draw up proposals 
for a full meeting of the C.C. In a letter to the members of the 
Political Bureau (September 27, 1922) Lenin subjected the draft to 
serious criticism. He proposed a fundamentally different solution, 
namely voluntary unity of all the Soviet Republics, the R.S.F.S.R. in¬ 
cluded, in a union of Soviet republics, in which each member would 
enjoy full equality. Lenin wrote: “We recognise our equality with 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic and the others, and together with 

them will join the new union, the new federation_” The C.C. 

Commission redrafted the resolution in conformity with Lenin's pro¬ 
posal, and the new draft was approved by a plenary meeting of the 
(!.('. in October 1922. Its decision was the basis for all the prepara¬ 
tory work which culminated in the historic decision of the First 
All-Union Congress of Soviets of December SO, 1922, proclaiming 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. p. 321 

^ Volkhov Power S/a/ion—the name of the big hydropower project 
on the Volkhov River, near Leningrad, the first to be undertaken by 
the Soviet Union. Construction began in 1918, but was fully devel¬ 
oped only in 1921, after the Civil War. The Volkhov power plant 
was commissioned in 1926. p. 311 
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